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L’ACTION FRANCAISE AND CATHOLICISM. 
A History and a Critique. 


By ALPHONSE LUGAN. 


PART I. 


politico-religious movement 
known as L’Action Francaise 


was born in 1899 at the height of 
the Affaire Dreyfus. Dreyfus, it 
will be remembered, was a Jewish 
officer in the French army. He had 
been accused of betraying military 
secrets to Germany. He was con- 
victed by court-martial and exiled 
to Devil’s Island, but his friends and 
his coreligionists, being convinced 
that not he but another was the 
traitor, with great difficulty obtained 
a retrial. But Dreyfus was con- 
demned a second time, in 1904. He 
was, however, pardoned by the 
president of the Republic. In 1906, 
the supreme court, having ascer- 
tained that certain important evi- 
dence had not been presented to the 
military judges, or to the supreme 
court itself, annulled the second 
sentence of the court-martial. 

This famous affaire divided 
France into two fiercely hostile 
camps. On the one side were those 
who demanded that no innocent 


man, even though he were a Jew, 
should be sacrificed on the altar of 
expediency for the satisfaction of a 
military caste. In this group were 
the republicans, the freethinkers, 
and all the more or less revolution- 
ary elements. On the other side 
were those who were guided by 
what they alleged to be the higher 
interests of the state and of social 
order. They were influenced also 
by the anti-Semitism which Dru- 
mont had made fashionable. These 
aligned themselves with the army 
and the military court. They com- 
prised in general conservatives, 
royalists, and all opponents of the 
Republic. With them also were the 
majority of Catholics,’ in spite of 
the wise but necessarily cautious ad- 
vice of Pope Leo XIII, who would 
have wished them to stay out of the 
1A very small group of Catholics ss 
separated from these conservatives. M. Pa’ 
Viollet, member of the Institute of Paris, oo 
father of the Abbé Viollet, had the praise- 
worthy courage to resist the influence of his 


fellow-Catholics. He founded the Catholic 
Association for the Defense of Justice. 
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mélée. The newspaper La Croix 
was one of the most ardent leaders 
of the hue and cry against Dreyfus, 
and led its readers with it. But the 
great pope was right. In reprisal 
Waldeck-Rousseau enacted his laws 
against religious congregations and 
decreed the separation of Church 
and State which was achieved by his 
successor, Combes. 

L’Action Francaise—to repeat— 
was born in 1899 in the midst of 
this Dreyfus agitation. If we are to 
understand the movement, we must 
not forget its origin. The storm had 
reawakened, in the hearts of many 
Frenchmen, hatred against the Rev- 
olution, which was felt to be em- 
bodied in the Republic. With hatred 
came the desire of vengeance against 
a government which had exiled the 
Pretender, and which was none too 
kindly disposed towards the Church. 
Add to this, opposition to the Jews, 
whether from mere envy or from 
more substantial reasons, hatred of 
anarchistic individualism as an 
enemy of the state, and romantic 
regrets for past glories and for 
the monarchy. L’Action Francaise 
welded into unity these various sen- 
timents and passions—not all of 
which were ignoble. From the be- 
ginning its members, whether mod- 
erately royalist, Bonapartist or re- 
publican, were united on a basis of 
an ardent and exclusive national- 
ism. “A true nationalist,” they 
wrote, “places his country above all 
things else. He conceives, discusses, 
and resolves all problems in the 
light of their connection with the 
interests of the nation.” 

Among the founders of L’Action 
Francaise was Charles Maurras. 
Although educated in a Catholic 
school, he had lost the faith: never- 
theless he wrote for a Catholic mon- 


2Programme de L’Action Francaise, 1899. 
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archist journal, La Gazette de 
France, and for various other Cath- 
olic periodicals, notably Les An- 
nales de Philosophie Chrétienne. 
Even at that time he was an avowed 
atheist as well as a passionate royal- 
ist. In 1900 he conducted an “In- 
quiry” amongst nationalists, and 
formulated their philosophy thus: 
“Either France and the king: or no 
king and no France.” “Genuine na- 
tionalism,” he held, “demands a 
monarchy, traditional, hereditary, 
non-parliamentary.” He invited all 
good patriots to follow him. Many 
heeded his call, and L’Action Fran- 
caise, as we have it to-day, came 
into being. 

It has not changed. Ever since 
1900 M. Maurras has labored furi- 
ously to prove, by means of as- 
severation, abuse, and sophistry 
this corner stone thesis of his doc- 
trine: organized democracy is a 
square circle. There can be no sal- 
vation for France except in an anti- 
democratic government, which can 
only be under an hereditary king 
with no parliament. 

The second fundamental postu- 
late of this doctrine concerns the 
means to make it a reality. All 
means are good, he taught. Morality 
has nothing to do with politics, for 
politics is a merely physical phe- 
nomenon subject to inevitable laws, 
like digestion, or the circulation of 
the blood. Therefore, to destroy the 
accursed democracy, one may, with- 
out scruple, “buy women, buy con- 
sciences, buy treason”;* “one may 
play a part”;* “Let us revive,” he 
exclaimed, “our Sand and our Or- 
sini.””® 

8L’Action Francaise, 1 Mars, 1908, p. 417. 

4Ibid. 1 Sept., 1905, p. 317. 

5Ch. Maurras, in L’Action Francaise, 1 Oct., 
1907, p. 61. Sand and Orsini were two assas- 


sins who had killed members of the govern- 
ment. 
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The “integral nationalists,” under 
the crosier of Maurras, chief shep- 
herd of the flock, exploited these ex- 
traordinary theories—more or less 
in disguise—in a bimonthly review, 
L’Action Francaise, which was re- 
placed in 1907 by a daily of the 
same name. Writers in these papers 
were obliged to observe some little 
discretion, and to qualify the state- 
ment of their principles. But a care- 
ful study will show that the doctrine 
of Maurras and of the journals is 
identical. 

It may be asked, what was, from 
that time, the attitude of Catholics 
toward this new party? To under- 
stand the reply to that question we 
shall have to consider first a few 
historical and psychological facts. 

The leaders of French Catholi- 
cism, throughout the nineteenth 
century, under the influence of De 
Maistre, Bonald, and Veuillot were 
all, for reasons that were often 
valid, hostile to the Revolution of 
’°89. They considered it “satanical.” 
The school of Ozanam, Lacordaire, 
and Montalembert, on the other 
hand, never comprised more than a 
select number of the clergy, the 
bourgeoisie, and the Catholic nobil- 
ity. For the most part Catholics 
had remained, even under the Na- 
poleons, faithful to the king, and to 
absolutism. For this reason, the 
Third Republic, though in the be- 
ginning it was conservative, had not 
been warmly welcomed by them. 
Catholics who wrote or spoke in the 
name of their fellows, were, for the 
most part, very ardently devoted to 
the Pretender, the Comte de Cham- 
bord, and to his white flag, against 
the tricolor of the liberal Catholics, 
and of the other Pretender, the 
Comte de Paris. 

In revenge for the animosity of 
the Catholic royalists, whose the- 
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ocratic designs were denounced 
under the name of “clericalism,” by 
Gambetta, the Third Republic de- 
creed that the state schools should 
be “laic.” It ordered also the dis- 
persion of the Jesuits, and military 
conscription for the clergy. In 1902, 
the immortal Leo XIII. requested 
the French Catholics to cease their 
opposition to the constitution of the 
Republic, which was favored by a 
very great majority of the country. 
He was violently opposed by the 
royalists, the Bonapartists, and by 
“clericals” of all shades and de- 
grees. The Dreyfus Affair aggra- 
vated the opposition of these ele- 
ments to the government. In turn 
the government passed the laws 
against religious congregations, and 
accomplished the separation of 
Church and State. 


L’Action Francaise very cleverly 
took advantage of this history and 
this psychology, and likewise—let 
us admit—of the blindness of poli- 
ticians, to exploit and compromise 
Catholicism. Its board of directors 
was composed principally of unbe- 
lievers, but partly of Catholics. 
Maurras wrote, “Men who do not 
agree upon the question as to 
whether Catholicism is true, recog- 
nize that it is certainly good,” and 
by belonging to L’Action Frangaise, 
“one might,” he said, “take part in 
the fight against those religious in- 
fluences that are hostile to Catholi- 
cism.” 

Were not such statements as 
these calculated to satisfy those 
Catholics whose preoccupations, in 
virtue of heredity, of interests, or 
of taste were political rather than 
religious? Such as these were the 
most numerous group in the party. 
“But,” wrote L’Action Francaise in 
1902, “the unbelieving libertines, 
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thanks to Maurras and some of his 
friends, knew very well how to 
overcome the handicap of numeri- 
cal inferiority.” Maurras, indeed, 
showed marvelous skill in taking 
advantage of the reactionary and 
“clerical” tendencies of the exiles 
and Catholics generally. He adroit- 
ly inserted into his doctrinal dis- 
sertations all the absolutism, the 
truculence, the class consciousness, 
and the egotism, which De Maistre, 
Bonald, Cassagnac, Drumont, and 
Veuillot had injected into the minds 
of their coreligionists. Though an 
atheist he proclaimed himself the 
unqualified champion of the Sylla- 
bus; he overwhelmed with his sar- 
casm M. Piou, an eminent Catholic 
who had had the audacity to found 
L’Action Liberale with the purpose 
of obtaining common justice for 
Catholics; and when Rome, which 
up to that time had supported Piou, 
seemed to abandon him, Maurras 
fairly danced with joy. Marc San- 
gnier and his mystical Sillon which 
believed that democracy could be 
organized under the influence of 
religion, were pursued by the rage 
and the ridicule of Maurras. He 
heartily wished the condemnation 
of Le Sillon. When, as a matter 
of fact, Pius X. pronounced its 
condemnation—because it had iden- 
tified democracy exclusively with 
Catholicism—Maurras rejoiced as 
if he had won a personal victory. 
He hoped that the members of Le 
Sillon would not submit. But, as 
everyone knows, they gave an ex- 
ample which now L’Action Fran- 
¢aise has failed to follow. 

On the day when the Encyclical 
Pascendi, against modernism, was 
published, M. Vaugeois, though a 
violent atheist, scarcely knew how 
to express his joy, and that of his 
group. “Joie! Feu de Ciel!” he cried, 
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in his journal, borrowing the well- 
known phrase of Pascal. The mem- 
bers of L’Action Frangaise took 
part with all those who, in France 
and elsewhere, by methods some- 
times not over-honorable, pursued 
modernism, even so far as to find it 


amongst cardinals and popes. It is 
well known that a book written by 
the Abbé Emmanuel Barbier was 
put on the Index as containing 
calumny against Leo XIII. In all 
this activity amongst atheists and 
their allies, there was obviously 
much more of low politics than of 
solicitude for doctrinal integrity. 


L’Action Francaise thenceforth 
held the upper hand over a large 
group of those Catholics who were 
interested in politics. The clergy, 
higher and lower, were not exempt. 
Those who kicked against the goad 
of the dictator, were treated as 
modernists, or “liberals”; or they 
were even brought close to starva- 
tion. This last term may be sur- 
prising. It is none the less true, 
and explains a great deal besides. 
After the separation of Church and 
State, the French clergy were com- 
pelled to appeal for their living to 
the generosity of the faithful. But 
the richer Catholics, those who 
could more easily aid and support 
the works of the clergy, were royal- 
isfs, and either openly or secretly 
friends of L’Action Francaise. To 
fight them, or even to remain neu- 
tral towards their schemes, meant 
that a bishop or a priest would de- 
prive himself of their contributions 
and their coédperation. Consequent- 
ly the hands and the tongues of 
those who would have liked to cast 
off the yoke were tied. Thoughtful 
persons, therefore, came to realize 
that by the separation, French Ca- 
tholicism had gotten rid of servi- 

















tude to an anonymous and remote 
power, only to be subjected to an- 
other, more personal and nearer at 
hand, imposed by the chatelain of 
the town, or by some wealthy bour- 
geois. Once that fact was realized, 
the Catholic press, particularly in 
the provinces, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, because of fear of re- 
prisals or for favors received, or per- 
haps in some cases, out of bona fide 
sympathy, was at the service of 
L’Action Frangaise. Let us remem- 
ber this fact, for it throws a strong 
light on the situation of yesterday 
and of to-day. 

La Croix had fought previously 
against Le Sillon (with articles 
from the pen of a religious who 
even then was living an evil life, 
and who has since abjured the 
faith), but up to the very hour when 
Cardinal Andrieu had the courage 
to speak out against L’Action Fran- 
caise, that paper had not said a 
single word in dispraise of the 
movement. Anyone who read La 
Croix attentively could see very 
quickly that it had, amongst its edi- 
tors, men who were more than sym- 
pathetic with the political doctrines 
and deeds of Maurras. 

However, some few Catholics, in- 
dependent and truly Christian, 
whose investigations had brought 
them into contact with L’Action 
Frangaise and with the ideas of 
Maurras, its prime mover, were 
astonished and scandalized to find 
their fellow Catholics involved with 
these adventurers, even more deep- 
ly than their fathers had been in- 
volved with Boulanger, Taxil, Cas- 
sagnac, and Drumont. True Cath- 
olics could not be made to under- 
stand that an atheist, a personal en- 
emy of Christ, could be a savior, a 
protector, and the only authorized 
defender of French Catholicism. 
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They did not believe that after one 
had robbed religion of its philosophy, 
its dogmas, and its gospel, one was 
qualified to lead the faithful to bat- 
tle, and to be their friend and their 
constant ally. They saw that such a 
condition of affairs would lead ob- 
servant and intelligent non-Cath- 
olics to conclude that the Church 
was only a jailer to keep the people 
in servitude. 


The first to open fire against 
L’Action Francaise was M. Fidao, 
in an article which appeared in Le 
Correspondant for December 25, 
1905. With great moderation, he 
pointed out those doctrines of M. 
Maurras which a Catholic could not 
accept. This article aroused the ire 
of L’Action Francaise, and as M. 
Fidao was of Italian ancestry, the 
cry was raised that he had written 
to destroy French nationalism. M. 
Fidao retired from the conflict be- 
cause of the outrageous violence of 
L’Action Frangaise, as well as be- 
cause of the timid and cowardly ad- 
vice of his friends. 

In 1909, at the request of an il- 
lustrious prelate, I published a 
book with the title, L’Action Fran- 
caise et 'Idée Chrétienne. Therein 
I proved, with numerous quota- 
tions, that the movement in its doc- 
trine was agnostic, for it taught 
that “truth is to be found in mate- 
rial things and only from that source 
can it be derived.” The movement, 
I showed, was also non-moral, for 
it holds that morality has no more 
place in politics than in the as- 
similation of food, or the secretions 
of the glands. To L’Action Fran- 
caise right is might, and “in case 
of necessity there is no morality.” 

6Le Correspondant alone, of all the Catholic 


periodicals has refrained from praising L’Ac- 
tion Francaise. 
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“In politics all means are good.” 
The doctrine of L’Action Francaise, 
was, in fine, un-Christian. In proof 
of this I cited a not very well-known 
passage from Maurras’s Anthinéa, 
in which he made the unhesitating 
statement that “under the cross of 
this suffering god [Christ] night has 
come upon the modern age.” Hap- 
pily, however, for civilization, “Ca- 
tholicism is an attenuated Chris- 
tianity filtered through the happy 
genius of France.” One can be at 
the same time, “atheist and Cath- 
olic.” M. Joury, one of the first 
adherents of L’Action Francaise, 
boasted of being a “Catholic Athe- 
ist,” and asserted that “there is a 
whole church of such persons in 
France.” And this was given as 
the reason of the sympathy of L’Ac- 
tion Francaise for Catholicism. 
When I wrote my book in 1909, I 
did not know in detail all the writ- 
ings of L’Action Francaise. Since 
then I have gone to the very depths 
of its anti-Christian doctrines, 
which are to be found in Le Chemin 
de Paradis, Anthinéa, and other 
books of this school of extreme 
paganism. I made a list, complete 
and convincing, of quotations, to 
enlighten the Catholic people. After 
eighteen years, reading my own 
work again, I must say, without 
vainglory, that I had perceived the 
fundamental principles which lay 
beneath the theories and the activi- 
ties of this political movement. It 
is, indeed, a renewal of the phi- 
losophy of Machiavelli, Nietzsche, 
Hobbes, and all such materialists. 
After me, in 1910, a priest of the 
diocese of Paris, M. l’Abbé Pierre 
brought out another volume of 
documentary evidence entitled, 


Avec Nietzsche a l’assaut du Chris- 
tianisme. It is to be followed by three 
other volumes, and even to-day, M. 
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Pierre, who is nearly seventy years 
old, is again leaping valiantly into 
the breach. Pére Laberthonniére, of 
the Oratory, a philosopher of recog- 
nized merit, edited in 1911, a vol- 
ume, Catholicisme et Positivisme, 
in which he showed that the doc- 
trines of L’Action Francaise are 
irreconcilable with Christianity. 


Then Rome took up the question 
of this new doctrinal danger. The 
Congregation of the Index had de- 
cided to condemn three of Maurras’s 
books. But he had ardent and 
powerful friends in the French epis- 
copate whose political ideas he fa- 
vored. Cardinal Sevin, Archbishop 
of Lyons, Cardinal de Cabriéres, 
Bishop of Montpellier and an As- 
sumptionist, urged on by certain 
members of religious orders, nota- 
bly by a Dominican, Pére Vallée, 
recently deceased, went to Rome. 
They persuaded Pius X. that to con- 
demn Maurras would be to give joy 
to modernists, “liberals,” and Sil- 
Ionists, and that it would jeopard- 
ize the advent of the monarchy, 
then presumably close at hand. 

The pope at that time was greatly 
worried by dangerous conditions 
prevailing in certain schools in 
France, in Germany, and even in 
Italy. So he listened to the delega- 
tion and granted their request. That 
is to say, while he signed the de- 
cree of the Index, he delayed its 
promulgation. Pius XI., however, 
forwarded the decree to the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Bordeaux on 
January 5, 1927. 

The war helped L’Action Fran- 
caise and increased its influence 
over Catholics (whether fervent or 
lukewarm), as well as upon many 
unbelievers of the more violently 
patriotic sort. The directors of 
L’Action were shrewd enough to 

















renounce their oft-expressed deter- 
mination to overthrow the Repub- 
lic. They did indeed continue to 
revile the members of the succes- 
sive cabinets, but none the less they 
supported the government. Maur- 
ras took advantage of the occasion 
to show that his theory of force, of 
antiparliamentarism, of strict au- 
thority, of the sacrifice of the indi- 
vidual for the good of the state, was 
justified. He forgot to say that if, 
in those troublous days, France had 
had a king, she would have de- 
throned him ten times over; and 
that Parliament was for four years 
in command of the situation; and 
that if, in the end, France was vic- 
torious, while Germany and Aus- 
tria, both absolutist powers, were 
conquered, it was due, at least part- 
ly, to the conviction in the mind of 
all, at the front and at the rear, that 
the welfare of the state was a mat- 
ter that concerned the whole people, 
and not the prestige and position of 
merely one man. French democracy, 
on the whole, acquitted itself ad- 
mirably. It knew how to submit 
to discipline in order to win. 

Maurras and L’Action Frangaise 
could not see that. They waked up 
“patriotism” even to the point of 
fury and of injustice: they held 
our enemies to be lower even than 
the brute beasts, and accused them 
of all manner of vices, and of all 
depths of dishonor. They wanted 
nothing less than the annihilation 
of Germany, and demanded that 
after the war—France being, of 
course, victorious—the German Em- 
pire should be cut up into the 150 
kingdoms, duchies, and principali- 
ties of which it had been composed, 
before Napoleon’s time. 

Any Frenchman who did not see 
eye to eye with Maurras was called 
a traitor and damned out of hand. 
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L’Action Frangaise, as a matter of 
fact, would have made a fool of 
France, if the country at large with 


its native good sense, had not 
turned a deaf ear to such ravings. 

But L’Action Frangaise, by its 
continuous agitation, and its ex- 
treme jingoism helped to produce a 
state of mind that worked great 
misfortune in the days immediately 
after the war, depriving us, as it 
did, of the calmness necessary to 
face the reality of an extremely 
critical situation. 

When the war was over, thanks 
partly to the publicity given L’Ac- 
tion by M. Painlevé, who clumsily 
accused it of a plot against the Re- 
public, Maurras had assembled 
under his banner pretty nearly all 
the ultra-nationalist Catholics. La 
Croix, L’Echo de Paris, and prac- 
tically all the provincial Catholic 
press, followed his guidance, though 
not always openly acknowledging 
his leadership. The numerous Cath- 
olic magazines which existed in 
those days (many of which later 
suspended publication) depended— 
always excepting Le Correspondant 
—wholly or partly on the favor and 
support of L’Action Francaise. More 
than ever before it inclosed militant 
and active Catholics within its fold. 
Bourget was not the only famous 
writer to lend his pen to the move- 
ment. All the young novelists, 
critics, and journalists hailed M. 
Maurras as the “leading thinker of 
the century.” Vallery-Radot, Mas- 
sis, Johannet, Montherland, de 
Lescun, Jacques Debout, Berno- 
ville, the philosopher, Maritain, in 
magazines, in books and in public 
addresses, exalted “The Master.” 
Both the sophisticated and the un- 
sophisticated in those days talked 
loudly, especially abroad, of a Cath- 
olic Renaissance. No doubt there 
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were some souls which in silence 
and solitude approached God and 
Christ and the Sacraments through 
the light of the enormous conflagra- 
tion lit by the war. But in litera- 
ture there appeared only snobs and 
zsthetes who praised Catholicism, 
its stained glass windows, its cere- 
monies, its organization, and its 
doctrinal pronouncements. They 
identified Catholicism with French 
civilization, but while doing so de- 
stroyed its supernatural character." 
Indeed, they made Catholicism hate- 
ful or negligible to the mass of the 
people, by ignoring its regard for 
the individual soul, its compassion 
for the weakness of human nature, 
its predilection for the poor and the 
suffering—in a word, by cutting 
Catholicism away from the Gospel. 

This literature was imbued with 
a kind of aristocratic asceticism, 
Jansenistic, and unsocial, often cu- 
riously mingled with sensualism. At 
times it preached an extravagant 
zstheticism, and in consequence, it 
took no hold upon the soul of the 
people, but rather caused them to 
distrust the Catholic religion more 
and more, and even to abandon it. 
It ridiculed all hunger and thirst 
for justice, all aspirations towards 
international peace, and the quest 
for a higher degree of human wel- 
fare in the political and economic 
order. It effectively concealed the 
figure of the well-beloved Jesus 
Christ, and presented the Church as 
a jail for the common people, from 
which, however, the “supermen” 
were free. So it came to pass that 
L’Action Frangaise and its friends 
contributed as much as certain free- 
thinkers to make Catholicism un- 
popular. By their books, their 


t*France cannot cease to be Catholic and 

ical without ceasing to be France, just 

as a liver cannot cease to produce bile with- 
out ceasing to be a liver.” Paul Bourget. 
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magazines, and their newspaper, 
they not only gained an entrée into 
almost all Catholic educational in- 
stitutions, but their influence be- 
came predominant. A seminary 
superior said to me, one day, “Here, 
in this faculty, apart from myself 
and one colleague, all the profes- 
sors, and nearly all the students are 
in sympathy with L’Action Fran- 
caise, and read it.” The same con- 
dition prevailed elsewhere, and was 
beginning to embarrass the rectors. 
In the free schools, masters and 
scholars alike, with rare exceptions, 
were enthusiastic over Maurras, 
Daudet, and Bainville. 

Even in the grands séminaries 
these authors had obtained a foot- 
hold, and at least one seminary was 
reported to have a study-circle for 
discussion of the doctrines of L’Ac- 
tion Francaise. The leaders of the 
movement became, in effect, the 
directors of the conscience of a 
host of priests. Indeed, it may be 
said without exaggeration that a 
good quarter of the total number of 
subscribers to the paper (about 
40,000) were of the clergy. Further- 
more, all the bishops and a great 
many prominent ecclesiastics were 
favored with free subscriptions. 
Controlling, therefore, the reading 
of Catholics, and exercising a great 
influence over Catholic activities and 
Catholic education the leaders of 
L’Action Francaise were also power- 
ful, most unfortunately, in guiding 
the politics of Catholics. 


It is no exaggeration to say that 
L’Action Francaise has lessened, 
perhaps forever, the salutary influ- 
ence of Catholicism in the metrop- 
olis. Whether or not the associa- 
tion rendered any real service dur- 
ing the war, I do not know. Many 
persons, who formerly thought it 














had, are now in doubt. I am willing 
to admit, until I shall be further in- 
formed, that it did indeed achieve 
some good. But certainly, its sur- 
vival after the war and the impor- 
tant part it was allowed to play, 
have done irreparable damage to 
France in general, and to French 
Catholicism in particular. 

Our country, after the war, was 
tired of religious strife, intolerance, 
and injustices suffered because of 
religious belief. It expected that its 
statesmen would put an end to the 
mistakes of the past, and grant to 
all French citizens without excep- 
tion, liberty and equality in the land 
that all had united to defend with 
equal courage and _ self-sacrifice. 
This deep desire of the nation bet- 
ter than any other reason explains 
the results of the election of 1919. 
But the Bloc national which owed 
its success to these noble aspira- 
tions immediately allowed itself to 
be dominated and intimidated by 
L’Action Francaise. Elected under 
the banner of victory, and fearing 
to seem not sufficiently patriotic, 
the Bloc was led into an exagger- 
ated nationalism. Under pressure 
it lost sight both of national and 
international opportunities. Think 
of it! the very day after the Armis- 
tice, Maurras had the audacity to 
propose that Germany should be 
fined two thousand milliards of 
francs and should be subjected to a 
system of perpetual servitude. With- 
out always realizing what they were 
doing, the various organs of the 
Bloc national agreed with these mad 
suggestions, with more or less en- 
thusiasm. Questions of reconstruc- 
tion and of tolerance were relegated 
to the last place. Starting with the 


postulate of supernationalism, the 
most extravagant ideas, hostile to 
the best interests of the nation, 
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were developed. A journalist whose 
methods perhaps are not always 
above suspicion, but who has a way 
of rooting out the truth, M. Bailly, 
of L’Intransigeant, remarked, in 
1921, that the Bloc national in the 
Chamber of Deputies, was, either 
through fear or through political 
shrewdness, under the control of 
Léon Daudet. He was right. 

The radicals who had been re- 
duced to silence not only by the 
change in philosophic thought but 
still more by the war, skulking 
lonely and desolate in their lairs, 
were quick to see and to profit by 
these tactical blunders, and these 
exaggerated proposals, which in- 
deed ran counter to the aspirations 
of the multitudes. The radicals 
came out of the shadows and sum- 
moned to their side all the extrem- 
ists, and all the hesitant liberals 
under the banner of Democracy. 
Anticlericalism, they declared, must 
be annihilated because of the im- 
aginary alliance between the sword 
and the crosier. The forces of in- 
fidelity rallied at the thought that 
all their previous victories over the 
clergy were in jeopardy. 

The appeal was skillfully launched 
by an able and well-organized press, 
and aided by the blunders of the 
supernationalists. These misguided 
folk were hypnotized by the thought 
of the bolshevists, who were repre- 
sented as ruffians with knives in 
their teeth, as well as by the pros- 
pect of the rich rewards that were 
to accrue from the dismemberment 
of Germany (before or after she 
had paid in full!). The appeal nat- 
urally, was’ heard. Radicals and 
even socialists had been perhaps in 
a condition of mind in which they 
would have asked nothing better 
than peace and toleration for all 
Frenchmen. But now, irritated by 
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the excesses of L’Action Francaise 
and fearing that France might be 
thrown into the hands of a Mus- 
solini or a Rivera, they made a new 
alliance with their old companions, 
the more violent anticlericals, and 
assisted them in their nefarious de- 
signs. The “cartel” was born. The 
elections of May 11, 1922, went 
strongly to the left, and the Herriot 
cabinet was installed. 

The strict and indissoluble al- 
liance between Catholic voters and 
the Bloc national—an alliance en- 
tered into by the Catholics without 
even the precautions and reserva- 
tions that elementary prudence 
would have suggested—prevented 
either members of the alliance from 
exercising the slightest influence on 
the groups of the left, who having 
won the elections remained under 
the domination of the radicals. 


To deny the constantly increasing 
influence of L’Action Francaise upon 
the Catholic bodies, would be to 
deny the sun in high heaven. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1925, I traveled 
through the west, the north, the 
southeast and the south of France. 
The complaints of the more moder- 
ate and the more wide-awake poli- 
ticians against Catholicism, were 
unanimous, and most distressing. 
Before the war, under the impulse 
given by L’Action Liberale, La 
Jeunesse Catholique, and the Se- 
maines Sociales, the political edu- 
cation of Catholics was progressing. 
They were learning to know their 
opportunities, and to adapt them- 
selves to new conditions. They 
wished to be up with the times, to 
live on this earth and not on the 
moon. They acquired from study 
and from participation in social 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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works a sense of reality and of the 
difficulties that stood in their path. 
To-day, all that is changed. The 
young Catholics, under the direction 
of Maurras and Co. no longer even 
dream of their own personal re- 
form, or of the apostolate of good 
works, or of the study of the possi- 
bilities of effective political action. 
Slow, but sure and efficacious labor 
such as that of the first apostles of 
the Christian Religion, and of all 
those who have made any profound 
impression on the souls of men, 
seemed puerile and useless to the 
followers of L’Action Frangaise. 
“Politics First” was their motto, 
and with these words on their lips 
as a leit motif they went forth into 
the streets, the press, and the plat- 
form. But what is their idea of 
“Politics First”? The most unpopu- 
lar, unreal, crazy idea imaginable! 
France has gone through one great 
revolution, and five or six smaller 
ones, to put an end to the abuses of 
one-man government, to establish 
universal suffrage, and parliamen- 
tary rule, to assure to the people the 
means of obtaining their rights in 
the economic and political world, 
and yet these youngsters (young in 
age and in mentality) proclaim, 
with Maurras, that France must 
have an hereditary and absolute 
monarchy, ruling over “the French 
Republics” (such is their jargon), 
making peace and war, levying 
taxes on the people without allow- 
ing them the slightest representa- 
tion, giving them food and drink 
and lodging to satisfy their stom- 
achs and to stifle their demands 
that their dignity be respected! 
Such is the “Politics First” which 
the “Camelots du Roi’ intend to 
impose by force upon France. 

















NEWMAN AS PHILOSOPHER AND LITTERATEUR. 


By WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER. 


ERE is a considerable diversity 
of opinion among the critics 
and admirers of Newman as to 
whether any one predominant char- 
acteristic of his genius can be 


singled out as the secret of his 


greatness, the source of that ex- 
traordinary influence which he ex- 
ercised over his countrymen and 
which his works continue, and will 
increasingly, continue, to exercise 
on the intellectual life of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world of the future. 
Some have sought the explanation 
of his influence in his singular gift 
of speech, others in the whole- 
hearted devotion of his life to one 
supreme end. The fervent Newman- 
ite will celebrate him as a preacher, 
an historian, a mystic, and a poet. 

These appreciations are true, but 
deficient. We must be on our guard 
against the Newmanites, if we wish 
to see Newman appreciated as he 
should be. The Newmanites are apt 
to praise their master for the wrong 
things, and to lay far too much 
stress on his literary gifts. Compli- 
ments are paid to the surpassing 
beauty of Newman’s style, to the 
“religious music—subtle, sweet, 
mournful,” of the Parochial and 
Plain Sermons; to the high poetic 
merit of “Lead, Kindly Light” and 
“The Dream of Gerontius”; to the 
gem-like finish and fascinating 
frankness of the Apologia; while 
Newman’s deeper work is either 
neglected or ignored as so much 
mere “controversy.” 

Thus, for instance, Lord Morley, 
in his interesting and instructive 


paper on “The Study of Literature,” 
praises Newman as a man of let- 
ters, calling him one of the most 
“winning” writers of English prose; 
yet, the same distinguished author, 
in his “Essay on Mill,” takes a very 
disparaging view of Newman as a 
thinker. Surely there is something 
wrong here. How is it possible to 
make such a separation? 

It is not well indeed to discour- 
age anyone from attempting to en- 
joy in a writer the measured beat 
of a sentence, or the musical effect 
produced by the choice of sonorous 
words; but it should be pointed out 
that the present generation has 
heard more cant about style than is 
good for it. 

It is well to remember that style 
in literature is simply the way of 
saying something, and that the way 
cannot be separated from the some- 
thing. Of one who would make 
such a separation, Newman writes 
in his Jdea of a University: “Critics 
should consider this view of the 
subject before they lay down such 
canons of taste as the writer whose 
pages I have quoted. Such men as 
he is consider fine writing to be an 
addition from without to the matter 
treated of—a sort of ornament 
superinduced, or a luxury indulged 
in by those who have time and in- 
clination for such vanities. They 
speak as if one man could do the 
thought, and another the style.” 
Then with his inimitable power of 
polished sarcasm, he exposes the 
absurdity of what is commonly 
called fine writing. 
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If we are to get Newman recog- 
nized by the world in a proper man- 
ner, we must recommend him, not 
in the spirit of a clique, but in the 
spirit of true and disinterested lov- 
ers of great and noble literature. 
Newman is something more than 
the lovable master of a selected 
band of devoted followers, and we 
ought not to rest satisfied until he 
is seen to be what he really is. He 
is not merely one of the chief 
glories of our literature; he is, as 
Gladstone styled him, one of the 
greatest intellects that England has 
ever produced. 

In discussing Newman as a phi- 
losopher, it must be said that he has 
no system in the technical sense in 
which Aristotle, Aquinas, or Hegel 
is said to have a philosophy. It is 
rather with Plato or Augustine that 
Newman should be compared. A 
man of letters and a poet by tem- 
perament, he does not take kindly 
to metaphysics; his methods are 
literary and he deals for the most 
part with religion and morals. He 
appeals not to the _ speculative 
understanding, but to the heart and 
will—to the entire personality. To 
him the most momentous expe- 
rience is that which personal beings 
have of one another. In comparison 
with persons, all things else are 
valueless. 

The impression that he was igno- 
rant of the philosophers is errone- 
ous and is chiefly due to the high 
standard by which he judged him- 
self. The most that can be admitted 
is a want of knowledge of the me- 
dieval Scholastics and perhaps a 
lack of sympathy with their formal- 
ism. But he was quite at home, as 
became an Oxford man, with Aris- 
totle, in logic, rhetoric, poetics, and 
ethics. “While we are men,” he 
says, “we cannot help being to a 
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great extent Aristotelians; for the 
great master does but analyze the 
thoughts, feelings, views, and opin- 
ions of the human kind. In many 
subject matters to think correctly 
is to think like Aristotle; and we 
are his disciples, whether we will 
or no, though we may not know it.” 

With the British philosophers he 
was well acquainted. Besides 
Berkeley, Hume, and Reid, he writes 
with accuracy of Bacon, Hobbes, 
Locke, Clark, Butler, Bentham, and 
Coleridge. Butler’s Analogy of Re- 
ligion seems to have made a pro- 
found impression on him and to 
have considerably influenced his 
philosophical outlook. The reli- 
gious philosophers with whom he 
was most conversant were the Alex- 
andrians. He tells us that he was 
fascinated by the writers of this 
great school when he began to read 
the fathers for his history of Arian- 
ism. 

Newman’s philosophy has to be 
pieced together from his different 
works; but it is worth while to take 
the trouble. He has written some 
thirty-seven volumes and a mass of 
correspondence, in all of which are 
to be found valuable portions of his 
philosophy; several volumes, how- 
ever, especially the Grammar of As- 
sent, Idea of a University, Oxford 
Sermons, Apologia, Essay on De- 
velopment, and Miracles are more 
expressly philosophical. 

Though his philosophy is no- 
where formally and systematically 
expounded, he has, nevertheless, a 
breadth of view that is founded on 
a wide learning and is the outcome 
of a true philosophy; a breadth 
which connects all knowledge into 
one vast system, which sees the true 
relations of all branches of know- 
ledge, and which studies things, as 
is the function of philosophy, in 

















their ultimate causes. “Newman’s 
mind,” says James Anthony Froude, 
“was world-wide. He was inter- 
ested in everything which was going 
on in science, in politics, in litera- 
ture. Nothing was too large for 
him, nothing too trivial, if it threw 
light upon the central question, 
what man really was and what was 
his destiny.” 

It is this breadth of view which 
accounts, in a large measure, for 
the power of Newman’s winning 
personality. It directs the whole 
policy of his life, and characterizes 
every page of his writings, giving 
them their clear, delicate grace and 
subtlety of precision, and perhaps 
in none of them is it so unmistak- 
able as in the Grammar of Assent. 

Few books in the history of our 
literature have been so strangely 
and so persistently misconceived as 
the Grammar of Assent. When it 
first made its appearance in 1870, 
people scarcely knew how to receive 
it. The most celebrated man in 
England had spoken, and the lesser 
men were chary of criticizing him. 
However, as the book became more 
widely known, there were not want- 
ing men of ability who did not fear 
to express their opinion of its doc- 
trines very freely indeed. 

The book has not merely been 
criticized by thinkers outside the 
Church, like Carlyle and Morley, 
who consider it an ingenious at- 
tempt to justify the impossible faith 
of Catholics, but also severe stric- 
tures have been passed upon it by 
such distinguished Scholastic phi- 
losophers as Father Harper, S.J., 
Bishop Hedley, Dr. Aveling, and 
Professor Cronin. 

In his series of well-known ar- 
ticles in The Month, remarkable 
alike for their cogency and learn- 
ing, Father Harper undertook to 
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show that Newman’s theory was 
opposed to the teaching of the 
Schools, and that it meant a momen- 
tous revolution of exact thought, 


affecting logic, conceptual truth, 
ethics, metaphysics, and even com- 
mon sense. This was a serious 
charge, for it involved practically 
the whole of Scholastic philosophy. 
Critics paused for a reply; but no 
reply came, and critics continued 
to pause. 

It was only a few years ago that 
a characteristic letter was discov- 
ered, written by Newman to Father 
Coleridge, S.J., from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract: 


“My dear Father Coleridge: 

“I began to read Father Harper’s 
papers, but they were (to my igno- 
rance of theology and philosophy) 
so obscure, and (to my own knowl- 
edge of my own real meaning) so 
hopelessly misrepresentative of the 
book, that I soon gave it over. As 
to my answering, I think I never 
answered any critique of any writ- 
ing of mine in my life. 

“Let those who think I ought to 
be answered—those Catholics—first 
master the great difficulty, the great 
problem, and then, if they don’t like 
my way of meeting it, find another. 
Syllogizing won’t meet it. You see, 
then, I have not the very shadow 
of a reason against Father Harper’s 
future papers, as I think they will 
go ultimately, after I am gone, to 
the credit of my work. 

“While I say this, of course, I am 
sensible it may be full of defects, 
and certainly characterized by in- 
completeness and crudeness; but it 
is something to have started a prob- 
lem, and mapped in part a country, 
if I have done nothing more.” 


Newman, then, was content to 
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have emphasized an aspect of apolo- 
getics which had been hitherto al- 
most entirely neglected. And so he 
was in no way perturbed by Father 
Harper’s hostile criticism. Con- 
vinced of the truth of his own 
standpoint after twenty years of 
patient thought, he saw that his 
learned adversary had treated his 
work unsympathetically, and had 
misunderstood and unconsciously 
misrepresented, his whole theory. 
In the circumstances he thought it 
best to keep silence, and to wait 
for Time to decide between himself 
and his ultra-Scholastic friend. And 
Time, indeed, has given the decision 
in his favor. 

Perhaps there is no part of the 
Grammar of Assent which has been 
so severely criticized as the chapter 
which sets forth the author’s argu- 
ment from conscience for the exist- 
ence of a personal God. Professor 
Cronin, for instance, in his Science 
of Ethics, simply says that it is no 
argument, and Dr. Toner, while 
allowing it a certain amount of 
force, still maintains that it is not 
an independent argument. Indeed, 
Scholastics, as a rule, seem to look 
upon this argument with a certain 
amount of suspicion and distrust. 
To Newman, on the other hand, as 
to Bossuet, Fénelon, and Pascal, it 
came more intimately home than 
any of the proofs for the existence 
of God, and we know that to it 
alone Kant allowed an absolute 
value. It is true to say that the 
majority of modern thinkers are 
agreed that it is not only an im- 
portant argument, but the most im- 
portant. 

No one has written so beautifully 
of conscience, “our great internal 
teacher of religion,” as Newman. 
“Conscience,” says he, “is a per- 
sonal guide, and I use it because I 
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must use myself . . . Conscience is 
nearer to me than any other means 
of knowledge . . . Conscience, too, 
teaches us not only that God is, but 
what He is.” 

Speaking of the various emotions 
we experience at transgressing the 
voice of conscience, or acting in ac- 
cordance with its dictates, he says: 
“These feelings in us are such as 
require for their exciting cause an 
intelligent being; we are not affec- 
tionate toward a stone, nor do we 
feel shame before a horse or a dog; 
we have no remorse or compunction 
on breaking mere human law; yet, 
so it is, conscience excites all these 
painful emotions, confusion, fore- 
boding, self-condemnation; and, on 
the other hand, it sheds upon us a 
deep peace, a sense of security, a 
resignation, and a hope, which there 
is no sensible, no earthy object to 
elicit.” The inevitable inference is 
that conscience must be the voice 
of a personal God. 

Nothing can be further from the 
truth than to say that Newman’s 
argument from conscience is not a 
Scholastic argument, or to speak of 
it as if it were a heterodox doctrine 
of Divine Immanence. Against such 
objections he could appeal to two 
of the greatest names in Scholas- 
ticism, Kleutgen and De Lugo. He 
could quote with effect the words 
of Kleutgen, that God “makes Him- 
self felt within us by His moral 
law as an august Power to which 
we are subject,” and he could point 
out that there is in both thinkers a 
manifest disposition to complete the 
old metaphysical proofs of God’s 
existence by proofs drawn from 
conscience and from man’s moral 
nature. Kleutgen even goes so far 
as to use the word “instinct” of the 
spontaneous knowledge of God, on 
which Newman lays so much stress. 














He maintains that the object of the 
true system of Theism is to show 
that this instinct is rational. And 
in this contention he has many 
Scholastic adherents. 

The tendency of modern Scholas- 
tics is to look upon the arguments 
for the existence of God as an after- 
justification of the belief in a Su- 
preme Being, which we all possess 
from our infancy. Even in early 
childhood, this voice in the soul, 
witnessing to a Being higher than 
ourselves, produces an effect which 
remains with us after we have 
grown to manhood, and can look 
upon our past history and analyze 
the feelings of the heart. This idea 
is beautifully expressed by Henry 
Vaughan when he says: 


“Happy those early days, when I 
Shined in my Angel-infancy! 
Before I taught my tongue to 

wound 

My Conscience with a sinful sound, 
Or had the black art to dispense 
A several sin to every sense, 
But felt through all this fleshly 

dress 

Bright shoots of everlastingness.” 


The ordinary proofs, then, of the 
existence of God, that we find in 
our textbooks, have their uses, but 
one of them is not to place the first 
rational knowledge of God in the 
soul. No doubt, it is possible for a 
man to accept God as the conclusion 
of a syllogism; but who ever yet 
met with such a one, or ever heard 
of him? The great fundamental 
truths of religion may be proved 
and defended, as Newman tells us, 
by an array of invincible logical 
arguments, but such is not com- 
monly the method by which those 
same truths make their way into 
our minds. 
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It is not true to say that the doc- 
trine of the Grammar of Assent is 
opposed to the teaching of the 
Schools. Scholasticism and New- 
man’s philosophy need only differ 
as two methods, Scholasticism lean- 
ing to the ontological and deductive, 
Newman’s philosophy to the psy- 
chological and inductive method. 
The Scholastics treat the subject 
of truth epistemologically, whereas 
Newman treats it psychologically. 
He does not ask how it comes about 
that we can be certain; he accepts 
certitude as a fact, and then an- 
alyzes its nature, its conditions, and 
the processes that lead up to it as 
a psychical act of the mind. His 
book is not a logic; it is rather a 
psychology of religious belief. He 
does not deny the value of a priori 
reasoning; he prescinds from it. 

But the Scholastics are offended 
by the hard things he has said of 
the syllogism. Yet he has only 
spoken the truth. He has a vivid 
realization of the great truth, some- 
times overlooked by the Scholastics, 
that man is more than an intelli- 
gence. “One is not at all pleased,” 
he writes, in the Apologia, “when 
poetry, or eloquence, or devotion is 
considered as if chiefly intended to 
feed syllogisms.” Like Wordsworth 
he has no love for the man 


“To whose smooth-rubbed soul can 
cling 

Nor form nor feeling, great or 
small; 

A reasoning, self-sufficing thing, 

An intellectual All-in-all!” 


And so he takes as title-page motto 
for his Grammar the saying of St. 
Ambrose: Non in dialectica compla- 
cuit Deo salvum facere populum 
suum. 
Newman’s view of faith as a state 
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of soul, a special disposition to as- 
sent to religious truth quite inde- 
pendently of the ordinary methods 
of reasoning, is precisely the mean- 
ing of Pascal’s aphorism: “Le ceeur 
a ses raisons que la raison ne con- 
nait pas,” and it is also at the root 
of Newman’s own motto: “Cor ad 
cor loquitur.” 

This motto of his cardinal’s shield 
is not merely the foundation of 
Newman’s philosophy, but also the 
explanation of his literary charm. 
His sole desire is to make his pen 
speak heart to heart to his readers. 
Hence his style expresses admirably 
the temper and tone of the writer. 
It is a beautiful style—not beauti- 
ful with the gorgeous imagery of 
Ruskin; nor with the wonderful 
suggestiveness of De Quincey; nor 
with the infinite variety of Steven- 
son; but beautiful with a graceful 
urbanity, a restrained eloquence, a 
gentle persuasiveness. It is simple 
and free from self-conscious effort 
and sentimentality, never aiming at 
ornament or rhetoric, but always at 
clear and accurate representation. 
“I think I have never written for 
writing’s sake,” he says of himself, 
“but my one and single desire and 
aim has been to do what is so dif- 
ficult, viz., to express clearly and 
exactly my meaning.” 

In speaking of the art of writing, 
he advises us to consider, not so 
much the writer’s diction, as his 
“mental attitude and bearing, the 
beauty of his moral countenance”; 
and he fulfills, unconsciously, in 
himself his own definition of a great 
author: “his one aim is to give forth 
what he has in him; and from his 
very earnestness it comes to pass 
that, whatever be the splendor of 
his diction or the harmony of his 
periods, he has within him the 
charm of an incommunicable sim- 
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plicity. Whatever be his subject, 
high or low, he treats it suitably 
and for its own sake. His page is 
the lucid mirror of his mind and 
life.” 

As Newman wrote, so did he 
preach. It is true that he can hardly 
be considered an orator, if by ora- 
tory is meant elocutionary effect— 
posing, gestures, tones. He is not 
in the same category with Lacor- 
daire, Savonarola, or Bossuet. He 
lacked the orator’s prime requisite, 
that indescribable power which 
takes hold of an audience and car- 
ries it away, and further, he read 
from his manuscript. 

Newman’s style as a preacher is 
calm, graceful, austere. Anything 
else could scarcely be expected of 
his dignity and reserve as a typical 
Englishman and his culture as an 
Oxford scholar. The unrestrained 
outbursts of emotion and loud cries 
of passion so characteristic of the 
popular orator are quite incompati- 
ble with his disposition. He cannot 
bring himself to play upon the im- 
agination and feelings as though 
they were merely instruments, be- 
cause he has elevated them into an 
avenue of truth. He is too sincere, 
too saintly, to stoop to such artifi- 
cial means to gain possession of the 
minds of his hearers. His one aim 
is to preach, not himself, but Christ 
crucified. 

And so, in the Lent of 1848, Ben- 
son, the future Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, then a young clergyman, 
could say of him: “Newman is a 
man in whom the severe mortifica- 
tions of the Middle Ages are again 
revived. Christ help him. He taught 
me wondrous lessons . . . He spoke 
with a sort of angel eloquence... 
Such a style of preaching I never 
heard before, never hope again to 
hear.” 


























It would be a mistake, however, 
to suppose that all emotional ap- 
peal is absent from Newman’s ser- 
mons. Emotion there is, and plenty 
of it, but of an unusual kind—an 
intellectual emotion of a Words- 
worthian type that touches “the 
depth and not the tumult of the 
soul.” No psychological novelist 
probes more deeply into the human 
heart, its problems, its contradic- 
tions and weaknesses. There is even 
a period in Newman’s life when his 
delivery takes on something of an 
oratorical aspect; the period im- 
mediately succeeding his secession. 

His first volume of Catholic ser- 
mons published in 1849, under the 
title Discourses Addressed to Mixed 
Congregations, contains perhaps the 
most elaborate and emotional speci- 
mens of his eloquence as a preacher. 
Here we find those beautiful and 
penetrating passages, that mingled 
severity and tenderness, that pathos 
and irony, which drew Oxford to 
him as Vicar of St. Mary’s; and in 
addition to all this there is the en- 
thusiasm of the convert in posses- 
sion of the certainty of faith—the 
certainty that he is done with grop- 
ings and doubts, that he has gone 
ex umbris et imaginibus in verita- 
tem. 

As with Newman’s later sermons, 
so too with the lectures which he 
delivered as a Catholic. There is an 
ease and freedom of freatment, a 
dramatic power, an abandonment to 
the truth in hand; but, above all, 
there is a biting and brilliant satire 
crushing in its effect. As Birrell 
says: “his sentences stab—his in- 
vective destroys.” ‘The Lectures on 
the Present Position of Catholics in 
England contain many passages 
unsurpassed in English literature 
for their incomparable satire. Again 
and again, Newman annihilates his 
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opponents and exposes them to 
ridicule with all his dazzling powers 
of sarcasm and irony. He adopts 
the tone of one making an out- 
spoken appeal to the justice and 
good sense of his countrymen. He 
throws a merciless light upon their 
ludicrous prejudices against his 
Church, as well as their colossal 
ignorance of all that concerns it. 
“Verily,” says he, “were the Cath- 
olic Church in the moon, England 
would gaze on her with more pa- 
tience, and delineate her with more 
accuracy, than England does now.” 

The book is an answer to the ex- 
traordinary uproar caused by the 
famous pastoral letter of Wiseman 
from “without the Flaminian Gate,” 
announcing the fact that the Pope 
had issued a decree reéstablishing 
the hierarchy in England. No less 
a person than the Prime Minister, 
Lord John Russell, had written a 
furious letter to the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, agreeing whole-heartedly with 
what his lordship had called the 
“insolent and insidious aggression 
of the Pope.” Effigies of the Pope 
were burnt amid the infuriated 
shouts of the mob. Priests were 
hooted in the streets. “Even gentle- 
men,” said Faber, “call out at us 
from their carriage windows.” And 
all the old claptrap about the “Papal 
aggression,” “worship of the Vir- 
gin,” “blasphemous idolatry and 
superstition” was hurled once more 
for the thousandth time. 

Here was a glorious opportunity 
for Newman’s satire and he availed 
himself of it in a masterly manner. 
This is how he treats it: 


“Spontaneously the bells of the 
steeples began to sound. Not by an 
act of volition, but by a sort of 
mechanical impulse, bishop and 
dean, archdeacon and canon, rector 
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and curate, one after another, each 
on his high tower, off they set, 
swinging and booming, tolling and 
chiming, with nervous intenseness, 
and thickening emotion, and deep- 
ening volume, the old ding-dong 
which has scared town and country 
this weary time; tolling and chim- 
ing away, jingling and clamouring 
and ringing the changes on their 
poor half-dozen notes, all about 
‘the Popish aggression,’ ‘insolent and 
insidious,’ ‘insidious and insolent,’ 
‘insolent and atrocious,’ ‘atrocious 
and insolent,’ ‘atrocious, insolent 
and ungrateful,’ ‘ungrateful, inso- 
lent, and atrocious,’ ‘foul and of- 
fensive,’ ‘pestilent and __ horrid,’ 
‘subtle and unholy,’ ‘audacious and 
revolting,’ ‘contemptible and shame- 
less,’ ‘malignant,’ ‘frightful,’ ‘mad,’ 
‘meretricious,—bobs (I think the 
ringers call them), bobs, and bobs- 
royal, and triple-bob-majors, and 
grandsires,—to the extent of their 
compass and the full ring of their 
metal, in honour of Queen Bess, and 
to the confusion of the Holy Father 
and the Princes of the Church.” 


Is it any wonder that George 
Eliot should have expressed her de- 
light and amusement in reading 
Newman’s “clever satire’? 

It is perhaps in Newman’s poetry 
that we see the deeper side of his 
personality—his mysticism. The 
author of such spiritual master- 
pieces as “Lead, Kindly Light” and 
“The Dream of Gerontius” must 
have led a life of more than ordi- 
nary sanctity. Here we see New- 
man in silent communion with his 
Maker. He reveals a vivid realiza- 
tion of the presence of “a Personal, 
All-seeing, All-judging Being” to 
whom he has surrendered his mind 
and heart. There is a “trembling 
attitude of soul,” waiting always on 
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the Divine Will, prompt and fear- 
less to fulfill it: 


“Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask 
to see 
The distant scene—one step enough 
for me.” 


“The Dream of Gerontius” is one 
of the great poems of English litera- 
ture. It is entirely religious in 
thought, a work of strong faith, of 
one to whom the invisible world is 
far more real than the world in 
which we live. Newman sees that 
we are in a world of spirits, as well 
as in a world of sense, and that we 
hold communion with it, and take 
part in it, though we may not be 
conscious of doing so. 

The idea of the poem came to 
Newman at the bedside of a dying 
friend. Gerontius is at the point of 
death; Newman shows us _ his 
thoughts at such a dread moment. 
He then unfolds the mystery of 
what follows immediately after 
death; he follows the soul to purga- 
tory, amid scenes filled with angels 
and demons, mingling the joys of 
heaven with the terrors of hell, in 
a drama of the next world. 

It has been well said that “he 
moves in this supernatural world 
like another Dante, but a Dante 
more detached from earthly influ- 
ences, more exclusively absorbed in 
the contemplation of the things 
above.” A celebrated English musi- 
cian has made this poem the subject 
of a symphony of great beauty. And 
it is interesting to note that a copy 
of the poem, all scored with pencil 
lines, was found in Gordon’s pos- 
session, while he was shut up in 
Khartum, preparing to make the 
sacrifice of his life. 

One can hardly read the poems of 
Newman without feeling that, if his 

















life had been one of mere literary 
leisure, his chosen study would 
probably have been poetry. As it 
is, he has evidently turned to it, 
not when he is thinking of others, 
but when he seeks to relieve the ful- 
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ness of his own soul. In this world 
he has written in prose; his poetry 
is the revelation of his inmost 
thoughts and emotions, and has 
been written for himself and his 
God. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
(Walter George Smith.) 


By ELIZABETH BARNETT ESLER. 


How can I praise thee dead, thou perfect one! 

I have no voice to sing since thou art gone. 

Mine eyes are now old fountains for new tears, 
Which overflow my thoughts with shaken fears. 


Ah! could I sing thee as great masters singing 

They set the whole world ringing, 
Tolling the glorious past of them that sleep, 

Their heroes gone, the warriors they weep. 


Mourn for their dead! 


A very little broken bell is mine 

To sound with those great temple bells divine. 
How may my slender note in these late days 
Be heard above the multitude in praise? 


Without thee now I pace the garden way 

Where thou didst walk with God at close of day, 
(As walked the Saints of old), thy soul I knew 
Communing with eternal things and true; 


Thine eyes fixed on perfection as thy right; 
An armored knight 
Of high ambition, in thy vision clear 

No mist might dim th’ ethereal atmosphere 


Thy soul at liberty. 


Of that untrodden height attained by none 
Among thy fellows, where thy spirit won 
Repose in hope for what the world ne’er brings, 
The peace of flight on broad and eager wings. 


And strong wert thou, and patient to the last, 
Discounting any failure of the past, 

And beautiful with sweetness like the rose 
Which folds its perfume in its heart’s repose. 


























LL day long she had lain there, 
looking at the seared, yellow 
paper on the ceiling; all this day, 
and every day, now, for as long as 
she could remember, she had looked 
at the ceiling, then read from the 
book opened on the reading stand 
braced across her bed; read, then 
closed her eyes to rest them, then 
opened them to stare again at the 
ceiling. She couldn’t turn on her 
side to look at the walls. “This 
little, twisted body of mine,” she 
said to herself, “twisted once, and 
just won’t turn any more.” She 
couldn’t so much as turn her head 
to find for her warm cheek, a cool 
place on the pillows, piled high be- 
hind. There was some lull, when 
her aunt came to feed her. But no 
visitors had come to-day. No one 
to whom she might talk, and simu- 
late happiness. No one to look 
down on her and try to hide the pity 
in their face and voice. She used 
to wonder at whaf poor actors and 
actresses most folks were. And she 
was so tired of their pity. If they 
only knew, she used to say over 
and over again. She knew she had 
said it at least a million times in 
these fifteen years, since she could 
think or say anything. If they only 
knew, my body may be twisted but 
my mind, and my heart, they aren’t 
twisted. And God sees the heart 
first. 
She tried so hard never to com- 
plain; never to question, even. But 
if God did see her mind and heart, He 
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knew how tired she came to be 
sometimes; tired of just reading, 
just resting her eyes, just staring 
at that seared paper on the ceiling. 
She looked down at her small 
white hands, crossed on the cover- 
let. Everyone admired her hands. 
She knew they were beautiful— 
white and chiseled as from marble. 
They weren’t twisted. And she let 
them lie when company came, 
where they couldn’t help but notice. 
And she could raise them, oh, just 
a little way—both of them. And 
she had unending gestures with 
them, even the hauteur of splendid 
ladies’ hands she had seen and 
studied in the fashion magazines. 
To-day as she studied them, she 
thought of hands. That’s all she 
had to do ever—just think. Why 
shouldn’t her hands be beautiful 
and white, and her fingers pink at 
the ends, like baby fingers? She had 
never used them, never save to turn 
the pages of her book, or to draw 
the bed covers in a perfect line 
under her chin, when the doctor or 
the priest or other visitors came. 
And now at dusk, she thought of 
other hands. The hands of the 
world tired from another day’s 
work; the busy hands of mothers; 
rough, some of them, from scalding 
waters of household washings—yet 
healing hands. Her mother was 
dead now, dead since she was four. 
But she could remember; no hands 
were as deft as hers; no hands so 
sure, and so light, and so cool. Her 





















aunts meant to be kind. They were, 
she thought, and so patient. But 
somehow, her mother’s hands. . . 
Wouldn’t God .. . hadn’t God paid 
back to her long ago? Those hands 
were so filled, when He came to 
look. Then she sighed. No one 
ever told her. But she could think; 
she had so much more time than 
most people. And some way, she 
knew, her mother’s hands grew 
weak and dropped, because grief 
tore at her heart. She could recall 
the look in her mother’s eyes. It 
wasn’t pity—only that continued 
grief, as she looked down at her 
twisted, little body; growing more 
twisted every day. Yet, she knew 
her mother was not to blame, that 
she was born so. Who was to 
blame?... 

Then she thought of other hands. 
Hands of girls—young like she was 
—tired from hours at the mill. She 
had studied her Aunt Mame’s hands. 
They were hard. But Aunt Mame 
had worked at a loom since—since 
Aunt Mame was fourteen. Then 
other hands; the doctor’s, they were 
white, too, but strong. She knew, 
for hadn’t they worked hours on 
her spine; so many times, until 
those last three years of just quiet 
—quiet and reading—and staring at 
the seared paper on the ceiling. 

Some one called from another 
room. It was her other aunt— 
Margaret, asking if she wanted the 
light on. 

Of course she didn’t. She was 
used, now, to trying to want noth- 
ing. And, besides, she was think- 
ing now of another Pair of Hands. 
Beautiful, too, she knew—more 


beautiful, oh, finer than any. And 
she was thinking of the healing in 
Them. And how for their healing, 
they were pierced. She shuddered 
—her twisted little body could gather 
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itself in tiny quivers—as she saw 
Them torn and ugly with blood. 

But presently she closed her eyes 
and somehow didn’t mind the ceil- 
ing creeping away in the gathering 
darkness. For it was easy to lie 
still, when she thought of Him. 
That’s why she kept fighting never 
to complain; never to ask for more 
than came to her—for hours every 
day she lived with Him. 

Aunt Mame was in from work 
and had called and flashed on the 
reading lamp beside her bed, before 
she knew. She must have slept a 
tiny bit. 

But she didn’t say she had 
dreamed, dreamed of her mother’s 
hands—and His. Only she put her 
own out slowly on her aunt’s arm, 
as she sat there beside her on the 
bed, and listened to the news she 
brought of a man, who had his arms 
cut off beneath a trolley in front of 
their place at noon; cut off, trying 
to pull a little lad from under the 
trolley wheels. 


* * * 


It was winter, the winter that 
comes after Christmas is gone—real 
winter. The reading lamp was 
lighted even so early as four in the 
afternoon now. They had moved 
her bed from near the window, al- 
though it didn’t matter much. That 
was one of the drawbacks of the 
little old-fashioned, brick house, 
where her aunts sheltered her. 
There was no place where, even in 
summer, she could look straight out 
a window to the street. Only in the 
front room—and she wouldn’t let 
them put a bed for her there. That 
was one of the things she wanted. 
Wanted but wouldn’t let them 
know. If she could only see out, 
and watch the children at play; the 
people going by. 
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Now, during the day, she could 
hear the snow, when it pounded 
like small hail, against the brick of 
the house wall and tatooed on the 
glass of the window; and at night, 
she could hear the wind shaking the 
leaves on the trellis of the front 
porch, the leaves that would not be 
torn loose by any frost or wind. 
They were long days and longer 
nights. 

But sometimes she was, oh, so 
happy. No one, even those whose 
bodies were tall and straight, could 
be so happy. Hours and hours of 
prayers, and offerings to heaven, 
piling higher and higher. She 
couldn’t help but wonder—oh, 
nearly every day—how many more 
days there must be. There wasn’t 
pain. This old twisted body was 
numb almost. God is good, even to 
those He punishes. That is the way 
she solved it. And then on the First 
Friday of every month. She lived 
from one to another. Counted the 
days until He came again. Then be- 
gan again to count. The seared 
yellow paper on the ceiling was a 
calendar visible to her eyes only. 
And then sometimes she’d think 
about the funny little casket they’d 
need for her. In bed no one could 
guess how little and twisted her 
body was. They wouldn’t need 
many bearers. It would be like a 
child’s funeral. She never saw a 
funeral—or a wedding. She wasn’t 
morbid, she told herself. She just 
had so much time to think—that 
was all. Any one like her, alone 
hours and hours every day would 
think, too—oh, about everything. 

She was reading again of the 
Little Flower. She had read her 
life twice already. She had a little 
statue on her stand—way at the 
foot of the bed. If it were on the 
side, she couldn’t turn to see it. Oh, 
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she and Sister Thérése were old 
friends. Now Sister was in heaven. 
The hands on that little statue were 
white and beautiful, too. 

Once she had asked Father Wood, 
if after the resurrection, people 
have the same bodies they had while 
on earth. When she got to heaven 
the Little Flower might be ashamed 
of her. And her mother would 
have that frightened look—un- 
less... 


II. 


It was in March the doctor 
stopped coming. For months now 
they hadn’t sent for him. He had 
told them there was nothing he 
could do. All he came for this time 
was to recommend a new basket- 
bed on wheels, that he had seen at 
the hospital, built especially for 
cripples. He said it would mean 
she might get to the porch in the 
summer ... He wondered why she 
didn’t seem glad to hear of it. 

She was thinking of the cost and 
she knew her Aunt Mame and Aunt 
Margaret could scarcely afford it. 
They had done so much for her al- 
ready. And there was no way ever 
of paying them back. When the 
doctor was gone and Aunt Margaret 
called some one on the phone, and 
she knew that she could, without 
being discovered, she cried just a 
little—the first time in months. 
For she knew if it were what the 
doctor said; no matter what if might 
cost—built to order even—they 
would get it for her. 

And she asked Our Lady on her 
beads, and the Little Flower and her 
mother—to make them forget. But 
for once they failed her. She thought 
later, they must have held a con- 
ference there in heaven and voted 
no. But did they know what it 

















meant? For it was the occasion of 
so much; the instrument even of 
her greatest failure. 

It was Easter Monday the doctor 
came and there was some pain 
as he lifted her into the strange new 
contraption. Just a big baby car- 
riage she thought; only it was fitted 
to her back as her bed had been. 
Such a ceremony; Aunt Mame had 
stayed home from work, to be there 
when the doctor came. They all 
cried—cried at one another it 
seemed, when she said it was com- 
fortable; and they both stood be- 
hind and pushed it slowly through 
the bedroom door, turning carefully, 
in the hall to the dining room. And 
there! There was a table set, as for 
a birthday party. And the doctor 
tried to laugh and couldn’t—and 
hurried away brushing at his eyes, 
saying he’d be back after supper to 
see if things were all right. 

But he was no more than in his 
office when the phone rang. So he 
hurried back. For she couldn’t— 
try as she would—keep her heart 
from thumping and Aunt Mame and 
Aunt Margaret grew frightened. 

Spring was coming; was almost 
at the doorstep. Only at night she 
worried. She sat at the window 
all day and every day. There were 
fewer prayers and less reading. She 
saw so much; so many new things, 
she almost forgot the seared yellow 
paper on the ceiling. For now, she 
could see across to the houses on 
the other side of the road; she came 
to know nearly everyone who passed, 
by sight and by name. Aunt Mar- 
garet would tell her. Oh, she had 


known the neighbors by name— 
many had come to see her—but now 
for a long time, she hadn’t to wait 
for them to come. 

The days unwound in sunlight— 
she could sit with Mame even after 
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supper until the funny little light, 
down at the corner which she 
couldn’t see, flared up. She was 
come from her cloister to the bor- 
ders of the world. And while it gave, 
it was taking away too, she knew. 

There was one who passed her 
every day. She thought of him 
most. He was a big, tall young 
man, wearing a light spring over- 
coat and gray, soft hat. She wor- 
ried too, how she waited for him. 
He went by the window to the left 
every morning at half past eight, 
almost to the minute. And came 
back down the street to her right 
at any minute from quarter of, un- 
til half past five, every evening. Al- 
ways with the same quick stride. 
And never once—and she had seen 
him for weeks—did he turn, to look 
in at the low, old-fashioned brick 
house that sat back in the yard. 

Of course, she had asked Mar- 
garet and Mame about him. All 
they knew was that his name was 
Sullivan, that he worked in the 
First National Bank, downtown; 
that he boarded two blocks down 
the street. He was a stranger in 
their city. No one knew any par- 
ticulars—whether he was married 
or single; where he came from, or 
why he passed by, almost sullenly, 
everyone on the street. 

She liked the mystery about him. 
After he passed in the morning she 
used to vision him getting on the 
car. She could see the women and 
girls look at him. She had never 
seen his face—save the profile as he 
passed. She began to wonder whether 
his eyes were blue or brown. Then 
suddenly—she shouldn’t be think- 
ing of him—she was a cripple who 
was giving her hours of life and all 
its emptiness to Someone else. And 
sometimes she sighed and wished 
she were back in her bed—although 
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she did love the patterns the sun 
made, and she watched the last 
squares of snow melt slowly away; 
and she saw the ground, turn in 
hours almost, from black to brown, 
even to dull green, as the waters 
of spring ran from the sidewalks 
to the street gutters. And she 
praised God for the wonders He did 
so well. 

Then came the day when the 
window was raised, ever so little; 
the day, when the door off the porch 
was left open; and.oh, that bright 
Sunday, when for the first time, 
they wheeled her—bundled up—to 
the corner of the porch. And the 
sun beat down through the lattice 
work, and she saw the dead leaves 
of last year, that still clung to the 
vine. The leaves that used to sing 
and chant and scold during winter 
nights. God was good. Her whole 
body sang with it. And she sat and 
thought of Lazarus come out of the 
tomb, to the Presence of ... She 
must learn to think and pray here 
—she must invite Him to the porch, 
beside her. 

But even while she thought thus, 
she wondered if the—she had 
named him just “Prince”’—man 
with the light coat and gray hat 
would go by and see her. No, she 
never saw him on Sundays. And 
Sundays were long days to her. Be- 
sides, she was only to stay on the 
porch for a short time. And it was 
midday. It would be too cool to 
be out before nine in the morning 
and too cool at five in the evening. 
But June was on its way and July 
and August. Then she went back 
quickly to Lazarus standing in the 
sunlight. 

Spring was wild this year, im- 
petuous, rain came and the sun gal- 
loped and everyone wondered at 
their game. For buds were months 
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ahead and even now for a week he 
went by without his topcoat. How 
big and fine!—yet never once, did 
he turn as he walked. If he would 
only glance—the window was open. 
She always had her hands in view 
as he passed. But this old house, 
she thought, was so far back from 
the walk. And the two big lilac 
bushes hid it even more now that 
the leaves had begun to widen. 

She had builded a whole story 
about him. Built it in snatches, of 
course, for whenever she found her- 
self thinking of him too long a time 
her conscience cried aloud. She 
would try not to. She wouldn’t 
think; she wouldn’t notice. She’d 
ask Margaret to move her, but then 
she might suspect. But she couldn’t 
turn her head away. When they 
faced her to the window, she just 
had to—had to see unless she closed 
her eyes. 

Finally every day of sunshine she 
was on the porch. The air was 
bracing. If her old body wasn’t 
twisted and broken, she thought, 
she could stand and tiptoe and run 
and dance. Dance! she wondered. 
It was spring for her. She felt these 
days as if spring came and kissed 
her—and laughed at her twisted 
body, and touched her cheek and 
even her heart. 

The sun was stronger, it seemed, 
each new time she lay there in her 
funny basket on the porch and read. 
And it stayed longer. It was nearly 
five when they wheeled her in now. 

Then came a day when she was 
out before eight-thirty. And he 
went by. And she liked the smooth 
whiteness of his face. He was won- 
derful, she thought. Better than 
those forced faces in the picture 
magazines young people sometimes 
brought her. But he never noticed 
her, shielded there in the corner of 


























the porch. And she was there when 
he came by that evening. Why 
didn’t he turn and look? Didn’t he 
ever turn? Why did he look so seri- 
ous, so solemnlike?... 

She counted the times he passed 
—twenty-one—and yet he hadn’t 
seen her. Did he know that she— 
a cripple girl lived there? Was there 
no one to tell him? She’d cough, 
or call Margaret to-morrow just as 
he passed. But when she heard his 
steps—down past the lilac bush— 
oh, she knew his step; could hear 
him come, before she could see him 
—and he went the range of her 
vision, so quickly—she just couldn’t. 
That evening she would. But a 
shower blew up at four, and she was 
in at the window when he went by 
with the collar of his blue jacket 
turned up close about his neck. 

That night, even saying her ro- 
sary, pictures of him came. And 
oh, she was mad at herself. She 
wasn’t faithful to her better friends 
of years. Maybe it was good, she 
thought, for her to be a cripple. 
Because if she were well and strong, 
she’d be like so many who never 
think of Him and His dear Mother. 

Then when three more days of 
sunshine came and were gone, and 
he went by with eyes down still, she 
could stand it no longer. She 
couldn’t tell these funny thoughts 
to Margaret and Mame. She couldn’t 
call him; she couldn’t do anything. 
And that night in a strange new 
rebellion, in an exasperation, she 
thought, she had once conquered 
for all time, she hugged the spread 
of her tiny bed basket about her face 
and sobbed. Sobbed because he 
didn’t notice. Then when she 
thought, she sobbed the more, be- 
cause she was failing Someone, who 
had been Friend, best Friend, so 
long. 
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There came new trials. For it 
seemed as if He had forsaken her. 
Jealous of her interest in another, 
He was gone, and would not heed 
her prayers, and help. Though she 
prayed the more, and to prove she 
didn’t care she shut her eyes when 
she heard him, and for two morn- 
ings and evenings never saw him, 
as he passed. 

But what could she do, alone, and 
by herself? She was almost sick 
at the thought of her heart, grow- 
ing twisted now, like her body. 
Why hadn’t they heard in heaven, 
when she said she was satisfied in 
her bed? Why didn’t they leave her 
staring at the seared paper on the 
ceiling, but seeing past to the won- 
ders of heaven, and to the islands of 
perfect bliss? 

Yet her busy mind planned. She 
would make him notice. She couldn’t 
run to the gate and cross the walk, 
as he hurried by. But—and as the 
scheme took form in her mind her 
heart pounded, as it pounded that 
day when she saw the birthday 
table, with cake and candles. 

Surely, she was mad. But he 
would notice, he would. He’d have 
to turn, come in the yard even. 

There was a patent brake that 
caught the rubber-tired wheels of 
her funny bed. There was no rail- 
ing on the porch. She had tried 
and now by queer little jumps she 
could start it rolling. It was a 
smooth stoned porch. There was 
only a short drop to the walk that 
curved and skirted the front and 
side, to a rear door. 

So for days she planned. Then 
courage came, oh, it was the devil 
himself, she knew, afterwards. She 
couldn’t see it then. People just 
can’t see him until he’s gone, shé 
thought. 

She heard his steps on the flag- 
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ging down the street. Few ever 
went by at just his time. Reaching 
her right hand across to the left, 
she found the brake. It was his 
step. Then she loosed it. Frantic, 
she gathered her little twisted body. 
She could feel the wheels move. 
Then she screamed. And for mo- 
ments she remembered nothing. 

But presently, she was aware—of 
him. She hadn’t fallen completely 
from her bed. And the carriage 
hadn’t tipped. Only he stood there 
smiling queerly down at her. 

He has blue eyes she thought. 
Tenderly he helped her back against 
the pillows. She looked up and 
smiled and said “Thank you.” 

Then Margaret came, pale-faced. 
Together they lifted her back to the 
porch. They were talking, while 
she looked and looked at him. He 
was handsome. He looked and was 
quiet for, oh, it seemed, so long. 
Then he said, “Isn’t it a pity, such 
a beautiful girl and such beautiful 
hands.” 

He reached out and took one in 
his own. And the last thing he 
said as he was leaving, was, “So if 
you have any time just say a prayer 
for me to-day.” 

But she didn’t, she couldn’t. She 
couldn’t eat. She asked Margaret 
to take her in. But Margaret talked 
a long time and finally left her. The 
look in those blue eyes was stamped 
on her mind; the feel of those great 
arms; and in her heart was hate, 
oh, so new an emotion for her. Hate 
for him; hate, even for the nice 
things he had said. 

For all she could think of was the 
failure she was. Some One knew 
she had planned this, deliberately. 
Why, what would Margaret say, if 
she knew? Or Mame? But she hadn’t 
hurt them. But her Other—her 
others! 


SPRING 


' time, for he had given up hope of 











When he came by at night, she 
was neither on the porch nor at 
the window. The excitement hours 
later was toc much! And the heart 
pounded and would not cease. And 
the doctor came. And Mame was 
called from the mill. The little 
twisted body shook and _ shook. 
Hysteria the doctor said. She heard 
him. Why if he only knew. 

That night when she could sob 
no more she told Margaret and 
Mame in little broken sentences— 
how she had chosen some one, even 
before Our Lord. She must have 
the priest that she might confess to 
Christ, and prove her sorrow. They 
quieted her—and in the morning 
the priest came. 

The next evening the man called, 
but she would not see him. He left 
a great five pound box of candy, but 
she would have none of it. 

But they gave her his message. 
It was to tell her that her prayers 
had been answered, for he was 
going back home, and that meant 
back to God and his Church. And 
he said he had been away a long 






finding God again, until he rescued 
her that morning, when her bed ran 
off the porch. 

And she only cried again. For 
she hadn’t said any prayers. And 
maybe her Lord was making fun 
of her. 

He was gone from the street when 
she was wheeled again to the porch. 
And a great peace is back with her. 
For she knows that there will come 
a new spring when her little twisted 
body will be made straight; when 
her best Friend, taking her hands 
in His, will lead her to Himself— 
she knows, for her mother, and the 
Little Flower, and His Mother, and 
even He, have told her so, though 
no one else has heard. 




















GLOBE-TROTTING IN FAR-OFF LANDS. 


By GEorGE CECIL. 


I, BLAZING BURMA. 


IDURMA is a country of extraor- 

dinary interest—and wealth. Be- 
fore King Thibaw’s highly cruel and 
tyrannous conduct towards his long- 
suffering subjects gave England an 
excuse to annex every acre, Burma 
was little known. Nor, for that mat- 
ter, do travelers (unless they are 
of the commercial variety) often 
show themselves there. Yet it is 
worth the intelligent globe-trotter’s 
attention. 

The land of the ruby and the pea- 
cock has its disadvantages; and 
what country has not? For the heat, 
being excessively moist and enervat- 
ing, is frightful for the greater part 
of the year. Even in “the rains” 
life is far from pleasant; mush- 
rooms almost sprouting in one’s 
boots, while pictures and_ their 
frames part company. The covers 
of books become limp, and cigars 
curl up and are rendered un- 
smokable. Fortunately, the winter, 
though a good deal hotter than the 
hottest European summer, is not 
too unbearable. 

In spite, however, of these dis- 
advantages, the European officials, 
officers in British regiments, mer- 
chants, and nondescripts often 
weather the storm. Having “put in 
their time,” they return to England 
and live long on inadequate pen- 
sions or fat savings. Others, suc- 
cumbing to repeated attacks of 
fever, leave their bones in Burma. 

The inhabitants are never any- 
thing but merry; they consider it 





Gaiety is 
the keynote of Burmese life; the 
children are taught that laughter is 


sinful to be otherwise. 


a thing to be cultivated. “Your 
little girl, Ma Chit, is ever laughing, 
O neighbor! Does she never cry?” 
“Never, O astonished one! Even the 
toothache makes her laugh”! 

The men do not work. They sit 
in the sun all day smoking long 
cheroots of unpleasant strength, re- 
moving the odoriferous bundle of 
weeds only at meal times. Loiter- 
ing through existence, these idle 
husbands relieve the monotony of 
doing nothing by occasionally stroll- 
ing in the native shopping quarter. 
Or they may do an odd job about 
the house, provided it is not tiring. 
But no power on earth will induce 
the Burman to take anything, or 
anybody, seriously. It would be 
outside the sluggard’s philosophy. 

To give the slothful fellow his 
due, however, he sometimes darns 
his petticoat-like garment or his 
trousers, but only when it is a case 
of dire necessity. Pantaloons with 
a hole in them are not admitted to 
the Buddhist temple, and the Bur- 
man is very correct on these occa- 
sions. 

The Burmese women are marvels 
of industry and business ability. 
With a little capital they become 
rice dealers, eventually rising to the 
height of their ambition, which is to 
own a rice mill. Excellent judges 
of precious stones, they pick up 
uncut rubies for a very few rupees, 
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selling them at a profit which makes 
the European dealer gasp with as- 
tonishment and envy. Diamonds, 
too, have their attention, and, in 
buying the treasures, uncommonly 
shrewd bargains are made. The 
stones represent so much capital, 
and on feast days and theater nights 
the capital adorns the capitalist’s 
pretty brown ears. 

The women smoke the same over- 
powering cheroots to which their 
husbands are so partial—and al- 
most as many. When going to the 
pagoda these little people smoke; 
while doing the work of the house 
they puff away. The cigars are 
made locally, costing less than a 
farthing apiece, consequently, there 
are very few Burmese who cannot 
afford them. Oddly enough, the 
European exiles also like the brand, 
preferring the rankest specimen to 
an Havana. In Burma, however, 
many strange things happen. 

Ma Chit arranges her hair attrac- 
tively, a red rose or two peeping out 
of the coal-black tresses, or from 
behind her ear. A jacket and petti- 
coat 6f brilliant hue are worn, cot- 
ton serving for every day wear and 
silk for great occasions, of which 
there are many. But if Ma Chit is 
well-to-do, she has no use for cot- 
ton. 

Rangoon, the capital, harbors all 
the nations of the East. Indians 
run prosperous shops; Chinese deal 
in everything, from rice and teak 
to the curious ivories which they 
import from their native land; 
Siamese and Singhalese buy and 
sell unceasingly. Sumatrans and 


Javanese may be seen trying to 
make themselves understood by the 
policemen, who probably have or- 
dered them to “move on.” Japanese 
commercial travelers, very much 
alive to the main chance, take men- 
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tal notes of all they see and hear. 
Cochin-China also is represented in 
this busy river port, where, by the 
way, rice is the chief commodity. 
It is the staple food of the country. 

There are also Mandalay and 
Pegu, which are not particularly 
important, though the Pegu pony 
has gained fame for itself, being 
sent in to the neighboring coun- 
tries. Moulmein, too, may be men- 
tioned, for, though unattractive, it 
exports a surprising quantity of 
teak and builds many ships. Each 
of these towns publishes vernacular 
papers, in which the Government is 
daily taken to task. "Twas ever 
thus. 

Cocaine, though contraband, may 
be had by anyone who cares to pay 
a huge price for it; many will do 
anything, including murdering their 
best friends, to get a pinch. When 
the police make a haul, it goes hard 
with the cocaine merchant. 

Except for one trifling hillock, 
the country round about Rangoon 
is as flat as a pancake. Upon this 
slight eminence is set the most 
wonderful thing in all Burma, the 
Shwe-Dagon. It is a temple, the 
upper part of which is covered with 
gold plates, the rest being faced 
with burnished gold leaf. The 
Shwe-Dagon stands on a vast plat- 
form, and at night several tiers of 
electric lights illuminate the pa- 
goda. 

Every evening the native popu- 
lation of Rangoon makes a pilgrim- 
age to this gilded shrine, being con- 
veyed by tramway, car, Pegu ponies, 
or on foot. They give alms to the 
yellow-robed priests, requesting 
them, in return, to chase away all 
evil spirits. When not engaged in 
laughing at life, the Burman is a 
very superstitious person; the naats 
(spirits) are his bugbear. 
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The white man also occasionally 
visits the pagoda, calling on the way 
at a beautiful palm-fringed lake. 
But his spare time is mostly devoted 
to polo, tennis, races, riding-parties 
and bridge. Slaking an ever-pres- 
ent thirst—with limejuice and soda 
—also keeps him busy. 


II. EGyptTi1aNn WEDDINGS. 


Egypt, like India, is a land in 
which custom dies hard; indeed, it 
is well-nigh imperishable. And, as 
in all Mohammedan _ countries, 
woman must (very improperly) be 
content to regard herself as inferior 
to man, the supercilious tyrant. 
Even the white bride—Egyptians of 
quality are given to marrying Euro- 
pean women—is expected to regard 
her overbearing husband as a su- 
perior being, one who can do no 
wrong. Besides, having married in- 
to the Moslem faith, she virtually 
becomes a Mohammedan, accepting 
the obligations of her new religion, 
irksome though some of them are. 
Allah, through his trusted servant 
Mohammed, has made known to the 
sons of Adam that the daughters of 
Eve are of little accounf, of use only 
as mothers, cooks, and housekeep- 
ers; they cannot be treated as com- 
panions. 

Meanwhile, despite these hard 
conditions, few Egyptian girls fail 
to marry. No respectable man 
dreams of remaining a bachelor, 
and, the Koran permitting a hus- 
band to take four wives, men may 
be said to abound. True, there are 
enlightened natives who, rebelling 
against the practice, content them- 
selves with one spouse. The neigh- 
bors hold them in contempt. 

The marriage is arranged by par- 
ents and friends, the contracting 
parties having no say in the matter. 
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The father of a marriageable 
daughter, meeting a friend, casually 
remarks: “Your son, Arabi, is old 
enough to wed. Pray, what dowry 
is expected with my gazelle-eyed 
girl?” After many days of arguing, 
money being dearly prized in Egypt, 
the bargain is concluded, the young 
couple meeting—perhaps for the 
first time in their lives—at the 
wedding ceremony. In exalted cir- 
cles the bridegroom may evince 
some interest in his intended bride, 
particularly if the educational cur- 
riculum has included a visit to 
Europe. But whether lordly Pasha 
or humble fellah (peasant), the 
dowry plays a very important part 
in the proceedings. Without it the 
most lovely of her sex will vainly 
pine for a suitor. 

The ceremony may be a very 
simple business. The bride, who 
probably is well under sixteen, 
makes the most of her appearance, 
coconut oil, henna, and kohl for 
throwing the eyes into relief, being 
lavishly used. Amber beads and 
silver bangles, if nothing better is 
procurable, are displayed to ad- 
vantage, a pair of embroidered slip- 
pers lending the finishing touch. 
The young man has donned a new- 
ly-blocked fez with a capacious 
black tassel, or a turban-like head- 
dress, and a clean white linen cloak. 
If, however, the bridegroom is a 
person of consequence, he sports a 
frock coat, this obsolete Western 
garment having an extraordinary 
vogue on the other side of the blue 
Mediterranean. Worn in conjunc- 
tion with a fez, pantaloons of quaint 
Egyptian cut, and a waistcoat of 
rainbow hue, it has a remarkable 
effect. None more so, by Allah! 

A priest recites verses from the 
Koran in a singsong voice, pockets 
his modest fee, and retires. The 
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bride is congratulated by her girl 
friends—and advised by the mar- 
ried women present to humor the 
man who has secured her hand and 
dowry ... “Be submissive,” is the 
advice of the matrons, “or, as sure 
as there is a sun in the sky and 
crocodiles in the Nile, you will suf- 
fer!” 

When a “notable” weds his first 
wife a certain amount of pomp, 
ceremonial and merry making is 
observed. The /fiki (priest) has the 
support of highly-placed coreligion- 
ists; innumerable relations are pres- 
ent at the ceremony; food is dis- 
tributed to the poor, as well as 
buksheesh. The bride is conveyed 
in procession to her new abode, 
tireless musicians blowing discord- 
ant blasts on long trumpets rather 
like trombones. In the case of a 
rich couple the festivities may last 
ten days, especially if dancers of 
the famous Ouled-Nail tribe have 
been engaged. For the Egyptian 
guest never wearies of their con- 
tortions and wrigglings, nor of lis- 
tening to the music, which is pro- 
vided by curious stringed instru- 
ments and little drums. Its mo- 
notony is said to ravish the native 
senses. 

Should the son of Adam decide to 
avail himself of the permission so 
generously accorded by the Koran, 
he curtails the ceremonies for his 
second, third, and fourth marriage. 
The fiki recites the necessary 
prayers, and relations are permitted 
to give the bride good advice, the 
Egyptians approving of that which 
costs nothing. The buksheesh and 
dancing-girls, however, are consid- 
ered unnecessary. 

Divorce is incredibly simple, the 
husband merely saying three times: 
“I divorce you.” He may (or may 
not) return the dowry. 
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WIiLp ELEPHANT HUNTING 
IN CEYLON. 


III. 


In Siam and elsewhere wild ele- 
phants are shot by the natives, 
sometimes with bows and arrows 
of the poisoned variety; and in In- 
dia and other countries, the Keddah 
accounts for a certain number every 
year. In Ceylon the enterprising 
sportsman, braving sunstroke, and 
the possibility of being annihilated 
in other directions, for a wounded 
elephant is an unpleasantly tough 
customer, stalks the “hathi” in the 
hope of putting a ball into his brain. 
Or, laying aside marksmanship for 
strategy, he organizes a “krael,” 
and makes money by selling the 
captured elephants. It may be noted 
that although the comparative trifle 
of, say, £40, or thereabouts, will 
purchase “My Lord the Elephant,” 
it costs nearly double this figure to 
train him. And, even with the best 
of care and attention, he is apt to 
pine away and die before complet- 
ing his course of instruction. The 
wild elephant, you see, does not 
take kindly to captivity. Wives and 
other savage animals may be tamed 
with kindness and tactfulness; the 
elephant is a different proposition. 
Once subjugated, however, he is 
worth his weight in rupees. The 
creature lives for countless decades, 
and its strength is equal to much 
horse power. 

The first thing the organizer does 
is to secure the codperation of the 
Singhalese chiefs, who are ever 
ready to provide beaters and to lend 
decoy elephants—of which more 
anon. A site for the “krael’” is then 
fixed in the center of the jungle, 
a huge stockade being built. The 
walls of this inclosure consist of 
tree trunks about twelve feet in 
height, which are driven into the 

















ground and connected by crossbars 
and logs, the fence being sufficiently 
strong to prevent the elephants 
breaking through it. An army of 
about 5,000 native beaters next is 
assembled, and instructed to form 
a ten mile circle. So far so good; 
but the Singhalee (local white jest- 
ers love to speak of “Singhal-hes” 
and “Singhal-shes”’) is not going to 
risk his neck for nothing... . 
“How much per day will the high- 
born pay me?” is his first question. 
“And if some devil of an elephant 
kills me, who will provide for my 
stricken wife and sorrowing chil- 
dren?” is another of his many 
queries . . . Finally, all is arranged 
to the coolie’s satisfaction, and he 
takes up his scouting duties, alter- 
nately eating, sleeping, and slowly 
walking onwards, and, of course, 
keeping in touch with his neighbors. 
Occasionally, he taps the trees with 
a stick, or sings a snatch of a song 
in a high falsetto voice, just to let 
the elephants know that they are 
expected to march in the same di- 
rection as the beaters. Should a 
herd break back, the coolies, dou- 
bling in their tracks, head off the 


elephants. 
The beat lasts about a month, for 
comparatively small though the 


circle is, the animals frequently be- 
come obstreperous, dashing off in 
various directions. Indeed, after 
being driven almost within sight of 
the stockade, they may wildly stam- 
pede in all quarters of the jungle— 
except the desired one. The beaters 
then fly for their lives, reassembling 
later, to once again help in making 
the elephant the servant of man. 
Eventually, the herd is at the 
gate of the stockade; and the 5,000 
beaters, reénforced by men with 
guns and musical (?) instruments, 
and by a yelling crowd of natives, 
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prevent it getting through. The 
stands on either side of the inclosure 
are packed with spectators, many 
of whom, greatly appreciating the 
opportunity of assisting at a “krael,” 
have come from a considerable dis- 
tance, even from the uttermost ends 
of the island, and perhaps in one 
way or another, paid highly for a 
seat. And when the decoy elephants 
and the “noosers” are at work, they 
certainly see something worth see- 
ing. A “decoy” ranges himself 
alongside a wild elephant, and 
tickles, with his trunk, the captive’s 
hind leg . . . “Bother that fly,” says 
the tickled one, raising his leg... . 
Impatience is the beast’s undoing. 
The “nooser” promptly slips a noose 
of hide over the foot, the other end 
of which is fastened to the “decoy,” 
and beats a speedy retreat. With 
furious trumpetings and endless 
struggles, the enraged prisoner tries 
to free himself. He might as well 
attempt to withstand dynamite. His 
capturer pulls him towards a big 
tree, walking round and round till 
the rope has practically tied him 
to it. The hind legs are then fas- 
tened to the tree, and the bellowing 
creature does its utmost to free him- 
self. But, as the song says, “all in 
vain.” He may be as strong as forty 
Samsons rolled in one; the tree, 
however, is stronger. After trumpet- 
ing himself hoarse, the exhausted 
“hathi’” finally gives in, and, a few 
hours after being tied up, he is un- 
shackled and removed between two 
guardian “decoys.” 

Should the captive cause trouble, 
the “decoys” speedily settle him. 
Surrounding the refractory animal, 
they buffet and butt it, till, appalled 
by the determination of the “de- 
coys” to stand no nonsense, the 
cowed leviathan yields to superior 
force. He may put up a good fight; 
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but, sooner or later, the sponge is 
thrown up. 

Sometimes an elephant, after hon- 
orably earning his living for a trifle 
of a hundred years as a beast of 
burden, suddenly goes “must.” This 
means that he treacherously does to 
death his confiding keeper, and, 
escaping from control, roams the 
district, killing every man, woman 
and child he sees. In the intervals of 
dealing out sudden death, the mis- 
guided brute knocks over native 
huts as though they were so many 
paper boxes, tears up young trees, 
and tramples the industrious vil- 
lagers’ carefully tended fruit and 
vegetable gardens. In fact, there is 
no end to the mischief he does; and 
if, as it sometimes happens, no one 
in the neighborhood possesses a 
gun, half the district may be devas- 
tated before his frolics are cut short. 
Desolation marks the track of the 
“must” elephant. Even the chatter- 
ing monkeys and the brightly-plum- 
aged birds are frightened, while 
everything that creeps and crawls 
has fled for fear of “the wrath to 
come.” There is no terror like that 
which he inspires. 

Occasionally, shooting parties are 
got up for the express purpose of 
bringing the destructive animal to 
book. If the sportsman makes a 
good shot, and bowls over the ele- 
phant, his name will be forever hal- 
lowed by the natives. Should he, 
on the other hand, merely irritate 
the beast, his last hour probably has 
come. Let him shin up a tree; the 
elephant will uproot it. Taking 
refuge if a hut is of no avail; the 
creature simply reduces the shanty 
to powder, and with it, the aggres- 
sor. If he tries to put a lake be- 
tween himself and the elephant 
whose ribs have been tickled, before 
he has rowed a dozen lengths his 
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pursuer has caught him up. And 
so on ad infinitum. 

Before setting out to slaughter a 
“must” elephant, the sportsman 
makes his will—and tries to insure 
his life. Few companies, however, 
accept this class of insurance. 


IV. CHINESE DAINTIES. 


China being a country of topsy- 
turvydom, it is not surprising that 
the Chinese menu contains many 
fearsome dishes which would turn 
the stomach of the average foreign- 
er. And, in addition to serving up 
meat which the white man would 
not give to his dog, or to his cat, 
nearly everything is cooked in oil, 
or fat, while an enormous quantity 
of garlic is added. It, however, 
agrees with the consumers—which 
presumably is all that matters. 

“Man wants but little here be- 
low” might be the Chinaman’s mot- 
to, for his diet often is of the light- 
est. Two handfuls of boiled rice, 
with a very small portion of boiled 
fish, or vegetables, enables a coolie 
to support life for twenty-four 
hours; and although well-to-do per- 
sons do not stint themselves where 
quality is concerned, the quantity 
usually is restricted. Cattle and 
sheep are scarce almost to vanish- 
ing-point; joints of mutton and 
beef are only for the very rich; 
pork, or a cheap substitute, of 
which the Chinese seem inordinate- 
ly fond, taking its place. Ducks, 
too, being inexpensive, are a staple 
article of food, while the man who 
can afford luxuries will cheerfully 
give a dollar for a well-nourished 
water snake. These, together with 
freshly caught carp, tench, and 
other fish, are transferred to tanks, 
fed till they are ready to burst, and 
sold for whatever they will fetch. 
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Several centuries ago the Chinese 
Empire was overrun with rats, a 
circumstance which set the celestial 
economist a-thinking . . . “Why not 
eat them?” suggested one of the 
literati; and his fellows, aghast at 
the idea, threatened to rend him. 
Decades passed; the scholar, who, 
in the meantime, had become a very 
old man, renewed his suggestion, 
with the result that a new genera- 
tion took him seriously. Rats were 
forthwith slaughtered for the table, 
and to-day the dried animals may 
be seen hanging by the dozen in 
the shops set apart for their sale. 
Sometimes the flesh is fricasseed; 
but the more popular method of 
cooking the doubtful dainty is to 
fry the flesh in oil with chestnuts 
and garlic. Horse steak, too, is in 
request, even if the beast has died 
from natural causes. 

There are restaurants which 
specially cater to those who thrive 
on cats’ and dogs’ flesh, the car- 
casses of these animals being sus- 
pended in the window with a view 
to advertising the establishment and 
attracting customers. Bald persons, 
for some unexplained reason, prefer 
black cats to those of other colors, 
and the restaurant-keeper makes 
the diners pay through the nose for 
their preference. Formerly he used 
to assure his credulous patrons that 
all the meat was cut from black cats. 
Upon the cook of a black cats’ flesh 
restaurant trying to dispose of some 
colored skins, the customers de- 
manded to witness the operation of 
removing the meat from the un- 
skinned carcass. The result is that 
black cats are now specially bred 
for the market. These remarks also 
apply to black dogs, the meat being 
cut into small lumps and fried in 
oil, while the dainty is prescribed 
by doctors as a preventative against 
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some ninety-nine of the diseases to 
which the flesh is heir. Indeed, the 
yellow medico is so firm a believer 
in the dogs’ flesh diet that he prob- 
ably is a shareholder in the local 
restaurants devoted to the sale of 
prime cuts from the puppy dog. 
“Business is business.” 

Birds-nest soup, as well as shark’s 
fin and fish gills, are popular with 
the rich Chinese, who, by the way, 
cannot understand why the Eng- 
lishmen whom they invite to dine 
off them do not ask for a second 
helping. Nor do they think well of 
the whife man for refusing the dish 
of fried locusts which is passed 
round at intervals, just as elsewhere 
olives and burned almonds make 
their appearance from time to time. 
The Chinese fling the doomed lo- 
custs alive into the pan of boiling 
oil, it being too much trouble to 
kill the wretched creatures first and 
to boil them afterwards. It is also 
pretended that scalded locust tastes 
best. Perhaps. 

Grasshoppers, lizards, blackbeetles 
and cockroaches are much relished 
by the true Chinese gourmet, the 
dainty being specially dried. Melons, 
too, are prepared thus; pickled cab- 
bage, pickled nuts and salted fruit 
are in enormous demand; stewed 
frogs, grilled whale, salted birds’ 
tongues, smoked duck, sea-slug 
soup, pigeons’ feet, broiled worms, 
broiled seaweed, chrysanthemum 
petals, eggs preserved in wood ashes, 
smoked chicken and birds’ brains are 
amongst the fifty dishes forming 
the menu at a dinner given by an 
opulent Chinaman. Although the 
guests, happily for their health, are 
not expected to eat largely of each, 
custom demands that everything 
must at least be tasted, while it is 
incumbent upon the diners to 
empty the bowl of rice which is 
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served at the beginning of the meal. 
The same plate is used for each 
course, no attempt being made to 
clean it. At intervals during the 
almost endless dinner the host 
transfers titbits from his own to 
his neighbor’s plate, and at the con- 
clusion of the feast he apologizes 
for not having furnished choicer 
viands. 

In addition to the above-men- 
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tioned dishes, there are others “too 
numerous to mention,” some of 
which are positively repulsive, un- 
less western taste is at fault. The 
celestial diner, however, often tops 
the scriptural three score and ten 
by twenty years, and more—clear 
proof that aged eggs and similar 
things form a healthy diet. But one 
must be a Chinaman to digest 
them! 





ADVICE. 
By WILLIAM WALSH. 


My friend, it’s unseemly, 
When spring’s in the air, 

To walk in a young world 
Scented so fair, 

Strumming a jaded string 
On the harp of despair. 


Sing, lad, of summer. 
Why will you borrow 

Of yesterday’s folly, 
Or trouble to-morrow 

With fears? By the Cross of hope 
Leave sorrow, sorrow. 


The sun warms the mountain; 
The last of the snows 
Make room for the violets, 
And they for the rose. 
Why should you only be sad, 
Of all that grows? 


































A BELOVED VAGABOND’S GRAVE. 


By SeEumAs MAcMANuws. 


N a recent lecture trip, adven- 

turing into several distant, and 
almost unknown, little towns buried 
in the Canadian backwoods, I 
reached an isolated village of north- 
western Ontario,—a village dropped 
there as a convenience to itself by 
a big transcontinental railway need- 
ing a spot in the tedious wilderness 
where its weary train crew could be 
relieved. The trainman, the trapper, 
and the dreamful far-wandered 
prospecter, alone, justified this 
hamlet’s solitary existence. But, as 
I was to discover, this French-Ca- 
nadian village—hitherto unknown 
outside the railroad time-table— 
was, by a freak of fate, a sad and 
tragic bit of drama, to write itself 
down on the literary map of the 
world. 

John Stokes, big-hearted and 
burly engine-driver, with enticing 
Irish accent, told me his part in the 
little drama as we stood on the vil- 
lage street just under the fascinat- 
ing sign of: 


Napoleon La Joie 
Entrepreneur de Pompes Funébres. 


Le bon curé, Pére Gascon, and Mon- 
sieur le docteur Sheahan supplied 
the rest of it. And Pére Gascon 
finally took me to his cemetery and 
showed me—under the poplars in 
the secluded corner where charity 
inters the unclaimed and unknown 
—the modest grave of one of them 
whose voice, raised from the tomb, 
has arrested the attention of an ad- 
miring world. The name which had 


been traced upon the two crossed 
sticks that at first marked his grave 
—the name copied from a notebook 
found in the lost one’s pocket—was 
Louis Hémon. 

On a July evening in the year 
1913, John Stokes, engine-driver on 
the Pacific-bound Transcontinental, 
who, at Chapleau (our village) had 
just relieved the tired one who 
brought “Number Seven” thus far, 
was getting into his stride a mile 
out, and rounding a curve, when he 
saw, a very short distance ahead, 
a pair of typical hobos, headed Pa- 
cifieward also, and traveling on the 
east-bound track. As a precaution 
against their unawaredly stepping 
over onto his track he at once gave 
them a toot. Instantly the start- 
led hobos, mistaking the import, 
jumped for fancied safety into the 
path of the roaring train, and were 
shot into a world where weary 
willies no more are compelled to 
count the countless ties. 

John Stokes pulled up his engine 
with a jerk that flung his passengers 
to the floor, went back with his crew 
to pick up the bodies, attached his 
telephone outfit to the wires and 
reported the happening—and was 
then ordered to leave a man with 
the bodies till help arrived, and re- 
sume his journey. When life stops 
the command is: On with life! 

Worth interjecting here is a 
quaint picture of the commonness 
of the killings of that time on that 
section of the big railway—told to 
me by two other Chapleau railway 
men who were detailing to me rem- 
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iniscences of this event. “Around 
that time,” said one of these men, 
while the other reminiscenfly smiled 
approval, “by reason of the devil’s 
own roadbed, the shortage of men, 
and the fact that any fellow who 
could run a Ford car got the job 
of engine-driver, by means of forged 
or borrowed papers—derailings, 
collisions, and bowling over of 
trackwalkers came so thick and fast 
that old Cornelius Buckley (who 
had been driving an engine on the 
line since the line was a youngster) 
when he’d wake up to go on his 
shift, would stretch and yawn like 
this—(giving imitation)—and ask, 
‘Have any o’ ye heard tell yet how 
many were kilt las’ night?’ ” 

Dr. Sheahan, a nurse, and some 
railway men soon arrived on the 
scene—on an engine with baggage 
van. The good Doctor examined 
both men and pronounced life ex- 
tinct. The bodies were placed in 
the van and drawn back to the vil- 
lage where on being searched for 
identification clues, there were 
found on them twenty-seven pen- 
nies, three fishhooks, a bit of sfring, 
a pencil stub, a tiny notebook with 
some figures in it, and a name— 
that which was later copied onto 
the rude wooden cross placed above 
the resting place of the notebook’s 
owner. A perfunctory inquest was 
held. “Accidentally killed whilst 
walking the tracks,” was the find- 
ing, the engine-driver being (prop- 
erly) exonerated from all blame. 

The bodies were then passed over 
to l’entrepreneur des pompes funé- 
bres and, as the name in the pocket- 
book betokened that its bearer was 
presumably Catholic, Pére Gascon 
had the body taken to the little 
parish church, read the prayers and 
sang the Libera for the soul of the 
unfortunate one—and then, among 
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the other unfortunates, under the 
poplars, in the remote corner of the 
little cemetery of Chapleau, the 
green quilt was drawn over the face 
of the latest arrival in the silent 
colony. Then the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Napoleon La 
Joie, and the good Curé of Chap- 
leau dismissed the event from their 
minds, 

Months later the French Consul 
at Montreal, moved by the pleading 
letters of a distressed mother in 
Paris, began sending broadcast in- 
quiries regarding the whereabouts 
of a certain Louis Hémon. The lost 
one had quitted in May the farm- 
stead of M. Bédard a habitant in the 
Saguenay (most northerly section 
of Quebec Province) where he had 
been a hired hand, and from whence 
he had sent, in installments, to 
Paris—for submission to the liter- 
ary editor of Le Temps, the manu- 
script of a novel of French-Canadian 
life. He had set his face Pacific- 
ward, intimating that he wanted to 
experience the life of the great 
western prairies, and picture it forth 
with his pen—as he had done the 
life of the Old Province. His last 
direction to his Parisian home, and 
the only clue leading to his pos- 
sible whereabouts, was that letters 
mailed him from France up to the 
middle of July should be sent to 
Fort William, Ontario—and letters 
leaving France between mid-July 
and the first day of August should 
go to Winnipeg. This last note was 
written in the latter half of June. 
Then a long silence had ensued. 

For a good while the Consul’s 
search was absolutely fruitless. The 
wanderer whom he sought seemed 
to have been engulfed by oblivion. 
But, one day the inquiry accidental- 
ly came to the attention of a Ca- 
nadian railway official with a phe- 
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nomenal memory for names. “Louis 
Hémon—Louis Hémon?” Yes, he 
surely had met with that name be- 
fore—somewhere in the company’s 
records. Could it have been the 
name of one of those derelicts who 
were forever falling foul of their 
trains? It seemed to him like that. 
He made search; and, sure enough, 
found that his conjecture was cor- 
rect. Louis Hémon was the name 
of one of two hobo trespassers 
struck by Number Seven on the 
evening of July 8th, west of Chap- 
leau—and, as a Frenchman, buried 
by Pére Gascon. He transmitted the 
intelligence to the Consul at Mon- 
treal, who, in turn, wrote at once 
to the Curé for further particulars. 
The Curé who had buried many 
wanderers could not at the moment 
pick out in his memory any particu- 
lar one from the unfortunate crowd 
—and besides he was busy with the 
affairs of his parish—and so neg- 
lected to reply. Soon he received 
from the French Consul a second 
letter, reprimanding and command- 
ing. Pére Gascon is a charming, 
genial, winning little man—but has 
the Gallic fire smoldering, and ready 
at the wind’s puff to leap to life, 
behind his geniality. He replied 
quickly, tersely, and pithily to the 
Consul requesting him to pocket his 
censures and keep his commands 
for the subjects of M. Clemenceau, 
of whom he was glad not to be one. 
Then came from a reasonable Con- 
sul an apologetic letter, and an ap- 
peal to the Curé’s generous good- 
ness. The man of whom he sought 
information was no ordinary va- 
grant, but a law graduate, a master 
of Oriental languages, a promising 
littérateur, son of a high educa- 
tional official in France, and—more 
important to the occasion—son of a 
distracted mother. 
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Then Pére Gascon put on his 
thinking cap, called in Napoleon La 
Joie, entrepreneur des pompes 
funébres, and some of his parish- 
oners connected with the railway. 
Between them they recalled, and 
filled in several details of, the killing 
of two hobos and the burying of the 
particular one in whose pocketbook 
was the name of Louis Hémon. 
And in the neglected corner of the 
little cemetery they located the 
grave and placed upon it a marker. 
The few scant particulars of Louis 
Hémon’s sudden passing, and lone 
burial, and the fact that his resting- 
place was located, were sent to the 
Consul, and thence to a grieving 
mother in Paris. 

Soon after was published in the 
feuilleton of Le Temps the roman 
Canadien, Maria Chapdelaine, whose 
charm, whose artistry, whose fresh- 
ness and vividness, arrested the at- 
tention of that paper’s readers. 
Later there came out a limited Ca- 
nadian edition of the book. And, 
after a time a Parisian publisher 
ventured to put forth a tentative 
edition of a story whose winning- 
ness curiously persisted in readers’ 
memories. The tentative edition 
was literally eaten up. Another, 
and another, and another were 
clamored for. Maria Chapdelaine 
leaped to fame in France. The 
critics covered it with praise, the 
multitude bought it, the world took 
it to its heart. The sales of the book 
—in France alone, reaching away 
beyond the half-million mark—out- 
distanced those of any other French 
novel, save Rostand’s Cyrano and 
L’Aiglon. This, independent of its 
sale in translations in England, 
America, and elsewhere. It may be 
said that the reading world rang 
with the name of him who lay in a 
nameless grave, among the waifs, 
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strays, unclaimed, and unknown, 
in the pitiful corner of a little 
cemetery hundreds of miles from 
anywhere, in the Canadian wilder- 
ness. 

The Government of Quebec 
named important lakes after both 
Louis Hémon and the central char- 
acters in the novel which had 
brought bright honor to their coun- 
try. A modest monument was 
erected to his memory at Peribonka, 
by the spot where he had served, a 
hired hand, and while serving en- 
shrined his employers in immortal 
romance. And a little marble slab 
(shaming the rough wooden crosses 
of his vagrant neighbors) was raised 
above his mound in the Chapleau 
backwoods: 


Ici repose 
Louis Hémon 
homme de lettres 
Né a Brest (France) 
le 12 Octobre 1880 
Décédé 
a Chapleau (Ont.) 
le 8 Juil., 1913. 
Hommage de la Societé St. Jean 
Baptiste de Montreal 
1920. 
(Here lies Louis Hémon, man of 
letters, born at Brest, France, Oc- 
tober 12, 1880, died at Chapleau, 
Ont., July 8, 1913. The gift of the 
Society of St. Jean Baptiste of Mon- 
treal, 1920.) 


Crudely painted letters upon the 
wooden cross marking the mound 
on Louis Hémon’s left hand record 
the legend: 


T. Deshlevy 
Russia. May, 1915. 


His neighbor on his immediate right, 
like many of the others in this plot, 
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left behind him no name. His cross 
is eloquently blank. Crowding our 
friend at the head are three mounds 
with three rude crosses—one blank 
—two with names rudely cut in the 
wood; their straggling, up and 
down, badly-shaped letters obvious- 
ly sunk in them by a pocket knife 
in the hand of a sorrowing survivor 
of the railroad wreck in which the 
lives of these three were blotted out. 
One of them spells 


Iwun Kolotelo 
1913. 


The other 


Maik Heziuko 
1913. 


And just a few yards away from 
Louis and his fellow vagrants are 
neat stones, over well-kept mounds, 
of worthy habitants: 


A la 
Mémoire de 
Napoleon La France, 


and others of the recent dead. 
Among these the inevitable record 
of one of the Irish Wild Geese, 
whose scattered graves I find in the 
loneliest, most remote burial places 
on the face of this Continent—and 
whose last record always binds 
them to the very bog or bleak moun- 
tain shoulder whereon their life 
began. 
Here lies 
Denis Corrigan 
a native of the townland of Carrick- 
nahorna 
Parish of Lisnagreine 
County of Fermanagh 
Ireland. 


It is a romantic, picturesque spot 
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where Louis Hémon lies—a singu- 
larly appropriate halting place for 
the blithe and dreamful vagrant— 
in the silent heart of the far-flung 
forest, where the restless spirit 
would resist no more the witching 
spell of peace. Civilization’s irritat- 
ing din, its fever and fret, expend 
themselves and expire three hun- 
dred leagues away—no faintest 
wave of them flowing here to flutter 
the dreams of the dreamer. The 
silver birches and the poplars that 
stud the cemetery in natural growth 
sing in their leaves, a dirge, not sad 
but sweet, above the dead. 

The little cemetery of Chapleau 
is a pleasant promontory, held on 
three sides in the loving embrace of 
Lake Kebs-Kwa-She-Shing’s lapping 
waters. A balmy April breath was 
playing in the poplars as I stood 
in dream by Louis’ grave, listening 
to the fairy music, and watching 
the wavelets on the winding waters 
of sinuous Kebs-Kwa-She-Shing, 
being wooed and kissed by the ar- 
dent sun of spring. On the edge 
of the waters half a mile eastward, 
where the waters were losing them- 
selves in another wind, glimmered 
against the dark green, wooded 
background, the white cots of an 
Ojibway village. A deserted village 
just now—for another month at 
least must elapse, before the in- 
habitants return thereto, from their 
winter hunting grounds far to the 
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north. In their canoe fleet they will 
paddle past the cemetery—men, 
women, and children chanting their 
home-coming song. Their canoes 
will be crammed, not alone with 
their winter’s harvesting—great 
piles of pelts, bear, wolf, moose, 
fox, and beaver—but with their 
household furnishings, their cats, 
their dogs, their gramophones. After 
they have opened their summer cots 
on the lakeside, and established all 
their belongings therein, they'll 
paddle across the lake and land at 
the foot of the cemetery, visit Pére 
Gascon’s church and give thanks to 
le bon Dieu for a magnificently cold 
(fifty below) and profitable winter, 
carry their loads of pelts to the 
agents, collect their piles of cash, 
visit all the village stores and hap- 
pily return across the lake again, 
with loads of everything that the 
village had to offer—ice cream, 
bright waistcoats, rocking-chairs, 
candies, jewelry, harmonicas, ac- 
cordions, gay lithographs, silver- 
headed walking sticks, colored 
beads, jew’s-harps, and some more 
gramophones. 

On one side Louis Hémon, where 
he rests, has his _ well-beloved 
French-Canadians, and on the other 
side these children of the woods— 
whose quaint traffic will be regarded 
with consuming interest by the 
gentle spirit that hovers over Louis’ 
modest mound. 











ENGLISH MONASTIC LIFE IN FORMER DAYS. 


By WILMOT VAUGHAN, 


**7‘YANTERBURY has gone its way 

and York has gone, Durham 
is gone and Winchester is gone. It 
was sore to part with them.” 

The different orders of monks, 
Benedictines, Cistercians, Premon- 
stratensians, and others generally 
adhered to certain traditions and 
styles of architecture when build- 
ing their monasteries, but there was 
a similarity in the distribution of 
the accommodation of an abbey 
common to all of them. 

The cloister was the monks’ 
home; it contained four passages at 
right angles to one another and it 
usually lay south of the church 
nave for reasons of warmth; it was 
roofed in, and in the later Middle 
Ages glazed windows were added 
between the arches. There were re- 
cesses in the walls on the side near- 
est the church, where study could 
be carried on and which had mats, 
or hay, or straw on the floor and 
screens to keep drafts away. 

The Maundy Thursday ceremony 
of washing the feet took place in 
the cloister. “The Prior dyd washe 
the poor men’s feete, all of them one 
after another with his owne hands 
and dryed them with a towell and 
kissed the feete himself, which be- 
ing done he did verie liberally be- 
stowe XXXd. in money of every one 
of them, with VII. reade herrings a 
peace” (Rites of Durham). 

Another passage in the cloister 
was used as a school and play- 
ground by the boy novices, where 
they played fox and geese, nine- 
men’s-morris, and other games. 





Their master, “one of the oldest 
monnekes, that was lernade, was 
appointed to be ther tutor . . 
they never receyved wages, nor 
handled any money, in that space, 
but goynge daly to ther bookes with- 
in the cloister.” Many boys there 
were who did not intend to become 
monks, and, as grammar schools 
came into existence, often founded 
and endowed by abbots, their edu- 
cation was carried on in the new 
schools. 

For the sake of peace and quiet, 
a library or scriptorium was built 
sometimes above the cloisters, and 
sometimes elsewhere. The libra- 
rian was called the armarius: it was 
his duty to see that books were 
saved from damp on the walls and 
were not too tightly packed in the 
presses, a fault to be found among 
moderns. In 1247 Glastonbury pos- 
sessed four hundred volumes: at 
the Dissolution Bury St. Edmunds 
had over two thousand and Christ 
Church, Canterbury, over four 
thousand. Among the monastic 
historians we find St. Bede, Flor- 
ence of Worcester, William of 
Malmesbury, and Matthew Paris of 
St. Albans. 

Learning was encouraged in 
monasteries and at the general 
Benedictine chapter held at Canter- 
bury in 1277, monks were enjoined 
“according to their capacities to 
study, write, illuminate and bind 
books,” in addition to their manual 
labor. To monks we owe the Book 
of Kells, of the seventh century, 
now at Trinity College, Dublin, and 




















the Lindisfarne Gospel Book, in the 
British Museum, of a slightly later 
date. Time was not considered by 
the cloistered workers, who might 
take as much as several months to 
complete a single page. Bookbind- 
ing by monks and embroidery by 
nuns were notable crafts in England 
in early times and were brought to 
a high state of artistry. 

Initial letters of MSS. were very 
ornamental and decorative. In 
1489 a monk of Westminster, who 
was famous for his skill in making 
capital letters, applied for transfer 
to the Cluniac priory of Wenlock. 
However, the arts were not allowed 
to make the monks neglectful of 
their duties as good religious, “ar- 
tificers, if there are any in the mon- 
astery, shall practise with all hu- 
mility their special arts, if the abbot 
permit it” with a warning against 
inflation with pride. 

The chapter house, very often an 
ornate, beautiful building, of dif- 
ferent styles and shapes in different 
abbeys, led out of the eastern cloister 
walls and was the meeting place or 
council chamber of the abbot and 
his monks where such business was 
transacted as, reading the Rule, 
commemoration of deceased bene- 
factors, and of abbots and martyrs 
of the Order, reading letters from 
the king or the bishop, and public 
confession of sins. 

Corporal punishment was used, 
not only with boys but also with 
grown men—‘“while corporal pun- 
ishment .. . is being inflicted upon 
a brother all the rest sit with bowed 
and covered head, and with kind 
and brotherly affection should have 
compassion on him.” There was 
also a prison for grave offences, in- 
cluding a diet of bread and water 
for a limited period. 

The calefactorium or warming 
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house was the only room with a fire 
and was situated near the chapter 
house; there, the brethren, with per- 
mission, could warm themselves in 
winter. 

The dormitorium or dorter was 
generally situated on the eastern 
first floor. The bed furniture al- 
lowed was, a mat, a woolen cover- 
ing, a woolen cloth under the pillow, 
and the pillow. The monks slept 
in one chamber, but before the Dis- 
solution cubicles were introduced. 
They retired to bed at 8 p. m. and 
rose at 2 a. m., but had a rest again 
before dawn. 

At Barnwell priory of regular 
canons, summer clothes were served 
out at Easter consisting of a sur- 
plice, shirt, three pairs linen 
breeches, one pair summer hose of 
leather, one pair of garters, and a 
cope of frieze. On St. Michael’s 
day the winter issue took place: 
one new tunic of woolen or one 
cassock of lambskin, one pair felt 
boots, one pair woolen garters, two 
pairs woolen shoes, and a black 
lambskin to mend the hood of the 
cope. 

The rere-dorter or necessarium 
adjoined the dorter; and there was 
a fairly good system of drainage 
with deep tunnels, below ground, 
under the rere-dorter. The treasury 
was built over the eastern range. In 
it were kept evidences of gentle- 
men’s lands, for safe custody, as 
well as the monastic deeds, charters, 
and valuables. 

The refectorium or dining hall 
was on the south side opposite the 
church; the old English word for it 
is frater, frater house, or fratry. 
Up some steps on a dais sat the 
abbot, and chief officers or confra- 
ters who were lay benefactors of 
rank, staying as guests at the abbey. 
At lower tables at right angles sat 
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the brethren, the juniors nearest the 
door. A gong was struck and grace 
said by the precentor. Instructions 
for waiting and for table manners 
are to be found in the Customaries: 
“The servitors are to serve the food 
quickly and actively, not running 
or jumping in an unbecoming fash- 
ion... The brethren ought to be 
careful not to wipe their noses, or 
rub their teeth on the napkins or 
table cloths.” 

At Canterbury “no singularity in 
eating or drinking is allowed. No 
noise to be made; for instance if 
there are nuts, they are not to be 
cracked with the teeth, but a monk 
is to privately open them with his 
knife.” The youthful monk is bid- 
den “to wash his hands before the 
meals. He is not to seize upon the 
vegetables . .. Further he is not to 
use his knife to carry the gravy to 
his mouth, but to help others, as 
only the ill-mannered and clowns 
take everything for themselves.” 

One of the monks read from a 
stone pulpit during meals. Three 
such pulpits can be seen, at Beau- 
lieu, Chester, and Shrewsbury. From 
Easter to Whitsunday, dinner was 
at noon and supper before dark. 
From Whitsunday to September 
13th, dinner on Wednesdays and 
Fridays was at 3 p. m. until Lent, 
when it was taken before dark. A 
light repast, called mixtum, of bread 
and wine was permitted during Lent 
when the intervals between meals 
were so long. Pittances were extra 
dishes of eggs, dessert, fish or meat 
allowed on certain anniversaries. 
There was a lavatory outside the 
frater, also outside the dorter, 


“keapt alwaies with swete and 
clene towels, to drie ther hands.” 
The kitchen—there is a fine ex- 
ample at Glastonbury—was outside 
the frater on the far side; in Cister- 
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cian houses it was on the western 
side of the south walk. The cook 
or kitchener was an important of- 
ficial, he “ought to know what food 
and how much should be set before 
the convent on each day . . . For 
gouty persons and the sick who 
cannot eat their commons, he ought 
to provide an alternative.” ‘He had 
to see that the vessels were clean 
and unbroken, and that there was 
“no excessive noise or clattering in 
the kitchen.” 

The western side of a monastery 
was devoted to the conversi or lay 
brothers, who were, at one period, 
very numerous, and also to store- 
houses; it was known as the cel- 
larium. The cellarer was the of- 
ficer in charge of supply, “one who 
is wise, mature in character, sober, 
not given to much eating, not proud, 
nor turbulent . . . but fearing God. 
. .. All the utensils of the monas- 
tery, and all its substance, he shall 
look upon as though they were the 
sacred vessels of the altar.” 

He had under him the sub-cel- 
larer, the fraterer, and the kitchen- 
er. He was responsible for food, 
drink, and firing, “for carriage of 
goods whether by land or water, re- 
pairs of houses, purchases of bacon, 
stores of salt and dried fish, gowns, 
wine ... He ought frequently to 
visit the manors, the plough-lands 
and the folds ... It is desirable that 
the sub-cellarer should be obliging, 
of a cheerful countenance, temper- 
ate in his answers, courteous to 
strangers and of polished manners.” 
There was an office for the cellarer 
near the cellarium. 

Above the western range were 
lodgings for guests and in some 
abbeys a domus hospitium or guest- 
house, a separate building, for the 
guests of higher rank, the poor be- 
ing entertained in the almonry near 
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the gate. “All guests who come 
shall be received as though they 
were Christ: for He Himself said, ‘I 
was a stranger and ye took Me in.’ 
And to all, fitting honours shall be 
shown; but, most of all, to servants 
of the faith and to pilgrims. When, 
therefore, a guest is announced, the 
prior or the brothers shall run to 
meet him with every office of love, 
and first they shall pray together. 
. . . Chiefly in the reception of the 
poor and of pilgrims shall care be 
most anxiously exhibited, for in 
them Christ is received the more.” 
In the case of people of rank “the 
victualls came from the great kitch- 
ing of the Prior, the bread and beare 
from his pantrie and seller. If they 
weare of honour, they weare served 
as honourably as the Prior himself, 
otherwise according to ther severall 
callinges.” 

At Barnwell the monks were told 
that “by shewing cheerful hospital- 
ity to guests the reputation of the 
monastery is increased, friendships 
are multiplied, animosities are 
blunted, God is honoured, charity is 
increased and a plenteous reward 
in Heaven is promised.” In the 
guest chambers there were to be 
kept “mattresses, blankets, sheets 
not merely clean but untorn; spoons 
of silver; a basin clean both inside 
and out; in winter a candle and 
candlestick; writing materials, etc.” 

The Benedictine abbey of Buck- 
fast in Devonshire is very interest- 
ing indeed, because it is rising to-day 
on the identical foundations from 
which it was dismantled and de- 
stroyed in the reign of Henry VIII. 
and the monks themselves work on 
the rebuilding of their monastery. 
Dr. David H. S. Cranage, a high 
authority, writes, “it is often said 
that the monks built churches with 
their own hands. This may have 
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been true in early times, such as 
at Durham in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, but it was not gen- 
erally the case. Of course a monk 
might have a special architectural 
gift, as Alan de Walsingham had at 
Ely in the fourteenth century, but 
the actual manual labour, in mo- 
nastic as well as secular churches, 
was generally carried out by the 
craft of masons.” 

The abbot or prior had his own 
establishment and house and often 
a mansion in the neighboring chief 
town, for instance the abbot of 
Buckfast had a house at Exeter, 
near the cathedral. The abbot of 
Glastonbury had a country house 
called Sharpham where Henry 
Fielding was born. An abbot was 
a great personage and ruled with 
his own courts over large areas. In 
eight Benedictine houses in Eng- 
land, cathedral and monastery were 
combined; they were Canterbury, 
Coventry, Durham, Ely, Norwich, 
Rochester, Winchester, and Worces- 
ter, and the heads were abbot- 
bishops. “Abbots far outnumbered 
the bishops in the House of Lords. 
At one time there were twenty-e.ght 
Benedictine abbots, twenty-four of 
other Orders, and only eighteen 
bishops.” 

The abbot-bishops lived in their 
own episcopal palaces in consider- 
able state, and their priors lived in 
their special houses which included 
a hall, parlor, kitchen, buttery, and 
garden. 

Wenlock, in Shropshire, once a 
Cluniac house, is very remarkable 
in that the prior’s lodging, with its 
solar, hall, and corridors next to the 
infirmary, is still inhabited, and has 
scarcely changed since the Dissolu- 
tion. An altar in the prior’s ora- 
tory—now a recess of the present 
dining room—is still on the same 
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spot, producing a ghostly and eerie 
effect; the chapter-house, church 
and other buildings are in ruins. 

The infirmary, formerly called 
the farmery, was generally situated, 
with a view to quiet, beyond the 
eastern range, and was used by three 
classes of patients: first, the aged 
monks requiring better food and 
some warmth in their old age, some 
having passed their jubilee; second, 
the sick suffering “from attacks of 
fever tertian or quotidian; intoler- 
able toothaches; sharp gouty spasms. 
... But, as they can speak and walk, 
they ought to go to the Warden of 
the Order and point out to him the 
nature of their infirmity . . . Some 
persons are struck with illness so 
suddenly that they lose the strength 
of their limbs in an instant... 
At meals or in the Cloister, the Quire 
or the Dorter, those who are near 
the person taken ill ought at once, 
without delay, to come to his as- 
sistance, carry him into the Farm- 
ery, and commit him to the Master 
of the Farmery. ... The Prelate 
ought frequently to see one who has 
been taken ill in this way about 
the health of his soul and the purity 
of his conscience, and then by a true 
confession, sincere repentance, and 
worthy reception of the Eucharist, 
confirm him in the way of eternal 
life. . . . Those who exhibit these 
symptoms may eat, drink, talk, and 
sleep, at whatever hours, and as 
often as they find it convenient, for 
no rule is imposed upon patients 
of this class.” 

The third class of patients con- 
sisted of the monks who had been 
bled, which operation with conva- 
lescence lasted about three days. 
Some Orders were bled every seven 
weeks, others four times a year. 
“While the period of bleeding lasts 
the Master of the Farmery ought 
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daily to provide them with one good 
pittance, suitable to their condition, 
and, at fixed times, with a fire and 
a candle. Further, he is to provide 
a clean napkin and towels, goblets 
and spoons and all utensils ... 
they ought all to be careful to ab- 
stain from jeers and evil-speaking 
and also from games of dice and 
chess.” The Master of the Farmery 
“ought to be gentle, good tempered, 
kind, compassionate to the sick. It 
should rarely or never happen that 
he has not ginger, cinnamon, peony 
and the like ready in his cupboard 
. .. In the spirit of gentleness he 
should repeat to them words of con- 
solation, of patience, and of hope 
in God.” 

The monks were shaved by skill- 
ful barbers from outside, in winter 
once a fortnight, in summer twice 
in three weeks. The seniors had 
the privilege of being shaved first, 
“because in the beginning the raz- 
ors are sharp and the towels dry.” 

Whenever a monk lay in danger 
of death at Durham, “they sent for 
the Prior’s chaplaine, who staied 
with him till he yealded the ghoste. 
. . . The nyght before there funer- 
alles, two monncks, either in kinred 
or kyndness the nearest unto him, 
were appoynted by the Prior to be 
special murners, syttinge all nyghte 
on ther kneys at the dead corsses 
feet.” The following morning there 
was a solemn requiem and many 
Masses were said in all abbeys else- 
where for the repose of his soul. 
Dr. Cranage says about the burial 
place of the monks: “In early times 
the more important monks were 
buried in the chapter-house or in 
the last walk of the cloister, and 
later on in the church. The large 
majority were buried in the ceme- 
tery, which was nearly always east 
of the chapter-house and south of 

















the church: the cloister garth was 
not used for the purpose as is com- 
monly supposed.” 

The outbuildings of a monastery 
were considerable; an abbey had to 
be self-contained and was almost 
invariably built near a river for the 
purpose of drainage and the use of 
a mill. The porter at the gatehouse 
was to be “a wise old man who 
shall know how to receive a reply 
and to return one; whose ripeness 
of age will not permit him to trifle.” 
Other outbuildings were the bal- 
nearium or bath house east of the 
cloister, the granarium or barn, the 
pistrinium or bakehouse and the 
bracinum or brew-house and often 
a plumbarium or dovecot. 

The almonry stood at or near the 
gateway. The almoner or elemos- 
inarius “ought to be kind, compas- 
sionate and God-fearing. ... He 
ought to endow with a more copious 
largess, pilgrims, palmers, chap- 
lains, beggers, lepers .... Those who 
in former days have been rich, and 
have come to poverty, and are per- 
haps ashamed to sit down among 
the rest, he will assemble privately, 
that he may distribute his bounty 
to them with greater privacy... . 
He ought never, or seldom, to be 
without a stock of socks, linen and 
woolen cloths . . . so that if by 
chance Christ Himself should at 
some time appear in the guise of a 
naked or a poor man, He need not 
go away empty without a gift.” 

Criminals or accused persons 
could claim the right of sanctuary 
within the abbey church and 
churchyard “and all the circuyte 
thereof, for all manner of men that 
had done or commytted any gret 
offence, as killing of a man in his 
own defence, or any prisoner had 
broken out of prison and fled to the 
said church dore, and knocking and 
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rapping at yt to have yt opened, 
there was certen men that did lye 
alwaies in two chambers above the 
said north church dore, for the same 
purpose that when any such of- 
fenders dyd come and knocke, 
straight waie they were letten in, at 
any houre of the night and dyd 
rynne straight waie to the Galleley 
[Galilee] bell and tould it, to th’ 
intent any man that herd it might 
know that there was som man 
that had taken Saunctuarie.” They 
were clothed in a black gown 
with St. Cuthbert’s yellow Cross, at 
Durham; they had meat, drink and 
bedding “unto such tyme as they 
might obtain their prince’s pardone” 
for the space of thirty-seven days, 
“as was meite for such offenders, 
unto such tyme as the Prior and 
the Convent could gett theme con- 
veyed out of the dioces.” 

The church was, of course, the 
center about which the life of the 
abbey revolved and more time was 
spent in it than anywhere else by 
the community. 


The glory and grandeur of these 
buildings of medieval times is un- 
surpassed. Many of the monastic 
cathedrals and not a few churches 
are still in use as cathedrals and 
parish churches by the Protestants, 
but in the words of Dr. Cranage, 
himself an Anglican, “there was a 
time when the abbeys of England 
stood proudly with no thought of 
the coming storm; when the monks 
and canons day by day were wor- 
shipping God according to their 
lights, were teaching the children 
as their knowledge allowed, were 
foremost in the arts and sciences, 
were ruling large territories with 
kindness and wisdom, were feeding 
the hungry and clothing the naked, 
and welcoming the stranger.” 








LOVE-HUNGER. 


By STaNLey B. JAMES. 


HE snow fell slowly and in large 
flakes outside the Fraser Hotel, 
in Calgary. The corners of the 
window panes looking out on Main 
Street were already silted up. There 
were puddles on the floor where 
people coming in had shaken their 
coats and stamped their feet. The 
two men who shared the stove and, 
incidentally, the cuspidor had driven 
into the city in wagons (this being 
the first snow storm of the season 
and somewhat earlier than usual) 
and were waiting until a return to 
their ranches by the same means 
should be more practicable. 

“I wonder what that Dago chore 
boy of mine will be doing,” drawled 
one of them, a big fair Englishman, 
yawning as he spoke. 

“Dago?” queried his companion. 

“Something like that,” was the 
answer. “But I'll be blowed if I 
know where he comes from. Some 
outlandish place. Can’t make him 
out. Immigration agent sent a batch 
of them West to see how they’d do. 
Experiment, I suppose. Rascals 
and scoundrels, those agents. Tell 
a lot of lies to poor peasants and 
get ’em to invest their few savings 
in a ticket to America, then dump 
*em down and leave ’em. Govern- 
ment ought to see to it.” 

“Yep,” responded the other man 
taking a long shot at the cuspidor, 
“I remember onct .. .” 

The Englishman ignored 
threatened yarn. 

“Queer kid,” he continued, as if 
talking to himself, “large dark eyes. 
Stares at me till I get creepy. Doesn’t 
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understand a word I say. 
times I think he’s daft. 
swear at him he just smiles. 
smile.” 

But for the scarcity of labor John 
Carson would never have hired a 
“Dago kid.” Some one, however, he 
must have to do his chores and look 
after things a bit when he went into 
town. He was a good-hearted fellow 
but, like many of his kind, insular 
in his sympathies. His imagination 
failed him when it was called upon 
to deal with a case like this. Peter 
Koliuski was to him just “a for- 
eigner.” That he would get hungry 
if not fed, cold if not properly clad 
against the rigors of that harsh Ca- 
nadian climate he could under- 
stand. But what it meant to be torn 
from every familiar object and 
dumped down among people of 
strange speech and ways on the 
bald-headed prairie he could not 
conceive. 

The boy was willing enough; he 
was not unused to work. As far 
back as he could remember he had 
herded cows on the outskirts of the 
Polish village in which his father 
and mother with their large family 
lived. Then as he grew older he 
had gone with the men into the 
woods when they drove all together 
in sleighs to spend days and days 
felling tall timber. But the work 
here was different. Machines and 
implements were used that he had 
never seen before and in the han- 
dling of which he was awkward, 
making the man who had hired him 
angry. It was all the worse that he 




















didn’t understand what was said to 
him. At home they had looked upon 
him as intelligent and capable, but 
here, he could plainly see, he was 
regarded as a fool. His sensitive na- 
ture shrank from the laughter his 
mistakes provoked as from the lash 
of a whip. Of course this treatment 
reacted on his own estimate of his 
abilities. He began to think of him- 
self as inferior to other folk. 

Sometimes, when he was alone in 
his bunk at night, and thought of 
that long journey in the crowded 
train, and the strange city with the 
big docks. from which they had 
sailed, and the emigrant ship where 
they slept anyhow and anywhere, 
and the voyage that seemed as 
though it would never end, and 
realized what a long way he was 
from his home, and especially when 
he thought of Zara, the little sister 
whom he used to carry about on 
his arm, he nearly cried. But he 
knew he must not do that. So he 
bit his lip till it hurt and clenched 
his fists under the clothes and said 
a prayer and after that he felt bet- 
ter. He was determined to be brave 
and to earn lots of money so that 
he would be able to pay off the 
mortgage that worried his father so 
much and kept them all so poor. 
How proud he had been to think 
that he was going to America where 
people got rich quickly, and would 
be able to go back some day and 
bring happiness and prosperity with 
him. He was a little doubtful now 
whether he would be able to do this 
as soon as he had hoped, but he 
would try, and he would not give in 
whatever he had to bear. 

One of the things that puzzled 
him most was the fact that the 
man he worked for never crossed 
himself at meals, never went to 
church, didn’t have any crucifix or 
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any other sign of religion about the 
place. Sundays were just like other 
days and there didn’t seem to be 
any saints’ festivals. “It’s just as 
if it was a heathen country,” Peter 
said to himself. At home it had 
been so different. There everybody 
went to church. He could recall 
the dark mornings long before the 
sun was up when the village street 
would be full of people going to 
Mass, and he remembered how 
warm and bright the church would 
look, and how his eyes always 
sought out a brightly painted statue 
of Our Lady because it seemed to 
smile at him and say, “Good morn- 
ing, Peter,” and how, looking at this 
statue, he used to ask Our Lady to 
pray for his father, and mother, 
and Zara, and all of them. 

Once he wrote home. He didn’t 
tell them how he had got lost on 
the prairie, or how the horse had 
run away with him when he drove 
over to the Store, or about the way 
in which he was laughed at and 
called queer names. But he de- 
scribed the mountains, and said that 
he had plenty to eat and warm 
clothes to wear and that he sent 
them his love and prayed for them. 
It was not a very long letter but it 
took him a great while to write, and 
his master—“boss,” he was learn- 
ing to call him now—put it in his 
pocket when he went next into Cal- 
gary. Then he waited, wondering 
when an answer would come, and 
thinking of the excitement the ar- 
rival of his first letter would cause. 
But one day, a long time after, the 
boss left his coat in the stable and 
Peter brought it into the shack and 
hung it on a nail, and as he did so 
his letter fell out, all crumpled and 
dirty. He would have written an- 
other but spring came then and 
summer and he was too busy. 
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The thought that he had not 
heard Mass or been to confession 
for so long teased his mind. Nothing 
else made him feel so lonely as the 
absence of a church. Once in the 
fall a fire broke out in the foot- 
hills and for days the Rockies were 
hidden in a thick cloud of smoke 
so that all you could see was the 
level prairie. Peter thought that 
not having a church to go to made 
his life look like that. It was all 
just work, work, work, and no big 
mountains to look up to. 

He was beginning to speak a little 
English now, and one day—he 
thought it was a Sunday but he 
couldn’t be certain—he asked the 
boss if there was any church he 
could go to. John Carson seemed 
amused at that and said something 
about “sky-pilots” which Peter 
didn’t understand. But over at the 
Store they told him that a service 
was held at the schoolhouse once a 
month. He waited till the Sunday 
indicated came round and then rode 
over—it was six miles away—fast- 
ing, to an eleven o’clock service, 
wondering whether the priest would 
hear his confession and give him 
Communion. But he didn’t see any 
priest. There was a man in a black 
frock coat with a white tie who 
stood on a little platform and gave 
out hymns and read from a big book 
and then talked for a long time. So 
after that Peter gave up looking for 
a church. 


*” * * 


It was a little over two years after 
his arrival in the Two Rivers dis- 
trict that Carson said one day that 
his brother was coming out from 
England and that he wouldn’t need 
a chore boy any more; they'd be 
able to manage the work between 
them. When at last Ned Carson 
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turned up—a pale-faced man who 
wore glasses—Peter mounted the 
cayuse which represented part of 
his earnings and set out on his 
travels. Fortunately it was spring, 
work was abundant, and riding over 
the crocus-strewn prairie was an 
intoxicating joy. He turned his 
horse’s head towards the mountains, 
not because he was more likely to 
find a job in that quarter, but be- 
cause he wanted to get nearer to 
them. He looked at them all the 
time he rode. 

It was three days before he found 
anyone who wanted hired help. In 
that time he had followed cattle 
tracks, and wagon trails that led 
him to lonely shanties. Then by 
the advice of a half-breed whom he 
met he turned back to the open 
country, striking out to the south- 
east. The range of peaks sank lower 
and lower on the horizon as he rode. 
It was like losing a friend. 

The cluster of log buildings with 
the tall, gallows-like corral gate to 
which he eventually came was the 
only object which broke the mo- 
notony of the prairie. A small, 
sharp-faced man in blue jeans was 
sawing wood near the shack and 
Peter tied up his horse and went to 
speak to him. 

“Do I want to hire?” said this in- 
dividual. “Sure. Kin you milk?” 

Peter nodded. 

“Drive team?” 

Again a nod. 

“How much you want?” 

That was a problem the candidate 
had not considered. He was willing 
to take what he could get. 

“Thirty dollars a month suit 
you?” The man asked the question 
casually as though, if pressed, he 
might raise it to thirty-five. The 
dark eyes opened wide. Perhaps he 
had misunderstood. He held up his 




















hands with outstretched fingers and 
thumbs three times and the sharp- 
faced man grunted assent. 

That night as he lay in the bunk 
where he was to sleep for many 
months to come his heart was filled 
with delirious joy and his mind 
busy with excited calculations. He 
would save what he got, of course. 
His own expenses would be next to 
nothing. But he would like—he 
thought—to send home some little 
present in cash for each member of 
the family, just as evidence and 
first-fruits of the wealth that was to 
come. Perhaps his father would 
be able to buy another cow at the 
fair, if there was one going cheap, 
and there would be new clothes all 
round. He wondered what they 
would get for Zara. 

Peter worked hard. There was 
timber to haul from a long way 
away, fences to mend. Every morn- 
ing and evening he milked twelve 
cows and took the milk to the 
creamery. Then came haying. The 
long summer days sped by. He was 
growing tall and broad and becom- 
ing skilled in many ways. He and 
his boss got on well together. It 
was a happy time. 

There was only one thing which 
troubled Peter. So far Seth Palmer 
had said nothing about payment. 
The boy had drawn a few dollars 
for a pair of boots and some trou- 
sers, but the balance was retained. 
“We'll settle up later on,” said Seth 
one day when a hint was given. But 
the end of the summer came and 
still he had not been paid. After 
the fall round-up, Palmer said he 
would not need him any more and 
offered him twenty dollars. 

“Reckon your work ain’t bin up 
to sample,” he remarked. “We 
don’t pay greenhorns more’n that 
in this country.” 
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Peter’s face flushed. In spite of 
his efforts at self-control his eyes 
filled with tears and a wild torrent 
of speech broke from him, not a 
word of which was intelligible to 
his listener who looked on at this 
display of feeling with cynical in- 
difference. 

“Tell you what I'll do,” he said 
when the storm had somewhat sub- 
sided. “Thar ain’t no work to be 
done here during the winter. You 
won't be able to get a job anyway, 
but if you like to stop along here 
and help a bit with the chores we'll 
call it quits.” 

In the end Peter consented, real- 
izing what was, indeed, the truth, 
that at that time of the year it 
might be difficult to fit himself in 
anywhere else. “Helping with the 
chores” he found included several 
weeks in the bush cutting logs for 
a new building. The milking went 
on as before. With the first sign 
of spring he mounted his cayuse 
and rode off. He had just two 
dollars. 


* * * 


It did not seem to matter where 
he went. The joy of life had gone 
out of him. The loss of his earn- 
ings was only a part of his trouble. 
It was the shock given to his belief 
in human nature that caused him 
the greater suffering. Henceforth 
fair promises meant nothing. You 
could not reckon on anything or 
anyone. It looked as though he 
might go drifting along like this for 
years, making no progress, getting 
no nearer that glorious day when 
he was to appear suddenly among 
his people a rich man, a savior from 
poverty. Even God seemed to have 
deserted him. His prayers bothered 
him now and he often forgot them. 

But the resilience of youth, the 
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optimism of a new country, and the 
ample splendor of the spring day 
came e’er long to his assistance. 
Before he had ridden far he was 
squaring his shoulders and setting 
his teeth with new determination. 
At least he was free. The sun shone 
on him as it did on others. He 
was strong. He could work. This 
was just a test of his courage. God 
was trying him. 

This new mood seemed justified 
when at the first place at which he 
applied—a large cattle-ranch it 
proved to be—he was taken on at 
twenty-five dollars a month. The 
cowboys grubbed and slept in quar- 
ters of their own, a long, log shanty 
with a big stove in the center. They 
were not unmerciful to the new- 
comer. The first day after his ar- 
rival his success in sticking to a 
notorious buck-jumper established 
him in their favor. The ranch was 
not more than a couple of hours’ 
ride from Calgary. There was a 
church there, and the first Sunday 
he was free he rode in. 

The familiarity of the service, re- 
calling as it did the church in his 
native village, enabled him to meas- 
ure the change that had taken place 
in himself since leaving home. It 
seemed as if he had lived ages and 
ages in that short time. Since he 
had last assisted in offering the 
Holy Sacrifice incredible things had 
happened. They had not only hap- 
pened to him but in him. He was 
like one who, having gazed at the 
stars with the wondering eyes of 
childhood, comes to them again 
with a mind enlightened by the se- 
crets of astronomy. Everything was 
on a different scale. He seemed 
swallowed up in the vastness of the 
spiritual horizon. Yet if God was 


greater than he had imagined, He 
was also nearer. 


The child who 
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wakes from feverish delirium to 
find his mother’s cool hand on his 
hot forehead and to hear her com- 
forting voice in his ear has a deeper 
knowledge of her sympathy than 
the same child before he had need 
of these things. That was how 
Peter felt. He had been flung 
hither and thither, tossed and torn 
by trampling circumstances, and 
here was a Hand that knew exactly 
where he ached. He was old now, 
older than old Jarkowsky, the cob- 
bler who used to mend his shoes, 
but it was the same Hand that had 
soothed his boyish sorrows all those 
unnumbered years ago. 

But all this he had to keep to 
himself. No one would have under- 
stood him if he had talked about it. 
On the other hand, as he listened to 
the other boys’ yarns and the stories 
they told of various experiences he 
became acutely aware of his own 
ignorance of the world. Bud Cook’s 
account of the woman he had picked 
up with in ’Frisco overshadowed 
his mind like a remembered night- 
mare for days after. 

Then one Sunday as he was leav- 
ing the church he overheard a re- 
mark which made him spin round 
on his heel to look at the speaker. 
It was not what she had said, which 
was merely something about the 
weather, but the language in which 
she spoke. In a flash he recognized 
his mother tongue. As by a stroke 
of magic some alien self fell away 
from him all at once. He was Peter 
Koliuski again. This was not Can- 
ada but Poland, a place where he 
would be understood, where he 
might talk freely and frankly of 
what was in his mind. 

When he looked at the girl who 
had spoken he saw that she was 
about his own age. It could not be 
said that she was pretty, but she 























had a kind face, like the faces of 
the peasant women he had known 
at home. He wondered whether she 
would mind if he spoke to her. 
Somehow it seemed the natural 
thing to do. It was as if he had 
known her for years—this woman 
whom he had never seen before. 
That she was a stranger and a 
woman didn’t matter. Nothing mat- 
tered except that they both spoke 
the same tongue. 

She met his cautious approaches 
shyly at first, but as she listened to 
his impetuous explanations of the 
reasons which had led him to in- 
troduce himself, a look of compan- 
ionable sympathy stole into her 
eyes, establishing friendship. The 
acquaintance thus commenced con- 
tinued and grew in intimacy. They 
came—it was discovered—from 
neighboring villages. Certain in- 
dividuals prominent in the locality 
were known to both of them. Mara, 
fortunately, had a sense of humor. 
She recalled a folklore story in 
which a high court functionary is 
made to look ridiculous and they 
both laughed; the laughter was far 
in excess of the story’s merits; it 
was the kind of merriment that 
arises from sheer happiness. It 
would not be true to say that Peter 
fell in love with her or that he 
thought of her as a possible wife. 
Such matters, in the part from 
‘which they came, were arranged by 
a professional matchmaker, and 
there was no individual of that kind 
in Calgary. But it was a great com- 
fort to him to be able to talk to her. 
Something seasoned with the -salt 
tears of centuries found expression 
in her speech. He became aware 
that her slow way of thinking and 
speaking was a relief from the hus- 
tling habits of those with whom he 
had been associated. Her body ra- 
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diated elemental emotions, not fierce 


and passionate but placid. In her 
presence he found himself lulled 
and soothed as by a sort of mater- 
nal influence. Her eyes seemed to 
take him in without actually look- 
ing at him. After leaving her he 
found himself, as it were, charged 
with her personality. She was part 
of him. 

One day they had been talking of 
his intention of saving enough to go 
home. It was one of the points of 
difference between them that Mara 
had no desire to return to Poland. 
She was content and happy in 
America. 

“Must you go?” she asked. 

“Why not?” he answered. “I 
promised. I want to see them all 
again. My father and mother are 
getting old.” 

She was silent. He thought she 
was convinced. “I shall come back 
when I have seen them,” he said, 
“and settle down. Not here. Some- 
where else. In the States perhaps.” 
His next remark revealed the obtuse 
egotism of the male. “There is noth- 
ing to keep me here,” was what he 
said. 

“Nothing?” she asked. They were 
following the course of the Bow 
River, and her eyes gazed, without 
seeing them, at the mountains lying 
like an opal cloud on the western 
horizon. 

“The world is big,” he answered. 
“I want to see more of it.” 

There was a long pause. 

“You men are like that,” she said 
at last, breaking the silence. 

“Women want a home of their 
own, but men—no, they are here, 
there, everywhere.” 

He was absorbed in his own 
thoughts. He did not notice the 


tears in her voice. 
“I shall settle down sometime,” 
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was the spoken absent- 
mindedly. 

“And marry?” 

She had to repeat the question. 


reply, 


“I... IT suppose so, Mara. Why 
do you ask?” 
“I don’t know,” she said. “Only 


because . . 

Her voice tapered off into silence. 
She turned her head away. 

It was her physical proximity that 
made him aware at last of her un- 
spoken thought. His instinct was 
to take her in his arms and tell her 
that he would never leave her. This 
woman who seemed to engulf him 
in a flood of warm affectionateness 
had surely been sent to him to com- 
fort his loneliness. He saw them 
together on their own homestead— 
a home that he could call his own, 
children—Then a shadow fell on 
his dream. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “I shall never 
marry. Maybe I’m that sort.” 

He did not know why he said it. 
He had never thought it before. The 
subject was not one to which he had 
given any attention. But his mind 
fixed on it, crystallized around it 
until it became something like a 
resolve. 

“It is getting dark,” said Mara. 
“Let us go back.” 


* * * 


Out of what depths within him 
had sprung the warning which had 
interposed itself between him and 
the domestic paradise he had for a 
moment glimpsed? He did not know. 
The matter had not been irrevoc- 
ably settled, however. The vision 
returned, tantalizingly beautiful. 


The love-hunger in Mara’s face 
awoke his own desires, or rather 
directed them. He had held down 
his job through the summer and 
there seemed no immediate likeli- 
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As his sav- 
ings accumulated the prospect of 
taking up a quarter section for him- 
self became a practicable proposi- 


hood of his losing it. 


tion. A very heaven of happiness, 
it seemed, was within his grasp. On 
the other hand, any such plan in- 
volved giving up, not only his 
dream of revisiting the scenes of 
his boyhood, but even of fulfilling 
his promise of helping those he had 
left behind. He had not heard from 
them for what seemed centuries, but 
he could not doubt that they still 
built on his coming to their assist- 
ance. They had made sacrifices in 
order that he might enjoy better 
opportunities than could be had at 
home, and he could not help think- 
ing that he was under an obligation 
to prefer their happiness to Mara’s 
and his own. There were not lack- 
ing voices which declared this line 
of reasoning absurd. There was a 
limit, they said, to the extent to 
which a man might deny himself 
those elementary privileges, the 
love of a faithful wife and compan- 
ion, and all that was implied in the 
possession of a home of his own. 
And when this argument had spent 
its force, waves of love-hunger car- 
ried him to Mara’s feet. All the 
loneliness through which he had 
passed spoke in thai craving for 
her embrace. But no! There was 
a part of him which was unbribed 
by her eyes and had never sur- 
rendered to the softness of her 
voice. In certain moods he was a 
dedicated being, one who had found 
deepest satisfaction, not in the com- 
panionship of men and women, but, 
in That which had made his soli- 
tude bearable and at times even 
joyful. 

And so the crisis passed. The 
waves subsided. He saw less and 
less of Mara. When they met it 
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was with a sense of restraint which 
robbed their friendship of the free- 
dom that had previously marked it. 
He became busier on the ranch. 
Heavier responsibilities were in- 
trusted to him, and he was receiv- 
ing more pay. All the time, he was 
stinting himself of what other men 
considered necessities. A tinge of 
austerity became observable in his 
bearing. However he might try to 
be sociable, a good-mixer, he re- 
mained one apart. His trail was 
still one on which two could not 
walk abreast. 

And then at last the balance at 
the bank told him that he need no 
longer postpone his return home. 


* ~ * 


There was no railroad depot near 
his native village. He arrived there 
at the close of a misty day in the 
fall after a twenty-mile drive in a 
jolting conveyance which left him 
limp and tired. The dank air and 
falling leaves were depressing. The 
kind of mood he had imagined as 
possessing him when he should 
again set foot in those familiar 
ways, and which had carried him 
over the initial stages of his jour- 
ney, now treacherously deserted 
him. He was surprised at the nar- 
rowness of the streets, the shabbi- 
ness of the houses. Everything was 
so small and poverty stricken. He 
walked to the outskirts, crossed a 
field, passed through a little wood, 
and came to the buildings hallowed 
by a thousand memories. A lamp 
had just been lit and its light shone 
out on the muddy path that led to 
the door. And now, as he approach- 
ed, hope and fear surged tumultu- 
ously in his heart. He could scarce- 
ly bring himself to knock. Before 
he could summon the courage to do 
so the door opened and a girl’s 
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figure stood outlined against the 
lighted interior. He wondered if it . 
was Zara and went forward, tremu- 
lous greetings on his lips. But it 
was a strange voice which spoke. 

“Is that you, Michael?” it asked. 

“It is Peter,” he said. His voice 
sounded harsh and strained. 

“Peter?” repeated the girl, in- 
quiringly. 

A black cloud of dismay over- 
shadowed his soul. 

“Yes,” he said, in a hoarse whis- 
per, peering into her face, “Peter 
Koliuski.” 

“We do not know any such per- 
son,” she replied. “It is Conrad 
Masovia lives here.” 

A man looked over her shoulder. 
“Yes,” he said. “Conrad Masovia. 
What do you want?” 

“But,” he managed to say, “the 
Koliuskis—they used to live here.” 

The man turned and put a ques- 
tion to some one inside and an old 
woman hobbled to the door. 

The Masovias, she explained, 
came from another village. They 
did not know the people there be- 
fore them but she had heard that 
the man had died, overburdened 
with debt, and his wife had followed 
him soon after. The family was 
scattered. She didn’t know where. 

Peter turned back into the night. 
He was glad it was dark, glad that 
the path he trod was an unfre- 
quented one, glad to be alone. His 
soul was stripped bare like the trees, 
and the winds of utter desolation 
swept through it, moaning and cry- 
ing. Under those cloudy heavens 
was no single place he could call 
his own. He was an outcast from 
the family of man, a wanderer 
doomed to carry unsatisfied to the 
grave the hunger of his heart .for 
home. He belonged nowhere, to no 
one. 
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Somehow he managed to stumble 
back into the village. The people 
who passed him scarcely looked at 
him, except when his unfamiliar 
figure arrested a moment’s curious 
glance. Under the dubious light 
from a window he caught sight of a 
face he remembered. It was Joseph 
Siwinski. They had been to school 
together. Their parents had been 
friendly and the children had seen 
a good deal of each other. He looked 
again. Yes, there could be no mis- 
take; it was Joseph. Clutching at 
this straw, he went up to him. 

“Joseph,” he said. “I am Peter 
Koliuski.” 

The man turned and scanned his 
face in the feeble light of the lamp. 

“Peter Koliuski,” he repeated. 
And then, after a moment’s pause, 
“Ah, yes. You went to America. 
So you’ve got back, eh? You've 
changed. We all change. Many 
changes here since you left. Ah, 
well! See you again some time.” 

He was gone and Peter was left 
standing alone in the darkness. It 
was then he reached the bottom of 
his despair. Forlornness could go 
no further. 

The priest noticed a stranger at 
Mass the next morning. Strangers 
were rare and he could not help 
glancing in his direction. When the 
Mass was over he was still there, 
kneeling before the painted statue 
of Our Lady. The priest went to 
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his breakfast and then returned to 
the church to say his office. The 
stranger seemed scarcely to have 
moved. It was a face at which one 
looked twice. One of those faces 
that are lit up from within. The 
good Father looked more than 
twice. The peace and radiance of 
that face fascinated him. He would 
have liked to hear this wayfarer’s 
story. 

He heard it later, heard how Peter 
Koliuski had at last come home, and 
how he had found that morning the 
meaning of his life. 


* * * 


It was more than a year later that 
the priest received a letter with an 
American post mark. “You were 
quite right, Father,” wrote his 
correspondent, “God denied me 
every other tie in order that He 
might bind me to Himself. He re- 
duced me to utter forlornness in 
order that I might find my only 
home in Him and His Church. 
When, that morning, I knelt before 
the statue which had comforted me 
as a boy I knew that Our Lady had 
dedicated me to herself. She is the 
Mother of us all and the Church is 
the home which abides when every 
other fails us. Within its gates we 
are always on our native soil. I am 
going on to the priesthood, and I do 
not think I shall be lonely any 
more.” 














OUR LADY IN ART. 


By Louise CRENSHAW Ray. 


HE Blessed Virgin occupies an 
exceedingly important position 
in Christian art, and is inseparably 
associated with her Son as an object 
of worship, in thousands of paint- 
ings executed between the culmina- 
tion of Byzantinism and the Ref- 
ormation. 

Little is told in the Gospels about 
the Mother of Christ, and nothing 
elsewhere in the New Testament; 
but as the Christian ages advanced 
she received greater and greater 
prominence in the thoughts of 
Christian people. In the fifth cen- 
tury we find pictures of Mary at- 
tributed to St. Luke; and in the 
seventh century, popes and saints 
vied with each other in doing hom- 
age to her name. In Byzantine art 
she took her established place, and 
each subsequent school of painting 
measures its glory by the beauty of 
its Madonnas: 


“Who so above all others shone 
The Mother of the Blessed One.” 


Each painter showed all that he 
could achieve in depicting human- 
ity at its loveliest and the divine in 
human form; and in every new Ma- 
donna challenged comparison not 
only with his contemporaries, but 
with generations of artists during 
many centuries. Each Madonna, 
beside pictorial value, has moral in- 
structiveness; the greatest examples 
being those which most perfectly 
combine beauty with spirituality. 

Ruskin divides all Madonnas in- 
to three great classes: (1) The Ma- 


donna Dolorosa; the Byzantine type 
and that of Cimabue; the noblest 
and earliest in popular influence; 
(2) The Madonna Regina, crowned, 
calm, and abounding in gentleness 
and power; representing the Frank 
and Norman ideal; (3) The Ma- 
donna Nutrice, the Raphaelesque, 
and generally, the late and decadent 
type. 

According to treatment, Madon- 
nas may be further classified as 
follows: (1) Madonna with Child 
alone, absolute type of divine mater- 
nity; (2) paintings in which the 
Child Baptist is introduced to con- 
nect Jesus with the prophesies of 
the Old Testament, and to associate 
all humanity in the blessings of the 
Son of Man; (3) Holy Families, 
when St. Joseph, St. Elizabeth, or 
St. Anne join the group; (4) Ma- 
donna enthroned in glory; (5) Santa 
Conversazione, or representations of 
the Virgin and Child surrounded by 
saints who mingle freely, usually in 
some woodland scene. A “Santa 
Conversazione” is intended to repre- 
sent the Person of the Redeemer as 
the bond of union between members 
of the Holy Catholic Church, and 
is based upon a belief in the In- 
carnation. 

The earliest type of the Madonna 
Dolorosa is the Byzantine, which 
remained unchanged for many cen- 
turies, and of which Margaritone is 
the chief exponent. Our Lady is 
conceived as a middle-aged matron, 
with hand raised in benediction; the 
hair and feet are always reverently 
covered, and the head encircled 
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with a nimbus. The Child, also in 
the act of blessing, is always well 
grown and fully clothed, with none 
of the attributes of childhood, as it 
would have been considered irrever- 
ent to depict the Savior as a child. 
The Byzantine Madonna is the type 
most reverenced by the multitudes. 
She is not a mortal woman, but a 
divine conception of the Mother of 
God. 


“Mother of Sorrows! many a heart 
Half broken by despair 

Has laid its burden by the cross 
And found a mother there.” 


Two noble specimens of the Ma- 
donna Dolorosa are _ Botticelli’s 
tondo, and Bellini’s “Madonna of 
the Pomegranate.” While the former 
reflects the unrest and shadows of 
the Renaissance, and the deep mel- 
ancholy of Botticelli’s own tempera- 
ment, his Virgin, even in her sor- 
row, retains her beauty. 

Bellini’s Madonna supports the 
Child with her right arm, while 
upon her left rests a pomegranate, 
symbolic of immortality, which 
Christ is touching. All of Bellini’s 
Madonnas are inimitable and un- 
surpassed, even by Raphael; and 
this painting shows remarkable 
human feeling, expression, and 
anxiously awakened thought. 

The “Madonna of the Rucellai,” 
Florence, attributed by Vasari to 
Cimabue, but now assigned by many 
to Duccio of Siena, is one of the 
most popular paintings with art 
lovers visiting Italy. Dingy and 
veiled with the dust of centuries, it 
still hangs in the simple chapel of 
Santa Maria Novella, probably where 
Dante saw it. Its ineffable magnet- 
ism bespeaks the devotion of a reli- 
gious painter. The Virgin is ar- 


rayed in the traditional hues; the 
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red tunic, symbolic of love; the blue 
mantle, of hope and heaven. The 
Child upon her knee wears a white 
tunic with purple mantle, and has 
a natural and animated expression 
of countenance, in marked contrast 
to the solemn, pensive features of 
His Mother. Upon either side, one 
above the other in graceful atti- 
tudes, kneel three angels whose 
faces are radiant with spiritual fer- 
vor. This picture breathes a sense 
of peace and love; and so novel is 
the treatment, that the citizens of 
Florence, so runs the story, re- 
ceived it with a great burst of grati- 
tude, bearing it to the chapel with 
festive demonstrations. 

Cimabue and Duccio show a tend- 
ency to modify the unnatural 
Byzantine art; and an immense 
change of feeling dominates the 
paintings of the Renaissance, when 
the chief aim seems to make the 
Virgin supremely lovely but less ma- 
jestic. The gladness of maternity 
replaces the pensive sadness of the 
former school; the hair is no longer 
veiled nor the feet covered; and the 
Child is shown as a real child. 

In Duccio’s Madonna in the Lon- 
don National Gallery the Babe, in- 
stead of blessing the world, is draw- 
ing the veil away from His Mother’s 
face that He may gaze upon it, and 
that the angels may worship. This 
incident indicates the tendency 
which soon gave a new aspect to the 
Virgin and Child and developed 
Holy Families. 

The Madonna Regina deals ex- 
clusively with the honors of Our 
Lady, as Queen of Heaven, Mother 
of Wisdom, Victory, and Mercy. 
There is no finer example of this 
type than Fra Angelico’s “Madonna 
of the Star” in the Monastery of San 
Marco, Florence. The world never 
produced a purer, saintlier soul 























than that of Fra Angelico; and his 
delicate, quiet pictures are per- 
meated with deep religious feeling. 
The “Madonna of the Star” is ex- 
quisitely simple and entirely ideal 
—a divine conception of mother- 
hood and infancy; and all humanity 
glorified by direct communion with 
God. The Mother and Child are 
surrounded from head to foot by a 
radiant mandorla, overhung by a 
golden crown. The Blessed Virgin 
is covered with a mantle of the 
symbolic blue, and above her brow 
is a star. She holds a Child with 
neither the face nor form of child- 
hood, while she herself is childlike, 
angelic, and immaculate in tran- 
scendent innocence and chastity. 
Humility and sorrow intermingle 
upon her countenance. This picture 
must have been done upon the 
knees, for the faces could have been 
seen only in visions granted to the 
rapture of prayer. 

Albrecht Diirer’s “Madonna of 
the Crescent Moon,” and his “As- 
sumption of the Virgin” are also 
famous examples of this type. 

The majority of Italian Ma- 
donnas painted after the beginning 
of the fifteenth century fall under 
the third type, in which the Virgin 
is neither grief-stricken nor en- 
throned, but simply a type of divine 
motherhood. Often, as in Bot- 
ticelli's tondo she is giving her 
breast to the Infant. The chief speci- 
mens are furnished by two very dis- 
similar but almost contemporary 
painters; Raphael (1483-1520) and 
Luini (1474-15337). Perugino’s Ma- 
donnas deserve mention, however, 
with their unforgettable landscapes, 
of calm heavens and sweet lights. 
Morelli terms them, “chaste, God- 
fraught Madonnas.” 

Raphael’s “Madonna della Sedia,” 
“Gran Duca,” and his incomparable 
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“Madonna di San Sisto” are too well 
known to need description; the last 
named with its magical impressive- 
ness of heavenly beauty being, per- 
haps, the most beautiful picture in 
the world. In his less well-known 
“Casa Conestabile Madonna,” the 
style of Perugino is discernible, by 
the clear sky, mountains, and holy 
reverence. The Child leans over an 
open book in the hands of His 
Mother, who bends modestly, al- 
most timidly over Him. She is of 
the Umbrian type, sweet, chaste, 
and devout, rather than beautiful. 

Raphael’s Madonnas come under 
three periods: (1) Umbrian, for ex- 
ample, the “Casa Conestabile”; (2) 
Florentine, as the “Gran Duca”; (3) 
Roman, as the “Della Sedia,” and 
“San Sisto.” As this immortal ar- 
tist’s skill developed—his power of 
execution, his supreme sense of 
beauty—his devotional zeal dimin- 
ished in a fervor of technique. Rus- 
kin expresses it forcibly but well: 
“Raphael painted best when he 
knew least,” but the truth remains 
that he seriously injured his style 
by trying to imitate Michelangelo, 
and to acquire the Renaissance 
manner. 

Luini’s Madonna Nutrice is re- 
markable for his inimitable paint- 
ing of the roses upon the trellis be- 
fore which Our Lady is seated, 
holding the nude Child, who grasps 
the stem of a columbine growing in 
a vase by His side. The Virgin is 
a humble, plainly dressed woman, 
but the picture exhales that lofty 
spirit of peace and sanctity charac- 
teristic of Luini. 

Most German masters, Diirer 
among them, subordinate Mary to 
the Child, and portray her as merely 
a simple Nuremberg mother, know-. 
ing only the sentiment of maternal 
love. : 
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In Correggio we mark the decline 
of deep religious sincerity. The 
“Madonna of the Basket” has been 
called the epitome of Correggio’s 
art, but it is sacred only in name— 
harmony of color, sensual charm, 
and graceful, unidealized humanity 
are substituted for the holy imagin- 
ings of the devout mind. 

There are numerous Madonnas 
by Murillo and other Spanish ar- 
tists, but probably the best is that 
of Cano (1601-1667), who is called 
the Spanish Michelangelo. This 
picture, “Our Lady of Bethlehem,” 
is preserved at Seville, and pos- 
sesses a serene, celestial beauty ex- 
celled by no other image of the 
Blessed Virgin ever executed in 
Spain. 

Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) 
had much influence on art and did 
much to alter the aims of Christian 
painting. In the London National 
Gallery is his “Madonna of the 
Rocks,” picturing the Virgin and 
two children in a rocky cavern. She 
wears that enchanting smile, fa- 
mous through his “Mona Lisa,” by 
which Da Vinci first beguiled Italian 
art—that smile of inward happiness 
and sweetness of soul. There is 
feeling and mystery in this great 
painting. 

A notable fact about an unfin- 
ished Madonna by Michelangelo, 
done about 1490, is that it is one of 
the first to depict the Child out of 
His Mother’s arms. This picture 
may be seen in the London Gallery. 

One of the supremest works of 
art which has never been success- 
fully copied, is Luini’s, “Madonna 
dell’ Agnello,” at Lugano. This 


shows the Christ Child trying to 
mount an innocent lamb; and a 
face more divinely childish has 
never been painted, even by Raphael 
at his best. 
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In Raphael’s celebrated “Ma- 
donna with the Blue Diadem,” in 
the Louvre, the little St. John, in 
adoration before his divine kins- 
man, is one of the most delicately 
beautiful children in art. 

Fra Filippo Lippi’s “Coronation 
of the Virgin” (1441) in the Flor- 
ence Academy of Arts, one of his 
most pretentious paintings, ranks 
among the greatest works of the 
fifteenth century. It was painted 
for the nunnery of San Ambrogio, 
and occupied Fra Lippi for five 
years. The Virgin, in bridal attire, 
kneels before God the Father, who 
is depicted with regal and papal 
crown; and surrounded by angels 
bearing lilies, their fair curls 
crowned with roses. Saints of both 
Old and New Testaments, monks 
and virgins, complete the painting. 
A prominent figure is a beautiful 
novice without marks of a saint, 
with whose name that of Fra Lippi 
had been linked, and who is said 
to have been the mother of his son, 
no less distinguished than himself. 
Fra Lippi himself is shown as a 
Carmelite monk. There is no holi- 
ness about this picture—the angels 
have no celestial qualities; childlike 
piety is combined with a desire for 
earthly beauty. 

In addition to the Madonnas 
treated in the previous classes, we 
have the “votive,” or “ex voto,” Ma- 
donnas, painted for patrons of art; 
and many individual pictures which 
cannot be left unmentioned. 

Fra Bartolommeo’s great master- 
piece, the “Madonna della Miseri- 
cordia” (1515), in the Church of 
San Romano at Lucca, is typical of 
these votive pictures of Our Lady. 
Exquisite in color, dignity, sym- 
metry, and devotional spirit, it rep- 
resents the enraptured Mother of 
Compassion as standing on an altar, 























a look of intense piety and earnest- 
ness upon her upturned face. One 
hand is uplifted to her Son, the 
other outspread to indicate the sup- 
pliants below. Christ bends down 
from the sky, full of pity and love; 
and a noble group portrays wor- 
shipers of every age and degree. 

Holbein’s “ex voto” Madonna in 
the Darmstadt Gallery, painted in 
1526 for Burgomaster Meyer, repre- 
sents Our Lady as Protectress for 
Meyer’s family. Meyer and two 
children are shown upon one side 
of the Blessed Virgin, and his first 
and second wives with a daughter 
upon the other. She wears a golden 
crown upon her long, fair hair, and 
her face is lofty with gentle sadness, 
while the Child seems frail and ill. 

Bellini, Titian, Moretto, and Ve- 
ronese also painted impressive vo- 
tive Madonnas. 

Two favorite paintings with lov- 
ers of sacred art, are the “Annun- 
ciation” by Burne-Jones, and Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti’s, “Ecce Ancilla 
Domini.” In the former remark- 
ably lovely and original conception, 
Mary stands upon the porch of her 
Nazareth home. The Angel Gabriel, 
with folded wings and feet close to- 
gether, stands high among the green 
branches of a bay tree, gazing rever- 
ently at the Virgin. Her look is in- 
describable—not fear, hardly trou- 
ble, rather awe at the heavenly mes- 
sage that she is to be the Mother 
of the long-expected One. The 
severe beauty of line and form 
shown in this composition recall 
the best days of early Italian art. 

The treatment of Rosetti’s pic- 
ture, painted at the age of twenty- 
one, is strikingly original. The 
angel, a splendid, grave youth with- 
out wings, and simply clad in 
white, bears a lily; and light flames 
uphold his feet. The Virgin, with 
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red hair and a face full of pained 
and awed resignation, has just 
started up from sleep in her simple 
bed, beside which is a strip of crim- 
son embroidery with a white lily, 
upon a frame. The picture is per- 
vaded by deep religious feeling. 

Murillo’s paintings of the “Im- 
maculate Conception” are consid- 
ered among the most beautiful in 
the world. Our Lady, clad in a white 
robe with blue mantle, stands upon 
the crescent moon, surrounded by 
cherubim, her face raised to heaven. 
Although it is said Murillo treated 
this theme more than twenty times, 
he did so without repetition, or ever 
wearying. 

The Pieta in marble by Michel- 
angelo, St. Peter’s, Rome, is too im- 
pressive to be omitted from any 
treatise upon Our Lady in art. Mary 
is seated upon a stone with the un- 
draped Body, relaxed by death, yet 
noble in its undisturbed majesty, 
upon her knees. Her face is still 
youthful, and she gazes down upon 
the limbs of her Son in a sorrow too 
deep for violent expression. Her 
left arm is outstretched, with fin- 
gers half-opened in the appeal of 
unutterable anguish. While the 
treatment is antique, no representa- 
tion in sculpture is finer. 

Meager indeed, would be the 
scope of sacred art were it not so 
lavishly enriched with these various 
representations of the Peerless 
Queen of Heaven, Maria Immacu- 
lata. But aroused to a fuller con- 
ception of her saintliness and beauty 
by these dreams which idealists 
have made visible to us, we kneel 
in humble love and worship. 


“Ave Maria, gratia plena, Dominus 


tecum, benedicta tu in mulieribus: 


et benedictus fructus ventris tui, 
Jesu... ora pro nobis...” 
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HAT a junketing we had after 

we returned from the Arctic; 
we were dined, and féted, and lion- 
ized; we never knew we were heroes 
before—or after. Requests for lec- 
tures came pouring in, and maga- 
zine articles by the score were de- 
manded of us. We inflicted forty- 
two pages on the long-suffering 
Frazer's, crude, inchoate slush,— 
our maiden effort,—and they set it 
all down. 

After some months of this irre- 
sponsible hilarity a curt command 
came from the Admiralty: “Report 
here to-morrow at ten a. m.” 

The First Lord’s secretary, Cap- 
tain Tryon, rapped out, with true 
nautical directness: “To work 
again. Take your choice; China or 
Jamaica.” 

China, horrors! Who would go to 
the pigtailed Central Flowery Land? 
“Jamaica, sir, if you please.” 

“Right-o! Take the next Royal 
Mail boat from Southampton. Good- 
day.” 

The Nile was a fine packet, with 
a bevy of jaundiced women return- 
ing to the Antilles. How they con- 
trast with the rosy denizens of 
Devon and Sussex! Two Jamaican 
boys came to our school. They were 
different from the others; yellow, 
pasty, their bones apparently made 
of rubber. “The Happy Isles” was 
meant to be a negro paradise, as it 
has now, very rightly, become. 

Our ark contained a varied, mot- 
ley gathering. There was Sir Rod- 
erick McRea, a long, gaunt Scot, 
with his three lanky daughters, 
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built on the same model. Late Gov- 
ernor of Ceylon, he was bound for 
another island satrapy. We had the 
exceptional honor of an introduc- 
tion to the Three Graces from the 
great man. An insipid trio! 

There was a lovely young girl; 
we could talk to her; but Cerberus 
lurked persistently in the offing. 
This husband, a_ well-preserved 
youth of seventy, well-preserved 
with stays, and wig or hair dye, was 
bearing the lady back to his mer- 
cantile home in malarial Colon. He 
had admired her photograph, seen 
in the album of one of his clerks, 
asked for an introduction, and writ- 
ten her an offer of his withered 
hand—and adequate fortune. “If 
you want me, come and take me,” 
was the reply. And so it came 
about. With a family of a dozen 
girls, it was necessary to reduce the 
roll. And marriage was the only 
way out, over forty years ago. 

Captain Hingston, the Governor 
of the British Virgin Islands, was 
enamored of a carroty-haired pallid 
Jamaican damsel, why, no one could 
imagine. As we were nearing St. 
Thomas, his destination, he said: 
“Listen, me bhoy, whilst I read yez 
the foine lines I have written to the 
lovely Miss Wilkins: ‘O come to 
Tortola, me beautiful isle; Ill 
squeeze you, I'll hug you, I'll kiss 
you the while.” And so on, and 
so forth. He was rather subdued, 
though, when his negro chaplain 
welcomed him, ready to take him 
back—sober, if possible—to his 
wife and dozen children. 


















































The Bishop of Santa Cruz and his 
attendant chaplains, returning from 
a visit to the tomb of the apostles, 
sat distinct and apart, cut off by 
the curse of Babel, the confusion of 
tongues. Besides, they were dis- 
tinctly other than the rest of the 
passengers. 

Then there was Muntz, the son of 
a distinguished admiral, a young 
lieutenant, transferred—as a pen- 
ance?—from a marching regiment 
to the First West Indian, a corps of 
negro zouaves then stationed at 
Kingston. The Second West was at 
Sierra Leone, “the white man’s 
grave.” The two corps gravitated be- 
tween these two colonies. 

“What’s that cut you’ve got 
there?” we asked the young officer, 
pointing to an ugly scar showing 
between the thumb and forefinger 
of his left hand. 

“That?” casually, “nothing; fenc- 
ing with an unbuttoned foil.” 

“Unbuttoned nonsense!” 

We wormed the yarn out of him. 
A quarrel between two lads in Paris, 
over the inevitable petticoat, had 
resulted in a meeting beyond the 
Belgian frontier. Our friend had 
slipped—and taken the point in his 
hand, which had stirred him to pass 
his rapier through the other’s body. 

“When I saw him again in Paris, 
he was propped up by pillows, his 
face the color of the linen. ‘Look 
here,’ said he, extending a shaking 
hand, ‘you nearly did for me that 
time, old fellow!’” 

Our home, the Aboukir, an old 
wooden craft, the Guard Ship, lay 
anchored off Port Royal at the Navy 
Yard. That is where the rum is 
cellared to mature for Jack’s re- 
freshment, a seductive, and innocu- 
ous nectar. They only get half a 
gill a day each, and that with twice 
as much water added. 
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Port Royal was a _ roystering, 
wealthy place until it was sub- 
merged by an earthquake in the 
seventeenth century. We have gazed 
down through the limpid water to 
see the old houses; but nothing was 
visible. In the Kingston museum 
may be seen the church bell, which 
was cast up again. That was noth- 
ing. A man was swallowed up; 
then vomited forth; and survived 
for many years to narrate his grue- 
some experience. 

We used to row up to Kingston, 
the squalid capital. It had 40,000 
inhabitants in the 1870’s. There 
was no hotel; but we would fore- 
gather at the hospitable boarding 
house of the genial Miss Burton, a 
portly colored lady. At that time 
there were half-a-million people in 
the island: 400,000 negroes; 98,000 
colored—betwixt and between—and 
20,000 whites. These latter strove 
bravely to maintain themselves as 
the exclusive and only society, but 
they have been inevitably snowed 
under by weight of numbers. Rari 
nantes in gurgite vasto; the Man- 
tuan’s simile is rather apt. 

Among other tenants of Miss Bur- 
ton’s were the Nemos, a minute 
little couple three years wedded. 
He, a good entertainer at evening 
jamborees, and clerk in some gov- 
ernment department, and the wife, 
a little blue-eyed doll of seventeen. 
It had happened “thisaway,” as we 
say in the South. The children had 
been engaged in England. But the 
dear Jinnie, tiring of school monot- 
ony, had booked for Jamaica, with- 
out any notice given. The first 
thing the young clerk knew of it 
was a message from the captain of 
the just-arrived mail packet, saying 


that Miss Spence was aboard, and : 


that he’d better come and take her. 
He did—in a towering rage—and 
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ensconced the enterprising child in 
lodgings. A week later, they were 
married. The silent little dear be- 
came a center of attraction, es- 
pecially to Lang, an amorous young 
constabulary officer, and to Bales, 


our commander (not captain), 
whose wife and family were at home 
in England. 


“The best thing I ever did was 
to marry Jinnie,” said Nemo. “Be- 
fore I did so, no one took any notice 
of me. But now Bales takes us out 
in his boat, Lang drives us around 
in his buggy . . . And if I should die, 
it would not matter; one of them 
would be sure to marry Jinnie.” 

No, they wouldn’t! 

One night Lang, on police duty, 
strolled into the Burton house, and 
found only Bales and Jinnie; stum- 
bled over them. Two is company, 
three is a crowd; so the age-old con- 
test of the bucks was on. 

“I suppose you’ve come here to 
show your fine uniform,” began 
Bales. 

“A jolly sight better than your 
preposterous railway guard get- 
up.” 

Lang had his thumb half bitten 
off in the scuffle, and the little dear, 
vowing they were neither of them 
gentlemen, said she would go to her 
husband. 

Muntz must needs become in- 
fatuated over a fifteen-year old 
Queen Esther, the daughter of a 
thriving Hebrew merchant. She 
leaned on his arm one evening, going 
from the theater to her home. Lang, 
strolling the streets on duty, in- 
truded again, taking the girl’s other 
arm. Nothing, of course, could be 
said before the lady but, next day, 
the lieutenant attacked the con- 
stable with a billiard cue in the 
club, and the pair had to be sepa- 
rated. Called on by the club com- 
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mittee to apologize under threat of 
expulsion, the budding warrior said 
they could not expel him; he had 
not been elected. His colonel then 
called on the lad to offer suitable 
regrets; but he proved obdurate 
again. It was not until threatened 
that the matter would be referred 
home to the Duke—the peppery old 
Duke of Cambridge, Commander- 
in-Chief, and cousin of the Queen— 
that the tardy amende honorable 
was forthcoming. He eventually 
married the young woman. What 
the admiral said to this mésalliance 
of his hopeful heir, history does not 
relate. 

An invitation from the govern- 
ment botanist to visit him in the 
Blue Mountains was joyfully ac- 
cepted. We drove to the foot of the 
mountains, then took horse, and 
negotiated the winding roads, some- 
times skirting the edges of fear- 
some precipices, gazing down on a 
wonderful panorama of coffee plan- 
tations, and thatched huts, set in 
groves of bananas, of mountain 
streams, plunging headlong, like the 
Cataract of Ladore, to join the 
swirling river below. 

At five thousand feet elevation, 
the “Cinchona Plantation” was re- 
freshingly cool, and the tempting 
steak at supper was almost irre- 
sistible to a keen-set appetite. We 
declined—it was Friday—and our 
hostess ordered the stalwart black 
cook-woman to fry eggs. We gota 
wigging for this scrupulosity later 
from the Jesuit Vicar Apostolic: 
“What did you mean by embarras- 
sing those good people? Eat what 
is set before you.” Which calls to 
memory a Friday dinner at the 
Jesuit house. We were served a 
luscious soup, to be followed by 
savory steaks. “I thought you did 
not eat meat on Friday?” diffidently. 

















“This is not meat; it is turtle; we 
like it better than the other fish.” 
Naturally. There was a big staked- 
in turtle-crawl on the sea front. 
Turtle was 4d. a pound; beef, 6 d.; 
mutton, 1 s. 

There was a large tank by the 
botanist’s house, roofed in. The 
early plunge in it chilled one to 
the bone, necessitating a reviving 
walk in the sun, admiring the cin- 
chona trees, whose bark—Jesuit’s 
bark—forms that invaluable febri- 
fuge. Strewn around were jalap 
roots, drying in the sun, worth 6 d. 
a pound, a fearsome physic. 

We paid for our entertainment, 
translating an article on “The Oran- 
geries of the Azores” from La Revue 
des Deux Mondes. 

Returning, we had luncheon with 
the officers at Newcastle, the cool 
station of the white regiment, with 
a perpetual temperature of 70°. 
White troops have long since been 
withdrawn from most of the col- 
onies—they must defend themselves 
—now it is said that a sergeant- 
caretaker looks after the lovely 
abandoned post. 

We were speaking of the Jesuits. 
There were eight of them, the only 
priests on the island. They were 
then, very naturally and properly, 
of the English province. Besides 
the Vicar Apostolic, there was 
Father Hathaway of Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford, who renounced his 
Anglican Orders for the Catholic 
Church before Newman did so. An 
incisive, pithy, brief preacher. So 
charitable was he, that he would 
give the coat from his back to a poor 
man, and his confréres would have 
to enter his chamber by stealth in 
the small hours to supply his needs. 
Then there was a Frenchman, work- 
ing in the island for thirty years, 
universally beloved on account of 
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his devotion to the sufferers during 
the great yellow fever epidemic. Also 
Father Bodoano, a charming Ital- 
ian; a Prussian, a bearded Belgian, 
and two other Englishmen, one of 
whom, having made his studies at 
Salamanca, proved very useful 
among the numerous Cuban ref- 
ugees—there were said to be 8,000 
—driven into exile by politics. 

Lastly, there was a little secular 
priest from Vizcaya, the redoubtable 
Santa Cruz, credited with so many 
atrocities in the Carlist movement, 
in which he had been a leader, and 
now quietly ministering to the 
women—the men did not appear— 
in the Kingston Cuban chapel. The 
royal troops had waited for him in 
the church porch while he was say- 
ing his Mass—and he walked off 
through the midst of them, dis- 
guised as a laborer. They had be- 
set the house where he slept; and 
he had imitated Scarron, the first 
husband of de Maintenon, standing 
all day up to his armpits in the 
river under a bridge. 

A Spanish man-of-war lay in 
Kingston harbor, and the captain 
sent an invitation to dinner to any 
Spanish-speaking priest who might 
be on shore, who could hear his 
confession. Santa Cruz accepted. 

At table, the conversation nat- 
urally turned to the recent Carlist 
war; how could it be otherwise? 

“This Santa Cruz was a thorough- 
paced miscreant, was he not?” 
asked the churchman. 

“Oh, no; I don’t think so; he 
was doing his best for what he took 
to be the right side.” 

Not till he had shoved off in a 
shore boat from the ship’s side— 
till he was free from arrest—did the 
priest bid his final farewell to the 
captain, saying in conclusion: “I 
am Santa Cruz.” 
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He ended his days in Jamaica 
where, for his charitable conduct, 
his memory is held in honor. In 
memoria 2xterna erit justus. 

The Vicar Apostolic, Father 
Woollett, lived at the other end of 
the island. He had come to Kings- 
ton for a confirmation: “Come with 
me as you have a long leave,” said 
he. “I will bring you back again 
in six weeks.” 

A perfect stranger, only seen once, 
we thought it right to decline. 

“You’re just a fool,” said a young 
fellow, “Woollett’s a capital good 
sort, and wouldn’t invite you did 
he not want you. You have the 
chance of seeing the most of the 
island . . . Only wish he’d invite 
me!” 

Ah! what we should have missed 
had we not taken this salutary ad- 
vice. We drove off from Spanish- 
town, the old capital, next morning, 
and this was our mode of travel. 
The Father—he was sixty, though 
nothing about him hinted at age— 
constantly thrashed and belabored 
the two reluctant grass-fed ponies. 
His boy rode behind, driving three 
more. “It’s cheaper,” explained the 
priest, “to keep a lot of grass ani- 
mals than a team fed on corn, which 
must be paid for. Grass, look at it,” 
with a wave of the hand, “it is 
everywhere.” 

We drove through the lovely Bog 
Walk, a disgusting false rendering 
of the Spanish Boca de agua— 
Spring of Water. It is a deep ra- 
vine, the steep sides clothed with 
trees, which have the art, seem- 
ingly, of clinging, like flies, to any 
thing whatever, tilted at any con- 
ceivable angle. The road just finds 
place between the base of the cliff 
and the river, which fills the pass. 
Our axles were under water from 
a recent freshet. 
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“I drove across last Saturday,” 
said the priest; “a hard struggle. 
A nigger greeted me with: ‘You 
done well, Sah! You de fust man 
acrost this two weeks. Mike, him 
tried it; but him drowned.’ 

“‘*Couldn’t any of you have saved 
him?’ I asked.” 

“‘Foh shu’! Dick Turpin, him 
mighty fine swimmer; he went 
down an’ find um.’ 

“*Then why didn’t he bring the 
man up?’ 

“The nigger chuckled, then said: 
‘Dick say, sez he: “Him not ’teddy 
yet”; so he dun lef’ um till he quiet 
up.’ ” 

You find a lot of Spanish names 
about Jamaica, for the Spaniards 
held the place till Admiral Penn, 
the father of the founder of Penn- 
sylvania, took it from them, dur- 
ing Cromwell’s dictatorship. Thus 
there is Ocho Rios, a lovely place 
on the north coast of the island 
which we came to, and Montego 
Bay, one of the chief towns. Here 
the name-corruption is for the 
better. It was Manteca Bay; the 
Spaniards used to render their lard 
there; an unctuous porcine cogno- 
men to apply to a place which could 
not resist the outrage. 

We were going to pay a call on 
a lady here, so sought for a barber 
for a grooming. Eventually we came 
on a shed, a sort of smithy, appar- 
ently. The officiating genius seated 
us on a candle box set on end, and 
commenced his gruesome rites with 
nail scissors, or some such imple- 
ment of torture. “What do I owe 
you?” the ordeal concluded. “A 
shilling, Sah!” 

“A shilling? Why, I can have it 
cut anywhere in London for four 
pence.” 

“No doubt, Sah; but it cos’ much 
money to get ter London.” 
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Waiting—how long a lady may 
make one wait!—for “the lovely 
Miss Wilkins,” a glance in the mir- 
ror—there had been none at the 
barber’s—revealed the hirsute hor- 
ror, not be completely remedied by 
one’s nature-given combs. How- 
ever ...! Examining the books on 
the table, we came to one inscribed: 
“Miss Williams, Steamship Nile. 
With the love of God, and of Cap- 
tain Hingston.” The hoary old mis- 
creant! 

Father Woollett was then, in 
1877, sixty years old, a lithe slight 
figure, and an excellent horseman 
and raconteur. He had deambu- 
lated the island for eighteen years, 
coming from Belize, and had been 
Vicar Apostolic eleven years. Driv- 
ing with him thus, for weeks to- 
gether, one naturally learned his 
entire history. 

“I was in medical practice at Leam- 
ington,” he said, “when my wife 
died, leaving me alone, stranded, 
sick of the world and its worries. 
It had no longer any savor for me. 
After investigating the religious 
orders for a year, I concluded that 
the Jesuits were the severest of all, 
so obtained admission to the So- 
ciety of St. Ignatius, and they sent 
me to the novitiate of St. Beuno’s 
in Wales. There I was thoroughly 
happy, brushing out the passages, 
working in the garden—till the Su- 
perior dismayed me, telling me to 
prepare for ordination. However 
. . » I had to make the best of it. 
I was chaplain in a private family 
for a time, then head Catholic chap- 
lain in the Crimean war. It came 
hard at times, in the hospitals, see- 
ing some ignoramus of a surgeon 
deliberately doing a man to death, 
yet not daring to interfere. One 
would have encountered: ‘Mind 
your own business; you are a 
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priest.’ Still, my professional knowl- 
edge aided at times. On the battle- 
field I could see what men were dy- 
ing and needed immediate attention, 
and those who could safely wait a 
while. Some of the Polish-Russian 
wounded too would recognize my 
office. Of course we could not ex- 
change words. But they would smite 
their breasts, and I would make the 
Sign of the Cross over them, when 
their faces would brighten. 

“‘Father Woollett,’ said a Prot- 
estant officer to me, ‘there’s some- 
thing in your religion. I’ve noticed 
that you can make a poor devil 
happy, whereas our fellows can’t 
do a confounded thing. They can 
read the burial service over a man 
when he is dead; I can do that my- 
self; but .. .!’ 

“A young priest came out with 
his head full of stories he had read 
in pious books; all the men coming 
to confession before a general ac- 
tion; all kneeling in unison for a 
last blessing before the onset. I 
said: ‘Clear your head once for all 
from that romance. You may get 
a man to the sacraments once in a 
while in quiet times. But, before 
action he is all excitement. Speak 
to him of it, and he replies: ‘Father, 
I’m safe enough. The bullet isn’t 
cast that will get me. Afterwards, 
I'll see.’ 

“Here, I naturally know every 
one. Incidentally, I have saved 
some lives; and incurred the wrath 
of the profession thereby. But I 
can’t stand round, and see a man 
die needlessly.” 

It was a lovely country we drove 
through, with great cotton trees, 
weighted down with tons of para- 
site vines, pendant from the boughs: 
“The creole in the arms of the Scots- 
man,” as they phrased it. One’ 
would come on huge clumps of 
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bamboos, with their graceful feath- 
ery extremities, or groves of coco- 
nut trees. They put so-called tin 
collars around the trunks, to pre- 
vent the rats ascending them; for 
the pestiferous rodents are bent on 
destruction; they gnaw through the 
sugar canes, they cut down the coco- 
nuts, unless prevented. Happy 
thought! They imported a pair of 
mongooses from India, and turned 
them loose. These grew and mul- 
tiplied, and cleared off the rats— 
then in turn became a pest them- 
selves, as dire a foe to the chicken 
roosts as the proverbial “cullud” 
Southern preacher. 

It is said that the most beautiful 
islands in the world are Ceylon, 
Jamaica, and Java. The last of 
these we do not know, the others 
we can vouch for. “Where every 
prospect pleases,” as Bishop Heber 
expresses it in his magnificent mis- 
sionary hymn, speaking of the an- 
cient Taprobane, though why he 
should call the gentle Singhalese 
“vile,” we do not see. 

On the way we would come to 
some Catholic planter’s house, and 
the priest would say Mass in the 
morning, the scattered faithful 
within an easy drive being apprised 
of the infrequent celebration a 
week ahead of time by post card. 

At last we arrived at “The Re- 
treat,” the residence of Mr. Barrett, 
a brother of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. The family had been 
settled in the island for hundreds of 
years, and had held flourishing es- 
tates in the north of the colony; 
the important town of Falmouth 
had been theirs. Now they had 
three properties left. They had been 
abolitionists, even in the old times. 
Then Wilberforce had so impressed 
the public with the injustice of 
slavery that they did not fight to 
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liberate the negro; they came down 
like men with their millions, and 
paid the owners a just price for 
their people. It proved the ruin of 
the two; the blacks squatted in their 
old cabins, from which the owners 
had not the heart to eject them, and 
lived on the yams and bananas and 
breadfruit of their patch of ground. 
Did they wish to supplement this, 
they would escalade the fence on a 
dark night and forage in the owner’s 
land, retaining the easy belief that 
they belonged to the place, and that 
it belonged to them. But they no 
longer belonged to the place; they 
refused to work, except intermit- 
tently; thereby they were impover- 
ished—and so was the planter. The 
Government began to import inden- 
tured coolies from India, willing 
men, but lacking the physical power 
of the negro. So the sugar industry 
got a black eye. Mr. Barrett was 
offering the parent property of the 
family for £7,000; and there were 
no bidders. And the sugar machin- 
ery alone had cost £60,000. 

Some turned their plantations in- 
to cattle pens. Beeves thrive and 
fatten, buried in that rank guinea 
grass. True; but the oxen had been 
raised mainly to draw the carts on 
the sugar plantations. What to do 
with them, with the sugar lands 
gone to grazing, was a question. 

We said that the negro also was 
impoverished by sentimental altru- 
ism. An old fellow said to the 
writer: “True, Sah! We wuz better 
off as slaves—still, a man likes to 
be free, to lay aroun’ in the sun in- 
stead o’ wukkin’.” 

To return to “The Retreat.” We 
walked through well-kept graveled 
paths, flanked by glowing flower 
beds, which an almond-eyed China- 
man was meticulously tending, to 
the ample veranda, the general liv- 























ing-room of your tropical dwelling. 
We were greeted by Mrs. Hale, a 
widow of distinguished manners, 
who had lived with her husband in 
Park Lane in London; then in Al- 
geria. She was governess to the 
two Barrett young ladies, and 
housekeeper of the establishment. 
A younger lady, Miss Stribling, 
now appeared, the junior governess, 
who had been imported for her Ger- 
man, for Mrs. Hale could teach but 
English, French, and Italian. Then 
came in the two young pupils, Eve 
and Arabella, well-grown, most ac- 
complished fair-haired maidens of 
twenty and seventeen respectively. 
The former married the young 
manager of one of the paternal es- 
tates, and is now the mother of a 
family of six-foot sons and beauti- 
ful daughters. She is also a skilled 
musical composer. The other, the 
acknowledged belle of the island, 
preferred to remain her own mis- 
tress. She gains prizes for Christ- 
mas poems and stories, and has had 
many tales in various magazines in 
the States. When Father Woollett 
left the colony for “home,” shortly 
after the time we are treating of, 
he gave her the manuscript of his 
Jamaica Legends, the writing of 
which had diverted his leisure, 
which she may some day find means 
of publishing. 

Then Mr. Barrett came in from 
his day on the property, a hale 
sturdy elder as old as the priest, a 
man of great piety withal. He lived 
well into his nineties, and died uni- 
versally respected and _ beloved. 
Dispersit, dedit pauperibus; justitia 
ejus manet in seculum sexculi. 

We went into the house, making 
first for the dining-room where, ac- 
cording to the invariable Jamaican 
custom, a bottle of rum, and a large 
red earthenware jar, containing cool 
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water, these flanked by pint glasses, 
occupied the center of the side- 
board. “Brandy would kill them,” 
said Father Woollett, as he poured 
himself out some refreshment— 
well earned after thrashing those 
unwilling ponies all day. “Rum 
never hurt any one.” 

There was a billiard room, and a 
library, besides quarters for the 
visiting priest. Father Bodoano, 
who had been unwell, had lately 
stayed there for a whole year. 

Father Woollett was the life of 
the dinner board that evening; then 
the young ladies gave us a musical 
treat in the drawing-room. 

We had Mass next morning in 
the exquisite rustic chapel, every- 
thing made of unvarnished native 
wood—often with the bark on— 
where are there such lovely woods 
as in Jamaica? 

On the Sunday, a number of 
neighbors half filled the chapel 
camping in the grounds, awaiting 
Benediction later on. After Mass 
the priest, who detested preaching, 
dragooned the writer into harangu- 
ing the assembly. 

“You should not have done it,” 
declared the other Jesuits at Kings- 
ton later. 

“He told me to—Vicar Apostolic.” 

“No matter what he told you; let 
him preach his own sermons.” 

Some of the young planters from 
the neighborhood stayed with us for 
the two nights and there was danc- 
ing, billiards and general hilarity. 

About four in the afternoon, the 
writer would climb aboard a seven- 
teen hand mount, and rush around 
the country with the four ladies. 

Viewing Annette Kellermann’s 
wonderful dive in The Daughter of 
the Gods at San Antonio some years , 
ago, we heard some people whisper: 
“Wonder how they faked up this 
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lovely transformation scene in the 
studio? ... Well, it’s gorgeous 
enough, anyhow.” 

One was tempted to retort to the 
skeptical speaker: “I have just 
heard from a lady friend in Ja- 
maica, who writes: ‘Do you remem- 
ber our riding along the edge of the 
cliff from which Miss Kellerman 
dove, when you were staying with 
us at The Retreat?” 

We refrained; silence is golden; 
you are master of the unspoken 
word. 

The gifted and lovely Australian 
young woman was a true heroine 
in the Pearl of the Antilles where, 
we learnt, she set the fashion in 
diving, for all the ladies. Two ship- 
loads of properties were carried 
from the United States to the island 
to build the great “movie” city— 
all to go up in smoke within half 
an hour—22,000 boys and men were 
employed, and the construction of 
the place occupied the best part of 
a year. 

Later, Father Woollett took us 
on to his own pen in the hills above 
Montego Bay. The bachelor owner, 
dying, had left the property to the 
Jesuits, in a deplorable state of 
neglect; uncared for, the land would 
have returned to its pristine “ruin- 
ate” within a year or two; so all 
the revenue was being applied to 
betterment. 

One advantage the place had; the 
corpse of the late owner, buried 
near the house. His “duppie” kept 
midnight marauders at a safe dis- 
tance! 

A shed near the house had been 
converted into a chapel, where the 
priest celebrated in a crazy quilt 
robe, containing every imaginable 
color, suited, so he declared, for a 
mission, as it could be adapted alike 
to fast or festival. 
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A stream had been diverted to 
run through the bathroom. Think 
of the luxury of running water! 
Half a mile below, it formed a two- 
cent Niagara and, by shutting a 
solid gate, the bath into which the 
water fell might be promptly filled. 
A tempting shower and plunge bath 
combined. But the refreshment 
was neutralized by the climb home 
up the hill afterward. 

Jamaica is no country for exertion. 
True, the glass does not rise above 
90°, but the humidity! Yet one old 
fellow, who had been a resident 
there for thirty years, declared en- 
thusiastically: “This, sir, is the 
place for a country gentleman; no- 
where else can its equal be found.” 

One sometimes reads irresponsi- 
ble scribble in the papers about 
Great Britain being about to trade 
the country to the United States in 
payment of its debt. Is it likely 
that, having spent large sums in 
buying the liberty of these people, 
she would sell them again? They 
would be as well off, thus trans- 
ferred, you say, as at present? Then 
listen to some extracts from a letter 
which appeared in the New York 
Times some years ago written by 
the Rev. Henry S. Whitehead, Rec- 
tor of Trinity Church, Bridgeport, 
Conn. He treats of the ruin of “our 
own Virgin Islands,” which Den- 
mark shamefully sold for some pal- 
try dollars, regardless of the rights 
of the people whose happiness was 
involved. Hear the Rector: 

“ ... the ruin which prohibition 
has wrought . . . This is real ruin 
... Santa Cruz rum, the finest in the 
world, has been for centuries a 
staple product ... the commercial 
backbone of the Virgin Islands is 
effectually broken... the great 
number of costly distilleries remain 
as silent memorials of the fatuous- 
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ness of the moronism which foisted 
prohibition on the Virgin Islands... 
I do not know a person in the is- 
lands who favors prohibition. I do 
not know any one there whom it 
has not, directly or indirectly, in- 
jured.” 

Perhaps the United States does 
not want a million more negroes, 
has too many as it is? Good! The 
far greater part of the population 
of the British Empire is colored, 
more or less. They are entirely at 
home where they are. 

There are good American hotels 
all about Jamaica now; it is but a 
very few days sail from New York 
to the great banana island; what 
better winter resort for the leisured 
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person who would sidestep the 
winter, that is, provided he can lay 
aside his American supercilious air 
of superiority? 

There were some American sol- 
diers in France in the war, who 
tried to turn a “nigger” out of their 
railway carriage—and who were 
very properly jailed for their bump- 
tiousness. He to whom they ob- 
jected was colonel of a Soudanese 
regiment, a distinguished officer in 
the French army. Learn “when at 
Rome to do as Rome does,” then 
you may go anywhere you choose 
with impunity, and be hailed as a 
friend. The right class of visitor 
will be warmly welcomed in Ja- 
maica. 





OBLATION. 


By Sipney J. Situ, S.J. 


I HAVE loved beauty in each living thing: 
Spring’s golden billow surging through the trees, 
Song of freed waters, lullaby of bees 
In waking gardens, and soft beat of wing 
In promise of a new nest’s fashioning; 
Laugh of a child; a poet’s ecstasies, 
The troth of lovers pledged on reverent knees, 
And all the romance of the age-old Spring. 


To-day these things put on a nobler grace 
To me who loved them, for these yet shall live 
Awaking beauty in another’s face 
As they no more shall brighten mine; and I 
Pray this for them, who have nought else to give— 
To-day I have been told that I must die. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES. 


OMPARED with the cities of 

Europe, the atmosphere of New 
York has a certain tenuousness 
which derives from the experiences 
it has not known. Chief among 
them is the experience of suffering. 
Think of the life story of Rome, of 
London, of Vienna, of Paris, of 
Berlin; of the plague and famine, 
war, revolution, and catastrophe 
which have swept over them and 
which, thanks to some quality in 
themselves, they have survived. 
The harsh realities of the struggle 
of man against destiny are written 
in their stones, on the scarred faces 
of their public buildings, and em- 
bodied in the memories that walk 
their streets like ghosts. Out of 
their suffering their souls have 
come to birth. What does New 
York know of it? 


—Mary Acnes Hamitton, in The Atlantic 
Monthly, April. 


Another general war was never 
more likely than it is to-day, not 
even in the Spring of 1914. Let the 
experimenter apply his ear to the 
ground on any calm night: he will 
hear the whirr of grindstones sharp- 
ening swords and the bay of Lib- 
erty Loan orators practising in the 


woods. 
—H. L. Mencxen, in The American Mercury, 
April. 


Pullman porters receive from the 
Pullman Company about $44 a 
month (plus $34 required for lodg- 
ing, meals away from home, etc.) 
and from the public in tips an aver- 
age of $58.15 per month. It isn’t 
much, even so, for the porter; but 


the tips save the Pullman Company 
$7,000,000 a year. Accordingly, the 
company has just increased its 
dividend rate from 8 to 10 per cent. 
As Henry T. Hunt says, “The rail- 
road presidents are a dull lot. They 
should long ago have introduced the 
tipping system to pay ticket agents, 
conductors, and brakesmen.” What 
a saving—to the companies—it 


would be! 
—The Nation, March 23d. 


“I wanta make the King of Eng- 
land keep his blasted snoot out of 
America ... What was good enough 
for Washington is good enough for 
me. If you don’t look out all his- 
tory books are going to be full of 
things belittling George Washing- 
ton. They’re teaching un-American- 
ism. And if you elect me I'll fire 
out the whole blasted caboodle in- 
cluding King George of England. 
That’s what Big Bill will do.” This 
choice bit of demagoguery was ut- 
tered in a public address in the re- 
cent Chicago mayoralty primary 
campaign by William Hale (“Big 
Bill”) Thompson. He won the Re- 
publican nomination. The election, 
to quote an Associated Press dis- 
patch, was “featured by shootings, 
sluggings, kidnappings and ballot 
box thefts,” and was “the worst in 


the city’s history.” 
—The Argonaut, March 5th. 


The human herd does not seek 
the thoroughbred and follow him. 
It trails the bellwether with the 


loudest clang. 
—WuiaMm B. Munro, in The 
Monthly, April. 


Atlantic 
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Mr. Sinclair Lewis dedicated his 
latest novel to H. L. Mencken “with 
profound admiration.” In the April 
number of The American Mercury 
Mr. Mencken returns the compli- 
ment with compound interest: “I 
envy Lewis, for he has left a mark 
upon his time that will loom up 
wider and blacker, in the years to 
come, than the marks of a thousand 
Coolidges.” Thus is an admiration 
and an abomination killed with one 
stone. It would be absurd for an 
outsider to attempt to do justice to 
this beautiful exhibition of back- 
scratching. No pen would be ade- 
quate except Mr. Mencken’s own. 
Imagine the epithets and fun-mak- 
ing that would come from him if he 
caught two other log-rollers thus ex- 
posed. Moronia and yokeldom, the 
Philisteri and the homo boobiensis, 
would have the time of their lives. 

—The N. Y. Times, March 26th. 


It is theoretically possible for a 
man to have eight wives in this 
country and still be innocent, also 
theoretically, of bigamy, polygamy, 
or any other crime. 


—NUNNALLY JOHNSON, in the N. Y. Evening 
Post, March 26th. 


Says the Rev. Mr. John Roach 
Straton of New York: “If I were 
president, I'd call out the army and 
navy and I’d close the dance halls, 
the sinks of iniquity, and I’d enforce 
prohibition and all the other laws. 
If I were president, my first official 
act would be to jail Nicholas Murray 
Butler. He is, of course, just one 
of those who are preaching sedition 
with their talk of repealing the 
Eighteenth Amendment. If I were 
president, I'd build a brand new 
federal penitentiary to contain all 
those traitors, and I’d build one 
large wing just for the Columbia 
professors.” No doubt Mr. Straton 
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honestly believes he would do all 
these things if he were president. 
But he wouldn’t. He wouldn’t have 
time for them. It would take all 
his energies for seven presidential 
terms to build enough hospitals for 
the insane to accommodate the men 
and women that had voted for him. 
—The Argonaut, March 5th. 


Literary and dramatic censorship 
rests largely upon the assumption 
that dirty words are conducive to a 
corruption of morals. Dirty words 
never corrupted the morals of any- 
one, young or old. If morals are 
corrupted at all, they are corrupted 
by dirty ideas cleanly and hence 
attractively and romantically ex- 
pressed. Our friend Satan knows 
his business. He writes English as 
immaculate and as shrewdly sug- 
gestive as a virgin picking daisies 
while enemy troops are marching 
by. 


—Gerorce JEAN NATHAN, 
Mercury, April. 


in The American 


I know something of Baptist 
ministers. My grandfather and 
father were (and) ... all my living 
brothers are Baptist ministers, and 
there has been a constant string of 
Baptist ministers, walking through 
my house for years, and I have 
never known one like Elmer Gantry. 


—WittiuM Lyon PHELPs. 


The privilege of protecting citi- 
zens abroad, and obtaining for them 
what may be called international 
due process of law, is indeed a doc- 
trine of international law. It repre- 
sents one of the most primitive in- 
stitutions of organized society, the 
theory that, when an _ individual 
member of the clan is injured, the 
whole clan is injured, and must pro- 
ceed to defend him and redress the 
wrong. The question arises whether 
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this primitive doctrine is to-day the 
most practical, since it ultimately 
means that, whenever a citizen is 
injured abroad, under standards of 
international law not always equi- 
tably or legally applied, the whole 
nation of which he is a citizen may 
find itself in war or diplomatic hos- 
tility. 

—Epwin M. Borcuanp, Professor of Interna- 


tional Law at Yale University, in The New 
Republic, April 13th. 


If actors are to be warned by jail 
sentences against taking part in un- 
savory plays, mightn’t it be fair to 
warn audiences by jail sentences 
against attending such plays? The 
actor has to make a living. Nothing 
compels the public to go to a filthy 


show. 
—The Evening World, April 8th. 


The cherished terms which meant 
so much to our forefathers; mar- 
riage, wife, husband, love, domes- 
tic virtue—how persistently are they 
made the butt of sorry jest in the 
“best seller” novel, in the sex-prob- 
lem play, and in that unspeakable 
abomination, the “tabloid paper.” 

—Scientific American, April. 


We have tried education, moral 
codes, gymnasiums, athletic con- 
tests, a love for flowers, and an ap- 
preciation of the value of soap and 
water. But crime still remains es- 
sentially a problem of youth. Why 
not now try a little religion in the 
schools? 

—Paut L. Biaxety, SJ., in America, April 


All young nations or nations 
young to their nationality attack 
foreign religions—that is, religions 
ruled from outside. So was England 
a persecutor, twice over, against the 
missionaries from Rome, from Greg- 
ory the Great and from St. Pius. 
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We have no fault to find in the Can- 
tonese that we have not first to con- 
fess as once our own. Every self- 
conscious being is furious in his mo- 
ments of self-consciousness; all 
classes that suddenly awake to 
class-consciousness indulge in class- 
war. It is the crude element of 
battle stirred by the possession of 
arms. It is the inferiority complex 
startled into action. It is the nor- 
mal human thing. 
—Bepe Jarrett, O.P., in Blackfriars, April. 


At a moment when, as seldom 
before in the history of the world, 
brute force reigned supreme and 
the dictates of Christian morality 
and plain decency were laughed to 
scorn, when the Christian civiliza- 
tion of a whole continent hung in 
the balance, when the Osservatore 
Romano spoke of the most cruel and 
diabolical peace ever imposed upon 
a conquered foe, when the Holy 
Father pleaded for sanity and char- 
ity and justice among nations, we 
[Catholics in general] were either 
silent or drunk with mad national- 
ism. 

—F. Drees, in The Nation, March 30th. 


Superficiality has always been the 
bane of American life, and now 
superficiality is being erected into a 
cult. Shoddiness is becoming a 
good and a god. To be educated 
means nothing; to appear educated 
ensures success. If you are glib, 
you are educated; if you have a few 
odds and ends of curious informa- 
tion to season your glibness with, 
your wife can be proud of you, and 
your employer will triple your 
salary. Talk of “many things, of 
shoes—and ships—and sealing 
wax—of cabbages—and kings,” 
and your reputation will go abroad 
as a man of mark. 

—The Saturday Review, March 19th. 




















THE SHAGGY FELLOW. 


By LAWRENCE W. RAKEs. 


OPENED the door of a dark, little 
bunkhouse on a farm in eastern 
Oregon, and looked in. There were 
eight little coyote pups about a 
week old lying across each other as 
pigs huddle up in cold weather. 
They were of a dirty gray. Their 
tiny noses were so sharp, it looked 
as if they could easily stab you 
with them. Their diminutive tails 
—that should be bushy—were 
smooth and round and just about 
as large as a lead pencil—and just 
about as long. 

One came wobbling toward me. 
Her little tail stuck out straight in 
the back, and when she walked it 
wagged from side to side. Just 
what her intentions were I do not 
know, but as she nosed around my 
shoe I picked her up. She was so 
thin that I could feel her sharp ribs 
beneath my hands. She looked up 
at me as if to say, “I’m hungry, 
won’t you please feed me?” and her 
tender eyes were so much like a 
human’s eyes that I felt sorry for 
the little creature. I was to be given 
my choice from the females of the 
group. Since this one came to meet 
me and looked so appealing, I de- 
cided to keep her. 

After getting her home and filling 
a couple of small grape juice bottles 
with milk, I fitted them with nip- 
ples. The little animal worked vig- 
orously until all the milk was gone, 
and then tried to eat the nipples. 
As I took her in my hands and sat 
down, she turned those pleading 
little eyes up to my face, trying to 
tell me that she was suffering. I 





knew what was the matter; she had 
a little more milk than she was ac- 
customed to, so I rubbed her gently 
on the stomach and she went to 
sleep. After that we were friends 
and she would often crawl into the 
bottom of my trousers and try to 
climb into my lap to be loved. 
Soon “Bare Ribs,” as we called 
her, was able to eat almost anything 
we did except soft, sticky cookies. 
She would try hard to swallow 
these, but they would stick to her 
tongue and the roof of her mouth 
and she would come to me frantic 
to have them extracted. But she 
liked meat best, especially chicken. 
For this reason we stored the meat 
in a high cupboard purposely to 
keep her out of it. But she always 
knew where it was and when she 
was hungry she went to the cup- 
board and reared up against the 
door. Looking back at me, she 
would whimper, trying to tell me 
her little stomach was empty. If 
I did not respond at once, she came 
and tugged at my trousers or shoes 
—and when she was large enough, 
jumped up in my lap, jabbing her 
pointed nose against my book or 
face, and whining. As soon as I 
gave her my attention she ran back 
and repeated her tactics at the cup- 
board. Once I tried to give her all 
the meat she wanted. I fed sausage 
to her as long as she could swallow 
it. Then she took a great deal 
away, dug a hole and buried it. I 
gave her more and she laid it down 
and rolled in it, smearing it all over 
her fur. She learned to hunt in my 
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pockets for meat and peanuts, but 
I usually fed her something before 
hand, for if I did not she would get 
too rough when she was hungry. 
She bit me several times trying to 
get meat from me, but not inten- 
tionally, I believe, for when she 
saw she had my fingers in her mouth 
she gave way at once. She seemed 
to like me best when I wore old 
clothes, because I romped with her 
then. Being ready for a romp, when 
she saw my overalls and gloves, she 
always had to crowd her sharp little 
nose into my pockets one by one 
before she was satisfied. 

I have heard it said that coyotes 
and dogs would not agree, but Bare 
Ribs was a great chum of three large 
dogs, and people seemed to think 
of her as one of them except when 
she showed her love for chickens. 
She made for them with all speed 
whenever she saw them, and even 
when she was yet too small to catch 
one she chased them until her 
tongue hung out for air. 


Both Indians and coyotes inhab- 
ited the western part of the United 
States when the white man came. 
The white man seems to have been 
a disturbing factor for both of these 
natives. The Indian, as the white 
man took up homestead after home- 
stead, towards the West, has de- 
creased in number, but not so with 
the coyote. He has thrived on civil- 
ization. Even with the bounty of 
from twenty-five cents to fifteen 
dollars per scalp, they have in- 
creased in many places in this coun- 
try. Twenty thousand were killed 
in the state of Kansas in one year, 
yet Kansas has about as many coy- 
otes as she ever had, except in the 
thickly populated places. 

One of my friends in Idaho had 
a little dog which he trained to go 
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into the coyote holes in the spring, 
at the time the young coyotes were 
left alone—as they often are left 
alone by the mother—and bring out 
the little pups. In this way he 
caught about sixty-five in a season. 
This, at a bounty of ten dollars, 
would have brought him six hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. Down in 
California there are people who 
catch the coyote for his pelt. Two 
men were reported to have caught 
two thousand in a single year. They 
realized from eight to ten dollars 
apiece on them. 

The coyotes breed in January and 
usually have from five to eight pups. 
The mother coyote does not stay 
about the hole very much, but the 
male guards it from a distance, 
usually from a height where he can 
see what is going on, and give warn- 
ing if need arises. They are coward- 
ly where man is concerned and will 
run at his approach, but they merely 
keep out of gun shot and continue 
to watch. 

Their holes nearly always have 
several openings which is one of 
the reasons why the coyote is so 
hard to trap. They make their dens 
in old badger holes and prairie dog 
holes, and deserted burrows along 
the streams, in caverns, and under 
large rocks. Often they leave a 
large weed or bush growing at the 
mouth of the hole as prairie dogs 
do. This is to protect the opening 
from the observation and molesta- 
tion of any one passing. 

The little pups come out to play 
around the mouth of the hole about 
May, but the slightest noise will set 
them scampering back or give them 
practice in crouching behind some- 
thing. On a little island in the John 
Day River, I climbed a small tree 
one day to observe some young ones 
which were playing near the bank. 




















Suddenly I broke a stick with a 
sharp rasping sound and almost in- 
stantly the little fellows disap- 
peared; some spread out on the 
ground, some jumped into the hole, 
and others crouched behind what- 
ever object was near. I looked 
down the grade to see the old 
mother coming toward the den, 
tracking me over a crooked trail, 
but very cautiously. She just came 
within a certain distance and know- 
ing that I was still there somewhere, 
went back to the top of the hill and 
sat down and waited for me to leave. 

It is interesting to watch the coy- 
ote chase a jack rabbit, and their 
method of doing so prove them to 
have more than ordinary animal in- 
telligence. Knowing that the rabbit 
will be likely to run in somewhat of 
a circle, one coyote chases him un- 
til he is tired, then he stretches out 
to rest as his mate, or partner, takes 
up the race. The second one presses 
the rabbit to his utmost speed. 
When the second coyote is tired he 
drops out and the first one falls in 
again. This is kept up until the 
rabbit can go no longer and he is 
“pounced” upon by the chasing coy- 
ote, and the other comes in and 
shares the meal. Coyotes do not 
fight over a carcass thus caught, but 
share and share alike; even when 
more than two relay the game, they 
divide the prize among them. It is 
reported that they used to hunt in 
large numbers, when they were to 
attack a herd of deer or antelope— 
Lewis and Clark being the authority 
for this statement, but they were 
probably more vicious then than 
now. In the north in some places 
they are said to hunt in packs of 
from three to five. When they 
travel this way, they have a leader 
who guides the party. When this 
leader senses food, fresh meat, etc., 
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he gives a hideous scream and the 
pack stops while he goes ahead to 
ascertain the location and the safety 
of the food. He does not continue 
on the direct trail which leads to 
the food, but goes out of the way 
and comes upon it from some ob- 
scure route, often through brush, if 
any is near. When the leader finds 
that the food is safe for the others 
he gives a signal. Sitting on his 
haunches, he broadcasts the mes- 
sage of safety and food, and the 
remainder of the pack who have 
separated meanwhile, now all come 
in very cautiously to dinner from 
different directions. 

No doubt a dog is often puzzled 
when he runs a coyote for several 
hours and finds that the coyote is 
not as tired as he. But, of course, 
the reason is that the coyote uses 
the relay trick on the dog, too. A 
friend in Washington told me of 
how he had watched them when 
chased by his dogs. One coyote 
dashed ahead, up and down the hill 
and across the valley until he was 
tired when he fell out of line and a 
fresh coyote crossed his track and 
led the dogs a merry chase. Before 
the dogs gave up they had unknow- 
ingly chased several coyotes and all 
the time the first ones that entered 
the race lay stretched out like ath- 
letes, relaxing on a high point where 
they could watch operations and 
“fall in” at the proper time to give 
the dogs all the running they 
wanted. This was kept up until 
the dogs quit to seek the shade; and 
the shaggy fellows scampered off 
over the hill together. 

Members of the Biological Survey 
observed coyotes in a large prairie 
dog “town.” Here it was found that 
since the prairie dog is an exceed- 
ingly quick animal—especially at 
getting into his hole—the coyote 
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started on a swift run and scattered 
the prairie dogs to their holes. In 
the meantime one prairie dog was cut 
off from the “town” and it was this 
particular one that Mr. Coyote was 
watching. He knew the others 
would make it to the holes but he 
was “cutting out,” if you please, for 
his dinner. The little dog just fell 
over and kicked until the coyote 
picked him up. 

It is exceedingly difficult to catch 
a coyote unawares. Hunters have 
shown me how they worked to place 
a trap where the wise shaggy fellow 
of the night would accidentally step 
in it, but the coyote will invariably 
sense its location and avoid it. A 
Canadian guide and trapper told me 
once of an unprecedented piece of 
luck which he had in catching two. 
After a great deal of scheming he 
succeeded in trapping one animal, 
and the mate got “rattled” and 
jumped into one of his other traps. 
Through the excitement of his part- 
ner being in trouble, he “lost his 
head,” as we say, and started to 
run without thinking of the danger 
or his customary habits of strategy. 
This must have been an interesting 
spectacle to those who know how a 
coyote looks when it is scared. The 
fur on the face gives the expression 
of a man who has a beard and a 
mustache. I could see little facial 
expressions on the face of Bare 
Ribs; when she was enjoying her- 
self at play her face was candid, 
and when she was scared she looked 
wild and almost vicious. 

One thing that is especially inter- 
esting about the coyote is that his 
ears resemble a fan or parachute. 
He can adjust these to sound, open- 
ing and closing them at will. A 
dog only lifts up his ears to let in the 
sound of what he wishes to hear, 
while the coyote raises the top, or 
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front part, which uncovers a large 
bell-shaped cavity. Their ears are 
very sensitive, so much so, in fact, 
that they cannot bear the sound of a 
musical instrument. Bare Ribs used 
to come up and lock both front legs 
around my knee, leaning her little 
head against me and howl with all 
her might, when I played the violin, 
and one tone on the piano set her 
running entirely out of range of 
hearing. I never could account for 
this. 

If you will notice you will see that 
the coyote always approaches the 
chicken coop from the leeward side 
of the house. This is to enable him 
to hear all your sounds and to be 
sure that the wind may take all the 
sounds he makes away from you. A 
biological student in northeastern 
Oregon once noticed a very realistic 
scarecrow on the west side of the 
house and chicken yard where he 
knew that the wind blows from the 
west almost constantly, and was 
told by the owner that it was to 
scare the coyotes away. He told her 
that the coyotes would never see it 
on that side except by accident. She 
moved it to the other side of the 
house and said that the coyotes 
never came back. 

But although the coyote is always 
cautious he is pretty determined too, 
and generally gets what he comes 
for. One lady told me of how she, 
assisted by two dogs, tried to stop 
a coyote in its attempt to catch a 
cat. The fleet-footed animal avoided 
them completely and took the cat. 
He must have been almost starved. 
But this is not so strange, when we 
think of what a man will do when 
he is desperately hungry. In some 
respects the coyote is a scavenger. 
He eats the refuse of the prairie 
land and helps clean up the rubbish 
around the western towns and the 




















slaughter houses of the middle west. 
Many times coyotes have been seen 
catching crabs along the coast of 
California and Oregon. Along the 
Columbia River they eat fish and 
scraps from the canneries, and on 
the plains they live on the carnage 
of cattle and the lambs of the herd. 
Wherever man goes the coyote is 
close at hand, ready to take his toll. 
If the farmer has no chickens, or 
if he keeps them fenced in, the coy- 
ote will take a pig. In Texas, I have 
seen them chasing a full grown cow 
which had strayed. They keep up 
the nipping at the cow until she 
succumbs to fatigue, then they have 
their feast. If there is no animal 
food available they will live upon 
the scraps from the kitchen door, 
and they will eat plums, berries, 
and watermelons. But always—no 
matter what occupation one is en- 
gaged in in the west, there is a by- 
product, it seems, which will sus- 
tain the coyote. Old Indians have 
been quoted as saying that the coy- 
ote never kills wantonly, as man 
does, just for sport, but only to ob- 
tain their food. They say, too, that 
up in the mountains they grow 
larger and stronger and live at 
higher altitudes than they used to. 

A distinctive characteristic of the 
coyote is its long-drawn howl which 
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may be heard for great distances, 
at night—it is never heard in the 


day time. Upon hearing a coyote 
howl for the first time a man would 
declare he had heard a dozen: and 
upon hearing a dozen he would not 
be able to hear anything else. To 
howl, the coyotes open the mouth 
rather widely, and the more widely 
they open it the higher the pitch of 
the howl will be—then the lower 
jaw is vibrated slightly up and 
down. There are many traditional 
beliefs for the lonesome cry that is 
heard at night under the western 
stars. Some say a great crime has 
been committed, others that bad 
news is coming or a great storm, 
and so on. The Indians used to 
pray to the coyote to take their mes- 
sages to the Great Spirit, for they 
held that he was wise and a guide 
for man. 

But in spite of the changes which 
civilization has brought to his hab- 
itat, the coyote holds his own; in 
spite of all the traps, poison, boun- 
ties, dogging, and high-powered 
rifles, he has increased in numbers 
from year to year. In a way they 
are like a bright scholar in a class, 
no matter how much we try to hold 
them back, they forge ahead, these 
gray shaggy fellows of the western 
land. 








LITTLE JIM. 


By Tuomas A. KEARNEY. 


EY called her Mary-Aileen; 
often they spoke of her as Big 
Jim Cullen’s Mary. 

A strip of a girl she was, this 
Mary-Aileen, when Big Jim first 
met her, and somehow or another 
in all the years she never seemed 
to change; content to be the girl- 
woman that she always was. The 
smile of her would have gentled the 
Old One himself; and the voice of 
her when she was singing, could 
you have but heard it, the sweetness 
of it—you’d be thinking of it yet. 
And her eyes, clear like spring 
water from the limestone hills; and 
blue—in truth they were the color 
of the ocean when the little white 
clouds and the winds are playing 
tag with the sunbeams, in the sky. 

She was a happy song bird, so 
Jim used to say, that he had caught 
and caged, when running local out 
of Newburg. 

You’ve met her; now meet him. 
Jim Cullen, railroader. A _ one 
woman type of man. God-fearing. 
Happy-go-lucky; prone to the use 
of blarney; possessed of a seeing 
eye. 

One does not look for nests of 
song birds in the smoke and cinders 
of a little railway town; but these 
two mated, nested, and there came 
to them a little one they called the 
lark—their Little Jim. 

A superstitious lot they are at 
times, these railroad folks; and 


strange, and little understood—and 
yet so genuinely human with it all. 
At times they seem like little chil- 
dren playing grown-up games, so 


simple are their ways in the big 
man-woman things they do; the sac- 
rifices, struggles, that they make. At 
times one may forget that they exist 
at all—but that’s no fault of yours. 

Have you ever,—and it’s the pic- 
ture rather than the answers that 
should be coming to your mind,— 
have you ever been in the cab of an 
engine at night and seen the rails 
slip out from under the headlights’ 
glare? Have you seen the moon 
shadows on the track when they 
looked like rocks rolled down from 
the mountain side? Have you ever 
twisted breaks on a mixed-up, 
bronco bucking freight; or gone 
back in the darkness to stop the 
other fellow who was running sec- 
ond section close behind? Have you 
heard the torpedoes popping under 
your front trucks, or come headlong 
into burning flares, or seen a lan- 
tern, globed in red, swing back and 
forth across your track? To be 
sure you haven’t, and again that’s 
no particular fault of yours. If you 
but knew the folk tales of the South- 
ern Seas, you’d answer glibly, “No,” 
for these are of the things that are 
taboo. 

Taboo, yes; except to the gods and 
some few men. 

The pity is we seldom stop to 
think that there are men, half gods 
they be, who needs must see and 
hear these taboo things, else will 
the gods grow careless on the job, 
and swift moving things go wrong. 
Half gods they are, these men, who 
watch, by night and day, upon the 
bridge of every ship in every sea; 
























in the cab of every engine under- 
way; in signal towers; on top of 
freights; and at the rear of every 
train. 

Cinders and smoke, and sounds 
of metal bumping things. Sidings, 
the water tank and cattle pens. Dust 
and dirt from the coal dumps and 
the pits. Decrepit cars with miss- 
ing sides or ends, awaiting rejuvena- 
tion. A shunting engine putting 
things to rights. Steam plumes 
floating idly upward, and the clang 
of bells. The smell of burning oil 
and grease. Half hidden in between 
the crowding hills—a railway town 
—and here the nesting place of 
Mary-Aileen and Jim. 

Fish swim by reason of their en- 
vironment of waters, but now and 
then through some strange urge one 
may be seen to fly, and others have 
been known to jump beyond the 
falls, or skip the waves. Creatures 
of environment, all; so too was 
Little Jim. He would be a rail- 
roader because his father was; be- 
cause of smoke and cinders; and 
the other things—but he would sing, 
he had the gift of song, the urge at 
times, to rise above it all, even as 
his mother did. 

For some it’s written in the stars 
the way they go; for others much 
depends upon the way the sema- 
phores are set; and others are de- 
pendent yet upon the winds that 
blow. 

They brought Big Jim home to 
her, one night, to Mary-Aileen, 
these railroad men. At least they 
said that quiet thing they carried 
in, all covered up and still, was Jim. 
His engine left the track through 
spreading rails, and he had gone 
with it, hand upon the throttle, as 
he thought he should. They found 
them both, together, at the bottom 
of the fill. 
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The lapse of years .. . Mary-Ai- 
leen, and Mary-Aileen’s Little Jim. 

There were songs they could not 
sing, these two, and other songs 
that he would sing to her alone. 
Love songs he calied them, of her 
happy days—old songs like, like 
John McCormack sometimes sings; 
memory songs that touched her 
heart and nestled there, so soft they 
were. And she, when all was still, 
would sing a Mother’s lullaby—for 
he, to her, was just her baby Jim. 

At last a job upon the road: in 
time perhaps a better one; white 
collars; the division office; superin- 
tendent; general manager of all the 
road. The wonderment of dreams 
when one is young. 

And then another night. She 
somehow knew the purport of their 
news before they spoke; those kind- 
ly, blundering men. So sympathet- 
ic with their stumbling words. 
They wished so much to spare her 
what it was they had to tell. 

The steady click of wheels upon 
the rails; red glows, intermittent, 
in the sky from out the fire box 
open door; smoke and cinders; and 
the thundering train; the lurching 
cars—the rain. He missed his foot- 
ing, lost his hold—the grinding 
trucks, the pain! 

Mary-Aileen was brave when they 
let her in the little room with all 
its smell of iodine and ether. Braver 
when she met the telltale eyes of 
priest, and nurse, and surgeon. 
Bravest when she looked on Little 
Jim with his wee wan smile. 

“You'll be seeing him soon... 
are you ready, son?” “Your father 
wouldn’t want that you’d be late 
for your run.” 

“Almost ready, mother mine... 
The Great Caller came to me out 
there in the darkness ... Told me 
it was my run... to-night.” 
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She paused and waited—there 
was so much to say—so little time. 

“You'll be telling him . . . baby 
Jim... thatI... that Pll be com- 
ing to him soon... to both of you?” 

“Sure... I'll be telling him every- 
thing .. . that you say ... together 
when you come.” 

He rambled on... “A passenger 
run at last. No more rumbling dirty 
freights ... Never mind putting up 
my lunch . . . haven’t much time 
. .. want to sing a song. . . before 
I go... you listening . . . Mama?” 

Her hands gave back the answer. 
Her lips they couldn’t, wouldn’t 
speak. 

He sang. No words at first, mere 
groping for a vagrant tune. She 
heard the pounding of his heart, 
but more than his heart was going 
out in song—it was his strength, his 
life, his all. He sang. 
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“ ... brow all wrinkled and fur- 
rowed with care...” 

It was the last song of the lark, 
and fainter grew the beloved voice 

. - and fainter still... 

“... God bless you... and keep 
you ... Mother Machree.” 

They waited; yet a little while. 
So weak he was and tired. He 
seemed to be asleep, then restless 
grew—the darkness—alone—maybe 
just a little bit afraid. 

Mother instinct told her what to 
do. Down on her knees, beside his 
bed, with trembling, gentle fingers 
putting back his hair, she crooned 
to him his baby lullaby. 

“Sail baby, sail . . . out across 
the sea”—and from her heart, and 
all of her, a prayer message went 
outward with the song. 

“But don’t forget... to sail... 
back, again to me.” 
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A Sonnet. 


By CHarves G. MorTIMER. 


Wuart felt you, great musician, when your pen 
Scored the last note of this great symphony? 
What heavenly vista brightened in the sky? 

Heard you the rapturous applause of men 

Thunder on thunder beating? Nay, but then 
With spirit quenched, with dim disconsolate eye 
Saw you the frail, ethereal beauty die— 

Swept like a hollow wraith beyond your ken? 


So must the deed be severed from the man! 
So must the gleam of his adventurous dart 
Strike onward thro’ the night! Who can descry 
His soul’s content, his all-perfected plan? 
The heart’s true gift is deathless—but the heart 


Dies in a sweet, vicarious ecstasy! 

















IRELAND REVISITED. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


OMING back to Ireland after 
two years absence the old Ire- 
land meets you at the gates. Rev- 
olution has not altered the dear de- 
lightful ways. One has sentimental 
regrets. It used to be delightful to 
alter the time from English to Irish 
on those heart-remembered jour- 
neys: when one changed one’s 
watch the heart gave a leap; one 
was at home then. 

But all that is long, long ago. We 
were last here in 1923 when the 
terror of the Revolution—what the 
Irish have come to call “the wild 
times”—was not yet quite over. We 
had been told that the Customs 
were a fearsome ordeal. What we 
found there, was a row of tall em- 
barrassed boys behind the long 
wooden tables on the windy pier, 
very shy, very conscious of the irk- 
someness of the Customs to people 
who for so long had come and gone 
unshackled, unfretted by Customs. 

“Ah, sure, whichever you say 
yourself,” was the answer to the 
question of which trunk should be 
opened. 

They have grown more efficient 
than that in the years since, but I 
doubt they will ever grow official in 
the sense in which Customs men are 
official. May the day be far off at 
least! 

One breathes the prayer remem- 
bering foreign douaniers—the Lord 
deliver us from Modane!—and the 
English Customs officials who are 
apt to behave as though you are a 
criminal till you are proved honest. 
When we arrived at Kingstown 


Pier on a beautiful May evening of 
last year the Customs officials were 
all brisk and kindly. Tall upstand- 
ing young men, soldiers doubtless 
most of them, in the guerilla war- 
fare, with the Irish charm and the 
Irish gaiety. One trunk was opened; 
it happened to be mine. The fin- 
gers of the douanier passed gently 
over silk dresses in the tray of the 
trunk. 

“She’s got them packed so love- 
ly,” says the alluring young man, 
“that it would be a pity to be dis- 
turbing them.” 

Lying atop there was a chapter 
of a book in manuscript discovered 
at the last moment and flung in 
hastily. It bore a name and address 
—not the name by which the writer 
is best known to her country people. 
He takes it up and glances at it. 

“Some people do be putting in 
little lists of what is in the trunk,” 
he says explanatorily, “I thought it 
might be a list.” But his quick eyes 
and mind have seen and recognized. 

“It would be a pity now to be 
givin’ her a bad impression of us,” 
he says, “an’ she comin’ back to 
us.” 

“She might put you in a book,” 
says the young lady who takes 
charge. 

“Perhaps she might do that 
same,” he says with exhilaration. 
“It was in my mind.” . 

“I always say,” says the young 
lady, “that you are the,most charm- 
ing Customs officials .in Europe.” 

“Bedad that’s grand,” he says, 
and calls the news along the tables 
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to the others who all grin delighted- 
ly and call back that it is grand. 
She is a very charming young lady. 

I meanwhile have been intercepted 
by another young man who pre- 
tends to examine my handbag. 

“That’s a lovely child you have 
with you,” he says. 

“A descendant of Henry Grattan,” 
I answer. 

“Bedad then, you've a right to 
be lavin’ him with us if you must 
go away yourself.” 

These encounters put one in a 
mighty good humor, making one 
feel that the old dear Ireland is still 
living. 

Traveling to and from Ireland one 
is aware of the change in the per- 
sonnel of the travelers. There are 
none of the Government officials of 
old, the soldiers, the Members of 
Parliament traveling to and from 
Westminster, what we used to call 
the landlord class. Ireland is now 
a democracy, with a difference from 
all other democracies. But it is not 
the democracy one meets traveling, 
or in Dublin streets. It is a great 
new middle class; not very much 
differentiated except by speech from 
the middle class of other coun- 
tries. They are cheerful, despite 
the heavy taxation and the bad 
trade in the Dublin shops. In Graf- 
ton Street it is like one large fam- 
ily. They stand in groups and greet 
each other and talk with a great 
intimacy of voice and manner. 

The old domination is there still 
if it no longer dominates. It was 
amusing to see the Downs-and-Outs 
at the Dublin Horse Show, that great 
festival of the Dublin Year, where 
the Anglo-Irish gentry and the of- 
ficials and officers of the Occupa- 
tion used to be seen in all their 
glory. 

Now they walked and met each 
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other and chatted, below the Gov- 
ernor General’s box whence all 
their glory had departed. They 
have certainly taken it well, quite 
as well I should say, as the French 
aristocrats going to the guillotine in 
the tumbrils, jesting to the end. 
They seemed to be quite uncon- 
scious that they were Downs-and- 
Outs as they compared notes about 
other Horse Shows and felicitated 
themselves and the country gener- 
ally on the great increase in entries 
and attendance at the Horse Show 
that takes place year after year. 

The Horse Show, having shifted 
its date from the last week in Au- 
gust when the weather was almost 
invariably wet, had good luck with 
one of the fine weeks of the fine 
dry summer of 1926. There were 
some very interesting things at the 
Horse Show. One was the recep- 
tion accorded to the little group of 
military riders who rode for Great 
Britain in the International Jump- 
ing Competition. They were four, 
and three of them Irishmen. They 
got the reception of the day. It 
shows how bitterness has cleared 
away from the Irish atmosphere— 
bitterness of heart against the an- 
cient enemy. The Civil War has 
blotted out the memory of the Black 
and Tans. 

Another interesting thing was a 
little incident that happened when 
the national anthem, pro tem., of 
the Free State, the “Soldiers Song” 
was played where there used to be 
“God Save the King.” The Free 
State soldiers hardly seemed to be 
aware. The British contingent, 
more accustomed to ceremony per- 
haps, stood at attention, looking to- 
wards the Governor General’s box 
and clicking sharply with their 
heels. 

Perhaps the Downs-and-Outs are 

















not to continue Downs-and-Outs. 
It would be a pity if they did be- 
cause they made great patriots in 
the old days, and strange as it may 
seem they were the real haters of 
England though they hitched their 
wagon to her star. Many a time 
have I been on my defense against 
Anglo-Irish friends for some mild 
protest when England was denied 
all her qualities. 

A good many of them have come 
in and helped the Free State with 
a real patriotism, often men whose 
houses were burned during the 
Civil War. A great many more have 
accepted the Free State. A good 
many of them now would resent it 
if you were to call them Unionists. 
England showed a cynical disregard 
for these colonists of hers when the 
time came. She had been abandon- 
ing them, indeed, bit by bit in one 
act of legislation after another dur- 
ing the latter half of the nineteenth 
century and the first fourteen years 
of this. In their hearts I think they 
had always known that England’s 
opportunism would betray and 
abandon them when the moment 
came. If they had only realized 
sufficiently to have flung in their lot 
with the rest of the country gen- 
erally, the story might have been 
different. As it was the religion 
stood in the way. Sarsfield, after 
the Treaty of Limerick, did Ireland 
a terrible disservice when he took 
away the Irish Catholic aristocracy, 
who might have been powerful 
enough to protect the poor people 
through that night of terror and op- 
pression which lasted through the 
whole of the eighteenth century, 
leaving in their stead descendants of 
the various English plantations of 
Ireland. 

I lived all last summer at the 
gates of Dublin, so to speak—in a 
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house of the Anglo-Irish, or rather 
Norman-lIrish, gentry, situated on 
the great grassy plains of Kildare. 
I went to and from Dublin twenty 
miles away and saw a good many 
people, and heard many opinions, 
and touched happily with my dear 
country people in the cottages and 
little shops of the villages and small 
towns, as with the horse-loving 
hunting and racing Kildare gentry. 
One of our nearest neighbors was 
a patriotic gentleman who is a mem- 
ber of the Dail, a collateral of 
Charles Wolfe and Wolfe of Quebec, 
having some touch also with that 
most romantic of Irish leaders, 
Theobald Wolfe Tone. 

These people were living much 
as they lived before the War and 
the debacle that shook down all 
their towers. They were still rac- 
ing, and horse-breeding, and grazing, 
and making ready for the hunting, 
and keeping their fine houses and 
beautiful gardens with little sign of 
the things that had happened. The 
gardens were the first things to go 
in England when the economic dif- 
ficulty came. When I think of Kil- 
dare I think of beautiful gardens. 
But, to be sure, two men and a boy 
will keep a garden in Ireland that 
would need a staff of twenty in Eng- 
land. 

If life in Kildare is unchanged ex- 
cept for the disappearance of the 
young men of what used to be the 
ruling class, killed in the War or 
driven abroad by economic neces- 
sity, Dublin is very much changed 
from my memories of it. The old 
town was always mournful, some- 
thing of a queen in rags, but it was 
stately. Now the stateliness has 


disappeared. There are too many 
ruins and as yet little building up 
of them. Dublin was always a capi- 
tal city. She was that even under 
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the British. She will be that again. 
But for the moment she has ceased 
to have the look of a capital city. 
There are real reforms going on but 
as yet the results are hardly evident. 
This Government has had a hercu- 
lean task and it is not done in a 
day. There is some genius in it 
for the splendid gesture. In the old 
Dublin we had a Corporation that 
made jobs and very little else. Dub- 
lin used to be a disgracefully dirty 
city. Now, under two commissioners 
the city is being made clean—by a 
French contractor. One smiles over 
that, remembering French towns. 
But the two commissioners will see 
that the French do their job. The 
young Government has brought in 
the Belgians to run the sugar-beet 
factories and the Germans for the 
most magnificent gesture of all; the 
lighting of every hole and corner in 
Ireland by harnessing the Shannon. 
When one comes home to an elec- 
trically lit Ireland it will be another 
pang. So often one went home by 
pitch-dark roads, jogging along in 
a shandrydan behind a decrepit 
horse, but with a warm heart. 
The young Government has not 
made itself invariably popular.: It 
has hit hard at the Irish laissez- 
faire. This placing of its great con- 
tracts outside Irishmen, in the hands 
doubtless thought best fitted for the 
work, needed courage. They have 
courage. Only a young Government 
could have such courage. And there 
is no quality the Irish respect more. 
There is still a housing problem to 
be faced in Dublin and that means 
much money which the new Govern- 
ment have not got. But they will 
get it in time. And the people 
grumble, remembering the rich 
next-door neighbor who poured a 
good deal of money into Ireland 
during the years preceding the War. 
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The rich next-door neighbor has 
enough problems of her own to 
face now and is not as rich as she 
used to be. Perhaps if she still held 
Ireland there would be fewer sub- 
sidies than of old. Also the removal 
of the British Army and the whole 
paraphernalia of Government counts 
with those who have things to sell. 
Business in Dublin is not brisk— 
very far from it. But all the same 
there are great reforms. 

There is the administration of 
justice. Under the British admin- 
istration that was very slack. It 
erred on the side of leniency. It 
was not a bracing air in those days. 
The Irish had so long been unused 
to doing things for themselves and 
civic virtue was at a very low ebb. 
The system of local unpaid magis- 
trates in the country with one paid 
Resident Magistrate was farcical. 
The easy good nature to one’s rela- 
tives or friends of the old Dublin 
Corporation was there. If there was 
a job to be done the J. P.’s as they 
were entitled, swamped the Bench. 
If not they minded their own busi- 
nesses. The penalties for drunken- 
ness and cruelty were most inade- 
quate and that was not always the 
fault of the J. P.’s. Those who ad- 
ministered justice had often no 
sense of responsibility for the 
people. They were alien in blood 
and creed and if they loved the 
people it was with a belittling love, 
such as a good slave-owner might 
have had for his slaves. They did 
not hold the people responsible. 

Now it is another story with the 
Justices and District Justices of the 
Free State. There is no question 
now of easy good nature or the at- 
titude of contemptuous superiority. 
There are men who see to it as a 
matter of personal honor and duty 
that crime in their own people 




















shall not go unpunished. The leg- 
islation against the poteen making 
is most rigorous. One remembers 
the good old days when bluestone 
whiskey—i. e. a chemical compound 
which drove men mad—was al- 
lowed to be made and sold at the 
fairs; when poteen making was a 
racy joke. I heard not so many 
years ago an Irish peer who was 
also a good patriot, declaim against 
a Resident Magistrate who had dealt 
heavily with the poteen makers, as 
one who desired to kill a native in- 
dustry. The whole fabric of jus- 
tice in an Irish countryside winked 
at the poteen making and I should 
not dare enumerate the persons who 
received the first fruits of a good 
distillation. 

All that has gone by. The Ire- 
land of Somerville and Ross is as 
dead as the Ireland of Lever and 
Maria Edgeworth. It is a less rol- 
licking country. But I have seen 
neither drunkenness nor cruelty in 
a long summer spent in Ireland, as 
I used to see it in those old careless, 
happy-go-lucky days. 

Ireland is Ireland still. The 
people are still, in my experience, 
the most charming—lI use the word 
in its true sense—people in the 
world. In my Irish country house 
the butler was a fine gentleman—I 
could write columns about Murphy 
—the women servants were refined, 
gentle, kind, and the most wonder- 
ful workers. They were all that— 
doing work which it would have 
taken four times their number to do 
in England, and doing it with a 
gaiety and willingness which doubt- 
less made the burden light. 

I did not touch as much as I have 
been accustomed to with the people 
in that country of deep silken grass 
and grazing flocks and herds, of 
wide skies and little hills that praise 
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the Lord, and an extreme gentle- 


ness and peace. The people, ex- 
cept in the little towns, are widely 
scattered in that green country. 
But it is from the people that one 
receives the happiness and the 
benediction. One can hardly be- 
lieve it, touching such gentleness, 
that the wild times are so recent, 
though there are grim reminders in 
the shape of a white cross here and 
there by the roadside where some 
one met a violent death. 

At a post office in the greenest of 
green roads I talk with a postmis- 
tress of many surprising things. 
She is a beautiful woman and her 
children are beautiful. One day she 
plunges into a talk about Beauty 
and beautiful persons. She makes 
a poem of her exposition of Beauty 
while I plead for Goodness without 
which true Beauty cannot be. She 
concedes at last, regretfully, that a 
disdainful and insolent Beauty 
might not charm—but so much I 
thought was only a courteous con- 
cession. 

Always at the post office there was 
a warm welcome and something to 
delight. There was the charming 
understudy who used to run her 
finger up and down the long col- 
umns of a postal guide to discover 
how much should be paid on a for- 
eign packet. 

“I make it one and ten, Mrs. 
Hinkson.” 

“Too much,” I say, “the ends are 
open.” 

Again the postal guide is con- 
sulted and she lifts a bright face. 

“It will be five pence,” she says. 

“I think it will be more than 
that,” I suggest. 

“Would sevenpence 
do?” she says hopefully. 
So sevenpence ha’penny we made 


ha’penny 


it. 











VERY backward movement is a 

forward movement, a return to 
the fons et origo. The history of 
human aspirations fluctuates in 
epochal sine curves, the phases may 
be of greater or lesser amplitudes, 
but their crests are nearly always 
symmetrically resurgent. So it is 
that every age in due time becomes 
romantic and doffs the livery of its 
prosaic decaying life and sets forth 
knight-errant-like in quest of story- 
haunted horizons. 

The “Back to the Soil” movement 
arose out of a yearning for the stal- 
wart spirit of the American pio- 
neers, which spirit had been greatly 
enervated and swallowed up by the 
intensive commercial life of rapidly 
increasing towns. But the Back to 
the Soil slogan was not enthusias- 
tically heeded, and while the retro- 
gressives were singing jeremiads of 
“ill fares the land, to hastening ills 
a prey,” those new adventurers 
glorying in the brilliant life and 
rush of business in teeming cities, 
took up another idealistic cry, 
“Back to the Guilds” with their 
spirit of community codperation. 
Now the trades and corporations 
seem satisfactorily ordered and yet 
there is a groping backwards and 
onward. Something is lacking in 
the great marts of commerce and in 
the body politic; thriving business 
and material prosperity may have 
the hum and bustle of progress, but 
they do not satisfy the spiritual 
craving of man’s inmost nature. 

It is high time to seek the things 
of the spirit in earnest—to look to 
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art, and when the great mediums 
for art expression are examined, it 
is certain that if art is to become a 
means of spiritual uplift, and not 
merely a sensuous worshiping of 
art for art’s sake, there can be only 
one legend on the banner of the 
knights who would venture the new 
crusade, and that is, “Back to the 
Church.” Perhaps this time the en- 
terprise may be successful through 
dramatic art. For the drama has 
been in the past and in a very feeble 
way is even in the present an effica- 
cious instrument for inculcating 
Catholic sociology. 

It would seem but natural that 
the Catholic drama can best be re- 
vived through the Catholic college. 
That was its ancient home. De- 
spite some slight controversies, it 
is to the early universities and mon- 
asteries that we owe the preserva- 
tion of the drama in its present 
form. After the liturgical dramas 
had grown into the elaborate Mir- 
acle and Morality Plays, and ceased 
to be hallowed enough to be per- 
formed within the sacred precincts 
of the sanctuary, they passed first 
to the churchyard, later to the 
market places and finally into the 
inclosures of the colleges and the 
monasteries throughout Europe, 
where they were often witnessed in 
a spirit which amounted almost to 
religious fervor. 

The colleges of the Society of 
Jesus in Germany surpassed those 
of all Europe in the elaborateness 
of their dramatic productions. At 
Munich in 1574, the tragedy Con- 


























stantine was played on two suc- 
cessive days. More than a thousand 
persons took part in the play. The 
whole city was magnificently dec- 
orated. Constantine, after his vic- 
tory over Maxentius, entered the 
city in his triumphal chariot sur- 
rounded by a brilliant calvacade of 
four hundred knights in shining 
armor. The city square, balconies, 
windows, and even roofs were dense 
with spectators. In 1560 the com- 
edy Euripus was staged in the court- 
yard of the College of Prague before 
a crowd of more than eight thou- 
sand people. The play had to be 
repeated three times and more per- 
formances were demanded, but the 
rector refused on the ground that 
an excess of exhibitions, especially 
of a comic nature, might endanger 
the continuance of the laudable 
custom of a grand annual produc- 
tion. . 

These college-fostered dramas 
had their salutary effects. After 
witnessing Cenodozrus, the Doctor 
of Paris, played at Munich in 1609, 
fourteen of the most distinguished 
members of the Bavarian court 
withdrew, the following day, from 
all secular occupations, in order to 
make the Spiritual Exercises of St. 
Ignatius. 

The secret of the success of the 
Jesuit dramas was due to their ap- 
plication of the sound pedagogical 
and psychological principle summed 
up so succinctly in the dictum of 
Horace. 


“Segnius irritant animos demissa 
per aurem, 

Quam que sunt oculis subjecta 
fidelibus.” 


Tennyson has most graphically vis- 
ualized and dramatized this funda- 
mental principle in the heart-rend- 
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ing climax when Enoch Arden peers 
in at the window: 


“Then he, tho’ Miriam Lane had 
told him all, 
Because things seen are mightier 
than things heard, 
Stagger’d and shook,........ 
The pictured portals of medieval 
cathedrals, the pageantry of the 
Church’s sublime liturgy, the attrac- 
tion for art galleries and the more 
meanly modern appeals to the eye, 
the “movies,” all attest that it is the 
power of what is seen that effects 
the mind so forcibly. 

Few of those who go to witness 
the Passion Play of Oberammergau 
can understand the words of the 
actors but hardly any leave that 
little Tyrolese village without having 
the same sentiments as those who 
departed “striking their breasts” 
after they had watched the first 
tragic spectacle on Calvary. 

In wandering to Oberammergau 
we have not gone astray from our 
college drama, for according to Mr. 
K. Trautmann, in his Oberammer- 
gau und sein Passionsspiel, “this 
play is an offshoot of the Munich 
Jesuit Drama,” and who can doubt 
that Oberammergau is a Catholic 
sociological center for the entire 
world. 

A Congregational minister in Los 
Angeles made an illustrated lecture 
of the Passion Piay do duty for an 
evening service and highly praised 
the spirit of the village, the mis- 
sionary influence of the sacred 
drama, and the parish priest who 
had shown him sincere hospitality. 

Already in various parts of the 
United States, “the missionary in- 
fluence of the sacred drama” has 
been felt. Oberammergaus have 
been multiplied. The pioneer edu- 
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cational institution in the West, the 
Catholic University of Santa Clara, 
produces its great Passion Play al- 
most annually, for the public, and 
has established for itself an enviable 
reputation in dramatics. The Chris- 
tian Brothers under the inspiration 
of Brother Leo, with his Ecce 
Homo and Dante, the Wing-Bearer, 
have done similar work in Oak- 
land; Gonzaga University in the 
northwest is another, and Regis Col- 
lege, Denver, repeatedly staged its 
Passion Play in the civic audito- 
rium on Good Friday at the request 
of Mayor Bailey. In the colleges 
and parishes of New Jersey, Phila- 
delphia, and Buffalo, excellent be- 
ginnings have been made. In the 
middle west, save for Chicago, Pas- 
sion Plays have not been so flour- 
ishing, but Reverend Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J., has done magnificent 
work of civic magnitude with his 
“Pageants.” The drama as a com- 
munal enterprise bids fair to rise! 
Passion Plays, classical dramas 
and pageants that require large en- 
sembles make feasible the idea of 
the drama as a civic and sociologi- 
eal factor. Within a space of five 
years over a dozen stupendous sta- 
diums have been erected throughout 
the country. These bowls and ovals 
are seldom used after the football 
season of a short three months. 
Could not these vast amphitheaters, 
which are already becoming popu- 
lar for commencement exercises, be 
equipped with stages and loud 
speakers for the municipal produc- 
tions of mammoth moral and reli- 
gious dramas? We have the Greek 
spirit for athletics, for brawn, why 
neglect the Grecian love for enno- 
bling drama—‘“of two such lessons 
why forget the nobler and the man- 
lier one?” 
Football is fostered by our col- 
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leges and universities. A strong 
team is deemed a part of the ma- 
chinery necessary for their proper 
functioning. During the fall semes- 
ter, all interest radiates about the 
football field. Games are played on 
the gridiron and replayed in frats 
and anything but students’ pensive 
citadels, and finally the whole sea- 
son is terminated by the “Big 
Game.” 

Who has not succumbed to the 
thrill of it all, the entry of the rival 
teams resplendent in gladiatorial 
garb, the proleptic victory songs, 
the organized rooting, the novel 
stunts, the tense excitement of close 
plays, the sprightliness of the bands 
and all—up to the fatal firing of the 
final pistol! 

They tell us that Americans are 
given to decadent and trivial en- 
thusiasms, that our worse scourges 
are speed and sport and insensibil- 
ity to any but the useful arts. To 
those unfamiliar with American life 
and ways we may appear a bit 
queer but if we find watching an 
athletic contest wholesome and in- 
vigorating, or intellectual fun in 
solving cross word puzzles, it is no 
sign that we cannot seriously give 
our attention to higher things, and 
if our enthusiasm for seeing a thing 
done with dispatch is mistaken for 
speed we can only mutter some- 
thing about lack of progress or con- 
servatism and hasten on. 

The American is nothing, if he 
is not up and doing; he is alive 
to everything new. The national 
spreading of the cross word puzzle 
craze, trifling as it is, scores a 
strong point—the rapidity with 
which a movement for good or evil 
can be diffused. 

This gives reason to hope that a 
crusade of religious drama can be 
hopefully undertaken. The Ameri- 
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can people have as high ideals as 
those of other nations and it is not 
true to say that Passion plays, 
moral and historical dramas run 
counter to the present-day taste. 
The public at large loves the “ever- 
lasting verities,” the innuendoes of 
the faith and high ethical princi- 
ples, whether they are inculcated 
through the immortal tragedies of 
a Sophocles, a Shakespeare, or a 
present-day playwright. 

America has had no light task to 
establish her national ideals—the 
heterogeneous complexion of her 
peoples has had much to do with 
the difficulty—besides she has been 
no heir to age-long, stabilized Cath- 
olic traditions, but she has kindled 
her own flambeau from the torch of 
Catholic Europe and in an incred- 
ibly short time has made a deep 
impress upon her citizens. 

There are always two sides to 
every campaign. If to promote the 
new crusade for loftier ideals, some 
negative work is required, such as 
the suppression of scurrilous sheets 
and immoral books and suggestive 
films, there is also the positive duty 
to revive, improve, and create good 
dramatic art; to oppose a counter 
force, to repair the leaks in the pro- 
tective dikes which the incessant 
surges of immorality have worn. If 
the traffic is coast-wide the counter- 
action should not be less expansive. 
If the movement is a Catholic one 
it must be universal, for it must 
partake of her inborn missionary 
spirit to teach all. 

The religious drama, nurtured in 
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our Catholic colleges by the produc- 
tion of plays, and the encourage- 
ment of playwrights can become a 
very effectual means of sound Cath- 
olic sociology. It need not stay in 
the college, for we would not con- 
fine its missionary zeal, but like 
John S. McGroaty’s Mission Play of 
San Gabriel it can become a noble 
communal enterprise. Incidentally 
it is gratifying to learn that Mr. Mc- 
Groaty has taken steps to make the 
people of California the depositaries 
of his historico-religious classic. 

Religious drama has a_ subtle 
power to transform and sublimate 
the characters of the spectators, to 
infuse in them new habits of 
thought and to re-create in a most 
profitable manner their intellectual 
and moral life. 

To demonstrate this adequately 
would require undue extension of 
the subject. Press “follow-ups,” 
and letters of professors of psy- 
chology, and doctors, and educators 
testify to the spiritual uplift which 
the great scenes and the ennobling 
emotions of religious dramas have 
on the community. May we soon 
behold the day when our stadiums 
will not only echo to the cheers of 
great football matches but will also 
reécho to the overwhelming applause 
of spectators thrilled and inspired 
by some sublime religious drama. 
Is it a dream? Perhaps, but let us 
hope an evocative one, for “never 
yet has any human being whose 
day’s vision is blackened by the cur- 
tain of night reached the shadow 
of achievement.” 














I. 





REMEMBER the keen impression 

made upon me as a child when 
I began to verify a statement over- 
heard that heroines were almost in- 
variably motherless. Review the 
novels of Scott,—if you have read 
him,—of George Meredith, Thack- 
eray, Hardy, Victor Hugo. Picture 
Rosalind, Beatrice, Miranda, Cor- 
delia, Ophelia, Jessica, Portia, Des- 
demona, and Viola; Lorna Doone, 
Little Nell, Cinderella, Melisande. 
They pass before one, smiling or 
tragic, but with never a mother be- 
side them. Juliet was the exception, 
but then like Sleeping Beauty it 
was her parents who were the cause 
of her undoing. I think nothing so 
impressed me with the weight of 
the responsibility that might one 
day be my privilege to shoulder than 
the thought that it is this line of 
defense, frail but tenacious, of 
mothers and mothers and mothers 
that stands between girls and the 
world. 

I write “stands” but perhaps it 
should have been “stood,” for it has 
recently struck my attention that 
the heroines of fiction and drama 
are no longer motherless. In fact 
mothers are included quite simply 
in the general background; the like- 
lihood of their interference in the 
progress of their daughters’ ro- 
mance or tragedy is considered 
negligible. They are no longer the 
guiding principle. They are family 
furniture. In the small-town and 
middle-class comedy, it is almost 
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invariably the father to whom the 


girl turns for sympathy. In more 
sophisticated drama, the heroine 
of the present day is not only well 
mothered but is more than apt to 
use her mother as the confidante of 
her intrigues. 

This tendency is more serious 
than it may appear. For no matter 
how inconsequential as literature or 
drama the current theater may be, 
it is a peculiarly veracious mirror 
of current manners. Barrie sounded 
the note of warning some years ago 
in Alice Sit by the Fire, where the 
growing girl, unduly alarmed over 
some casual remark of her mother’s, 
places herself in a compromising 
position, thinking to shield her. 
Barrie’s Alice learnt her lesson. She 
realized that the time had come 
when she must take her pleasures 
vicariously in her children’s and 
that in the years to come she would 
find them much the sweetest. After 
all in their children’s lives parents 
have the singular reward or punish- 
ment of discovering the worth of 
their own living. 

But since Nora slammed the door 
of her Doll’s House behind her, 
mothers have insisted upon their 
right to live as women. That they 
are the happier for it, is a debatable 
question, for the rigid pursuit of in- 
dividualism is rather a grinding 
process. That they have increased 
their prestige with their children is 
also debatable. The theater, if a 
trustworthy witness, would seem to 





















deny it. The finished product, in 
the eyes of the young, presents 
clearer values than the one in the 
course of evolution. Perhaps that 
is why girls in plays now turn to 
their fathers. Certainly with sum- 
mer camps and boarding schools 
and female and coeducational col- 
leges the maternal burden has been 
shifted to institutional shoulders. 
Mothers, as women, must have time 
to create. Yet that instinct to 
create, so strong in women, is part 
and parcel of their maternity. A 
creative artist capable of producing 
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anything so overwhelmingly beauti- 
ful as a child is necessarily put to 
some odds to find any worthy sub- 


stitution. That is why mothers in 
their desperate search for self-ex- 
pression need well balanced daugh- 
ters to steady them. 

The line of mothers and mothers 
and mothers standing between the 
world and their girls is becoming 
less tenacious and frailer. Perhaps 
it will soon be a line of girls and 
girls and girls, capable and seasoned 
who reach out a life line to their 
mothers. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 


INHERITORS.—Miss Glaspell has 
written so many wise and beauti- 
ful things into /nheritors that one 
cannot avoid a certain feeling of 
exasperation that she has not writ- 
ten a better play. Her theme is the 
measure of our responsibility to the 
ideals which our ancestors devel- 
oped; the ideals for the new nation 
for whose expansion and growth 
their lives were driven into the un- 
known as the wedge for oncoming 
generations. 

Inheritors has a really great first 
act. The scene is laid in a farm- 
house on the prairies at the begin- 
ning of the ’80’s. Silas Morton, the 
son of a first settler, has fought 
through the Civil War to preserve 
for his children the land whose vir- 
ginity his plowshare has mastered. 
The soil has been his only school of 
learning. He lives with doors open- 
ing upon the vast expanse of the 
great continent. He has grown up 
beside the Indians from whom his 
father bought his acres; he has 
stood beside the tribal chief upon 
the hill that crowns his patrimony, 
and as the years pile up upon him 
he comes to believe that the price 





of reparation to the Redmen is to 
produce from their land a race who 
will bring a new message, to the 
world, of enlightenment and liberty. 

Enthusiastic over the mental 
equipment of his neighbor, an Hun- 
garian political refugee, who can 
express for him in phrases the con- 
clusions of his years of lonely com- 
muning with the prairies, Morton 
decides that to be true to the soil 
he must deed over his hill to found 
a college. Education is the best 
torch to guide his children’s chil- 
dren. Education from books; the 
kind of education that he lacked in 
his boyhood. But the education a 
man such as Silas Morton received 
we can guess in listening to his 
mother, who, now in her last decade 
is still making cookies—the same 
cookies with which she once con- 
ciliated the Indians and cheered the 
homesick settlers in the prairie 
schooners. It was for those adven- 
turing colonists that she always 
kept a candle lighted in her window 
despite the danger of marauding 
Redskins. It was on a prairie 
schooner, with no woman near, that 
Silas was born to her. It was a 
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school of hard courage, and deter- 
mination, and unconscious charity. 
Act II., forty years later, shows us 
Morton College. A Senator is sug- 
gesting to the President—the son of 
the Hungarian refugee—that he dis- 
miss his ablest professor whose radi- 
cal utterances offend the state poli- 
ticians. Some giggling girls come 
in to use the library shelves as a 
post office. But Silas Morton’s 
granddaughter has the old flair for 
idealism. It is here, unfortunately, 
that the play weakens, for foreign 
revolutionists with incendiary tend- 
encies are not very sympathetic sub- 
jects, and the young Hindus, for 
whose defense Madeline Morton is 
arrested, fail to move us deeply. 
The pacifist student, immured in a 
punishment cell for objecting to the 
rough treatment of his fellow pris- 
oners, is better material, but hardly 
good enough to measure up to the 
standard of Act I. 

Throughout, Inheritors is over- 
written. A sharp blue pencil would 
cause the best lines to stand out 
more clearly. But the characters 
are distinctive and interesting and 
very well interpreted by Miss Le 
Gallienne’s company. Among them 
the grandmother of Miss Leona 
Roberts demands particular ap- 
probation. Josephine Hutchinson 
achieves another good piece of 
work as Madeline Morton, while 
Miss Le Gallienne in a subordinate 
part raises it to some importance. 
The professor, who is forced to 
compromise his principles for the 
sake of his invalid wife, is a good 
study. So is Silas Morton’s son who 
has reverted to the soil with such 
intensity that he has no thought be- 
yond his prize Indian corn. Last 
winter, Inheritors aroused much 
favorable comment in England. We 
are delighted to see it this year in 
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New York.—At the Civic Repertory 
Theater. 


MARINERS.—This uneven and very 
terrible tragedy of Miss Clemence 
Dane’s has met with an unusual 
accident. To judge from the title 
Miss Dane evidently meant to de- 
velop a general theme among a 
group of people, but in her remark- 
able study of one character and the 
very remarkable playing of that 
character by Miss Pauline Lord, the 
general theme has been overlaid and 
the whole interest in the play is con- 
centrated in the second act. As it 
stands the title might better have 
been “The Albatross,” for from the 
rather inferior fancy of our being 
“mariners” on the high seas, Miss 
Dane, in her searching analysis of 
Lilly Cobb, has shown us that piti- 
ful and terrifying quality in human 
nature which prompted Coleridge’s 
sailor to “shoot the bird that made 
the wind to blow.” 

Lilly Cobb, vulgar, vain, and 
querulous, really loves her husband. 
But the very fineness of his char- 
acter exasperates her because in its 
light she can appreciate her own in- 
feriority; and just as she hates their 
life of polite pauperdom in a small 
country rectory, so she hates the un- 
selfishness of his devotion to herself 
and to his parish. She vents her 
spite upon him until the very shame 
that she feels for her own cruelty 
makes her the more ill-tempered. 
She becomes sick with selfishness. 
But when, exhausted by nervous 
worry, her husband succumbs to 
the epidemic of influenza, she dies 
of her misery on his grave. The 
awful line of Wilde seems laden 
with new force: 


“Yet each man kills the thing he 
loves...” 


























Christ that they nail Him so often 
again to the Cross. It is too often 
because they fear the power of the 
love they really bear Him. There 
is only one answer to that cry of 
agony in the “Ballad of Reading 
Gaol” and in the heart of a Lilly 
Cobb. When we kill our own self- 
love then “it is no longer I that live 
but Christ liveth in me.” The con- 
- sequence of permitting the weed of 
sin to grow up in our heart has 
been told again by Miss Dane in 
Granite. The woman who refuses 
to sacrifice herself sacrifices in the 
end her lover. Unless we keep the 
crossbow aimed at our own breast, 
we may any day kill our albatross. 
But unlike the forceful simplicity 
of Granite, Mariners is diffuse and 
scattered. The cast is strong, and 
directed with all Mr. Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic’s delicate care of detail. Mr. 
Arthur Wontner imbues the person 
of the patient rector with a rarely 
spiritual grace. But Pauline Lord 
in a most singular outburst of 
genius makes Lilly Cobb the figure 
of all mankind tortured by the 
weakness of their poorer selves. 
The appeal of her impotent little 
hands, her tremulous passions, her 
fluttering aspirations incite pity 
rather than the indignation and 
contempt her acts deserve. We can 
understand the yearning pity for 
her of her husband. In the laying 
bare of her suffering before us, we 
come to a clearer comprehension of 
God’s understanding of the sinner. 
Mariners is not a great play but it 
has one real act and a very real ex- 
hibition of great acting.—At the 
Plymouth Theater. 


Cuicaco.—A darkened theater; 
some curses coming from back- 
then a bedroom revealed, 


stage; 
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It is not always because men hate. 
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tawdry, dishevelled. A man and 
woman are quarreling. More curses. 
The woman snaps a revolver from 
a bureau drawer. The man falls. 
So does the curtain. That is Scene 
I. of Chicago. Like the distinguished 
critic when asked his opinion of a 
current play, we might also re- 
mark, “Bingo.” Chicago is certainly 
“Bingo” from the second scene, 
where Roxie, the young murderess, 
poses on the scene of her crime for 
the reporters with her captors, her 
husband, and finally her victim, to 
Act IL, which shows us four mur- 
deresses in jail enjoying the flam- 
ing publicity which is the public’s 
tribute, through to Act III. of Roxie’s 
triumphant trial and acquittal, it is 
all bingo, bingo, bingo. The satire 
is as sordid as the subject. And 
here one wonders if is fair to apply 
to such a cause, a term enrhythmed 
by Horace, garlanded by Barrie. It 
is rather like comparing one sacri- 
ficial ewe to the pile of carcasses 
in a slaughterhouse. Burlesque is 
nearer the mark. Brutal sardonic 
burlesque that lifts with a leer soiled 
petticoats to uncover coarse calves 
and unseemly ankles. A burlesque 
spectacle of the method of tabloid 
journalism; of morbid public cu- 
riosity; of the miscarriage of jus- 
tice. But the journalism it depicts 
is no more yellow than its charac- 
ters. Humanity in Chicago is 
streaked; it is cheap and cruel. But 
there are certain outstanding quali- 
ties that must be recognized. Its 
brutal arraignment of facts, its more 
brutal alignment of characters, both 
have a foundation of truth beneath 
them, and its humor, grotesque as 
it must be, often has a spontaneous 
and even infectious quality. It is 
evident that it must have been writ- 
ten by a very young person, so 
young that life at its grimmest 
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could still appear funny. As a mat- 
ter of fact the author is a girl re- 
porter who earned some of her ex- 
perience on such abysmal material 
as the Leopold-Loeb case. 

But one wonders no matter how 
truthful the satire, if-its coarse 
brutality is not almost as bad as the 
morbid sentimentality it scarifies. 
Many of its laughs are at the ex- 
pense of the wretched little husband 
who is the one decent character; 
while it must be remembered that 
the reactions of the jury, held up to 
so much broad ridicule are only 
those old ideas about chivalry and 
motherhood which were once rather 
generally taken for granted. Chicago 
is the first fruits of Professor George 
Baker’s Yale Work Shop. It served 
as material for a good deal of the 
class work of last winter. Yet the 
friend who sat through it with me, 
remarked at the close—not Bingo! 
—but, “I believe an arena full of 
gladitorial corpses would have left 
one with a cleaner feeling’ !—At 
the Music Boz. 


Her CarpBoarp Lover.—The ver- 
satility of Jeanne Eagels could not 
be better proven than by her pres- 
ent transition from Sadie Thompson 
to Simone. From the realm of tragic 
realism she has stepped suddenly 
aside into that demesne of exotic, 
nebulous absurdity we call, “French 
farce.” Probably no other form of 
light amusement makes a more se- 
rious demand upon the technique 
of its performers; for as the most 
perfect soufflé will fall if roughly 
handled, so these dramatic entrées 
may descend in a moment from so- 
phistication to suggestiveness, from 
the piquant to crudity. Miss Eagels 
as the scatterbrained Simone, who 
loves her divorced and worthless 
husband so much that she engages 
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a secretary to safeguard her from 
her impulse to remarry him, never 
for a moment permits the cold air 
of reality to imperil the inflation of 
her soufflé. Even her fluttering 
garments have a lack of perma- 
nency about them which, if occa- 
sionally rather terrifying, is su- 
premely expressive of the fluttery 
emotions of Simone. 

Miss Eagels has found so clever a 
companion farceur in Leslie How- 
ard that a more jealous artist might 
have objected to his ability. In the 
conscientious secretary Mr. Howard 
suggests the cardboard quality of 
the title in every gesture, and his 
serious stolidity provides exactly 
the proper foil for the peripatetic 
heroine. He never fails in his em- 
phasis—or in his dignity—and his 
curtain line for Act II. brings down 
the house with the curtain. If Her 
Cardboard Lover is not “jeune fille” 
it is at any rate a thoroughly nor- 
mal form of French froth, and is 
produced with all of Mr. Gilbert 
Miller’s usual precision and art.— 
At the Empire Theater. 


THe Crown Prince.—The price 
that Mr. Basil Sydney has had to 
pay for his most excellent rhetoric 
and diction is to be constantly en- 
gaged to play in romantic drama. 
The only difficulty is that Mr. Syd- 
ney is not primarily a romantic type 
of actor. His Hamlet, apart from 
his fine delivery, was chiefly re- 
markable for its intellectual qual- 
ity. It was rather a scholarly and 
philosophic than a passionate Prince. 
In this tragedy of the Hungarian, 
Vajda, founded on the mysterious 
death of Rudolph of Austria, Mr. 
Sydney is rather too mature and 
dignified to convey the headstrong 
folly that wrecked the scion of the 
Hapsburgs. 





























M. Vajda bases his version of the 
celebrated scandal upon the sup- 
position that Franz Josef, having 
exhausted all other expedients, was 
able to persuade the Countess that, 
as he had discovered the Prince to 
be plotting against him, her own 
life would be the forfeit unless she 
poisoned his heir. To serve her 
playwright, Anna obligingly be- 
lieves that the supreme Emperor 
would allow her despised hand to 
punish his only son. But when the 
Crown Prince, duly warned by his 
father, discovers that she really has 
tampered with his wine, instead of 
spurning her for the worm that she 
is, he drinks the fatal potion to 
prove the unsullied idealism of his 
own devotion, and expires in a whirl 
of erotic exaltation. It is easily seen 
that such a story can only be made 
convincing by the sweep of its emo- 
tional excitement. The audience 
must be given no time to reason; 
but that is not the method of Mr. 
Sydney. Nor does Miss Mary Ellis 
convey that sensuous assurance and 
ripe passion of the woman for whom 
a dynasty is shattered. Her Anna is 
a rather querulous temptress. Henry 
Stephenson’s Emperor and Gott- 
schalk’s Minister are more credible 
creations. As a whole the play is a 
lavish and careful production.—At 
the Forrest Theater. 


Cuerry Btossoms.—The Shu- 
berts must again be thanked for an 
operetta which is as free from vul- 
garity as it is from jazz. The li- 
bretto is taken from the play called 
The Willow Tree in which Fay 
Bainter was particularly successful 
and charming, and the Japanese 
settings and costumes in the musi- 
cal transcription, while not too 
authentic, are colorful and gracious. 
The chorus has some amusing steps, 
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for which Michio Ito may have been 
responsible, and the waltz song, 
which runs through the score, has 
an engaging lilt to it. In the pit 
with the stringed orchestra there is 
also included a mixed chorus in cos- 
tume. Desirée Ellinger and her 
substitute Helen Norde are compe- 
tent singers, and the rest of the pro- 
duction is on the usual scale of Shu- 
bert generosity.—At the 44th Street 
Theater. 


SavaGEs UNDER THE SkKIN.—Sev- 
eral things are noticeable about this 
production. The first is Livingston 
Platt’s setting—a bungalow on an 
island in the South Seas—the 
second, Mr. de Becker’s impersona- 
tion of a Chinaman; the third, the 
fact that though we have the tropics 
and a missionary and a mission- 
ary’s daughter, the theme is of race 
and not sex. We mention these ob- 
servations because we considered 
them all admirable. The theme is 
the question of our attitude toward 
the native population. Are they en- 
titled to consideration as equals? 
A piquant situation is attained in 
the dictatorship of a forgotten is- 
land by a young Irish planter who 
rules the natives as inferior an- 
imals and yet with a certain shrewd 
judgment and justice. He has man- 
aged to make them both orderly 
and prosperous. The only other 
white man on the island is the mis- 
sionary who insists that the Malays 
must be treated not as slaves but 
as brothers. He sends away the 
native prince for a university edu- 
cation. At first one is almost in- 
clined to sympathize with the mis- 
sionary. Then one begins to see 
the other side of the scenery. The 
first act is full of Malayan atmos- 
phere and reaches a good climax. 
Louis Calhern as the young despot 
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is vigorous and forceful. We be- 
came quite elated. Then suddenly 
the edifice began to crumble. Neither 
the playwright nor the cast seemed 
very sure-footed. We began to 
doubt if the last two acts had had 
the same amount of rehearsal. It 
is a pity, for Savages Under the Skin 
deserves a less blatantly stagy end- 
ing. We were the more interested 
in its idea in that we had only re- 
cently read in two different books 
of travel that in primitive languages 
there is neither noun nor adjective 
for expressing the concept of grati- 
tude.—At the Greenwich Village 
Theater. 


Tue Sitver Corp.—Alternating 
with Ned McCobb’s Daughter this 
second play of Mr. Sidney Howard’s 
possesses rather the same teasing 
qualities as a sore tooth. Persistent 
as a Bach theme through its varia- 
tions, it traces the convolutions of 
a selfish woman’s love; a love that 
is as relentless as daylight; as per- 
vasive as a gas attack. The selfish 
poison in the devotion of the mother 
who lives in and for her two boys, 
is sensed and demonstrated by the 
clear-headed young scientist whom 
the eldest brother suddenly brings 
home as his wife, but not before the 
jealous mother had succeeded in 
breaking the engagement of her 
younger son. The horrible power 
wielded by an artist of suggestion 
and innuendo is shown very unfor- 
gettably. Laura Hope Crews as the 
mother is a species of female Iago. 
One knows her boys would always 
be flies enough to reénter her spid- 
ery parlor. In real life we doubt if 
any Christina could have saved even 
one of them. The terrible series of 
family-bedroom-séances have the 
true ring of impotence. We will 
always admire The Silver Cord but 
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it is not a pleasant memory. We 
almost regret the excellence of the 
acting which makes it more mem- 
orabie. Messrs. Cabot and Lari- 
more as the brothers, and the Misses 
Gillmore and Risdon as the fiancée 
and wife are most admirably at- 
tuned. Mr. Sidney Howard, if one 
needed further evidence, has once 
more proved himself a sound play- 
wright. — At the John Golden 
Theater. 


Foc.—If Fog were anyway near 
as good as its settings it would be 
in the first ranks of melodrama. 
The misty wharf of the first act, 
and the ship’s cabin, that really 
rolls, through the next acts deserve 
a better story. It is all about an 
awful villain who owns the boat 
with one small cannibal as crew. 
On the wharf the victims of his 
machinations duly assemble, and 
when the hour strikes they all obedi- 
ently step on board the boat, whose 
hawser is at once slipped, so that 
they may be murdered at leisure on 
the high seas. One by one they 
meet their dreadful ends, but so im- 
potent is the stage direction that it 
becomes more and more like a slow 
motion nightmare. When some 
one hammers at the cabin door and 
says he is being done to death on 
deck, the hero fumbles leisurely 
about the cabin muttering, “I can’t 
find any crowbar!” If only the 
heroine would sometimes scream. 
She never does, but then, of course, 
she probably knows that she will 
be one of the three survivors.—At 
the National Theater. 


Crime.—It is as well for the 
morals of the audience that this ap- 
propriately named drama should 
close on handcuffs and “You Can’t 
Win” as a slogan, or the dainty 
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technique of the very successful 
holdup of a Broadway jewelry shop 
in clear sunlight might prove too 
illuminating. This scene, which is 
the chef-d’ceuvre of the play, illus- 
trates adroitly for those who have 
never happened to be present, the 
subtly adjusted mechanism of the 
exploits which provide our daily 
press with headlines. The rest of 
the drama is concerned with one of 
those famous bands of criminals so 
dear to the consumers of thrillers, 
and of their gentlemanly leader. 
How he makes use of a pair of 


III. 
1. February, 1926. 


THe MAsTerR BuiL_per.—Miss Le 
Gallienne’s brilliant production of 
Ibsen’s intangible tragedy.—At the 
Civic Repertory Theater. 


2. November. 


Two Girts WaANTED.—A Golden 
comedy which should he enjoyed 
and encouraged.—Af the Little 
Theater. 


Queen HicH.—A jazzed version 
of A Pair of Sixes with Luella Gear 
in too small a part.—At the Am- 
bassador Theater. 


3. Deceinber. 


CaPponsaccuH!. — A dramatization 
of Browning’s “The Ring and the 
Book” in which Mr. Hampden does 
some fine and vigorous playing.— 
At the Hampden Theater. 


Broapway.—A melodrama which 
has less refinement than action, but 
very skillful technique——At the 
Broadhurst Theater. 
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young lovers, cast by chance in his 
power and how at the end he proves 
more claim to the title of “gentle- 
man” than wearing a silk hat, is 
the story. James Rennie has a 
good time in this part and a very 
finished bit of character playing is 
done by Claude Cooper as a super- 
annuated criminal pensioner. Crime 
has a perfectly plausible plot and 
action which mounts in interest. It 
also boasts of a good deal more 
sound construction and coherence 
than other current melodramas.— 
At the Times Square Theater. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED. 


THE Lapper.—A dull propaganda 
play for reincarnation with a strong 
cast.—At the Waldorf Theater. 


4. January, 1927. 


THe Pray’s THE THING. — Hol- 
brook Blinn in a Molnar comedy 
whose very indelicate implications 
are denied at the end. — Af the 
Henry Miller Theater. 


Tue Desert Sonc.—A colorful 
operetta of Arabs and the Legion 
with a resounding male chorus and 
a real plot.—At the Casino Theater. 


5. February. 


Tue Devi, IN THE CHEESE.—A 
fantastic comedy with a most orig- 
inal and entertaining second act 
which visualizes the fancies in a 
young girl’s head.—At the Charles 
Hopkins Theater. 


Tue Countess Maritza. — A 
Viennese operetta with Odette Myr- 
til and her violin. Produced with 
Shubert lavishness.—At the Shu- 
bert Theater. 








6. March. 


THE Constant Wire.—An acrid 
comedy of infidelity based on an 
economic theory of morals with 
Miss Barrymore as the wife who 
belies the title.—At the Mazine 
Elliott Theater. 


THe Crap_e Sonc.—A charming 
comedy of cloistered life, beautiful- 
ly produced by Miss Le Gallienne. It 
is sold out at each performance and 
well deserves it. We recommend it 
to all our readers.—At the Civic 
Repertory Theater. 


THe Barker.—A strident drama 
of life in a traveling circus. Rough 
in speech and action.—At the Bilt- 
more Theater. 


TommMy.—A small-town comedy 
which manages to keep its audiences 
contented.—At the Gaiety Theater. 


THE Woopen Kimono.—A chaotic 
melodrama of coffins and cel- 
lars and masked desperadoes and 
corpses.—At the Fulton Theater. 


7. April. 


GRANITE.—A graphic tragedy of 
Clemence Dane’s in which a wom- 
an’s evil passions become external- 
ized in a satanic servant who even- 
tually enslaves her. Produced by 
Boleslavsky’s Laboratory Players.— 
At the Mayfair Theater. 


Nep McCoss’s DauGHtTer.—The 
best American play of the season, 
written by Sidney Howard; pro- 
duced by the Theater Guild and ad- 
mirably played by Claire Eames, 
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Alfred Lunt, Margalo Gillmore and 
Dudley Digges.—Alternate weeks at 
the John Golden Theater. 


THE Roap to Rome.—A satiric 
comedy of Hannibal and how the 
Consul’s Greek wife prevented his 
taking Rome. Not nearly as clever 
as it ought to be, but decorated by 
Miss Jane Cowl.—At the Playhouse. 


Right You Are iF You THINK 
You Are.—A comedy by the philo- 
sophic Pirandello very full of satire 
and ideas and very well produced 
by the Theater Guild. Recom- 
mended to those who are bored by 
mediocrity.—At the Garrick Thea- 
ter. 


SaTURDAY’S CHILDREN.—The story 
of how Bobby, the stenographer, 
(Ruth Gordon), caught a husband 
and then found marriage wasn’t 
only for Saturday nights. Very 
typically New York, 1927.—At the 
Booth Theater. 


Wuat ANNE BrouGHTt Home.—A 
rather unusually diverting small- 
town comedy for those of simple 
tastes.—At Wallack’s Theater. 


SinnER.—An American society 
satire, not so brilliant as it might 
be, but which does its best to live 
up to the title—At the Klaw 
Theater. 


Set a Turer.—A confused melo- 
drama with plots and counterplots 
and a hidden safe in the wall and a 
bond robbery and, of course, some 
shooting. Neither particularly well 
played nor well written.—At the 
Lyceum Theater. 

















The Ball and the Cross. 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE Faitu. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE CONFRATERNITY OF ST. GABRIEL. 


E Confraternity of St. Gabriel 

incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Pennsylvania, has ex- 
isted during more than thirty fruit- 
ful years, with the formal approba- 
tion of the four Pontiffs of its day, 
of five Cardinals and of many 
Archbishops and Bishops; yet, its 
aims are unknown to many Cath- 
olics. Singing its own praises is not 
an accomplishment of the Confra- 
ternity, though its name is held in 
benediction in the widely separated 
homes of many converts and in- 
valids. The flowering of a young 
woman’s charity and zeal, it was 
founded by a well-known convert 
from Episcopalianism who still 
presides over its destinies. A 
stranger to the activities of Catholic 
charities, she felt lonely without the 
guilds and societies with which she 
severed connection upon changing 
her faith. A friend with whom she 
lodged complaint took her to see the 
late Archbishop Ryan, of Philadel- 
phia, who gave his warm approval 
‘to the foundation of a Catholic shut- 


in society which would help con- 
verts, isolated Catholics, and in- 
valids, by sending them encouraging 
letters and by mailing to them reli- 
gious literature. It was His Grace 
who gave to the Confraternity the 
appropriate name it bears—St. Gab- 
riel’s—the new organization being 
destined to bear tidings of joy and 
salvation to many. 

From the beginning, the move- 
ment was a success. Steadily have 
its activities increased, until to-day 
mail bags all over the country, with 
their burden of worldly letters, are 
leavened with these, penned with 
no end in view other than the sal- 
vation of souls. The spiritual ele- 
ment in the Confraternity is pro- 
nounced. No salary is paid the of- 
ficers for their services which in the 
case of some are onerous. The 
Corresponding Secretary keeps a 
catalogue of each member’s needs, 
and the circumstances of his or her 


conversion or illness and other par-. 


ticulars of each case. She keeps in 
touch with all by writing personal 
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letters at stated intervals. To her 
are applications made for the good 
offices of associate members. Re- 
cipients must express a desire for 
letters and literature, in order to 
avoid any suspicion of intrusion. 
Upon the Corresponding Secretary 
devolves the duty of assigning corre- 
spondents, usually but one or two to 
each associate. In exceptional in- 
stances, more arduous work is un- 
dertaken. One zealous associate, 
herself in ill health, forgets her in- 
firmities in devoting much time to 
the needs of others. During 1925, 
she wrote 139 letters and sent out 
272 papers and magazines, also 
scapulars, medals, pictures and 
prayer books. In return she re- 
ceived 189 letters of appreciation, 
In ordinary cases, the associate’s 
duties are light—to send a letter to 
the member to be benefited, at least 
once a month, and to mail Catholic 
literature. Some, unwilling or too 
busy to write letters, merely agree 
to remail the religious magazines 
coming into their homes, It may be 
here remarked that the task of 
cheering the invalid is a far more 
popular good work than is the still 
more important one of encouraging 
and instructing the convert or the 
isolated Catholic. The range of 
questions asked of associates by 
their correspondents is wide, from 
the anxious query of the benighted 
convert, “Is it a sin to eat chicking on 
Friday?” to the intellectual difficulty 
of her cultured fellow member. 
Many edifying and interesting ex- 
periences are met with by the asso- 
ciates in their correspondence. The 
present writer récalls the case of an 
Indian convert in her teens who de- 
veloped tuberculosis after having 
exchanged life in the open, in the 
West, for the routine of a convent 
school. Terrified at the approach 
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of death, she reminded one of an 
ensnared bird, as she tossed upon a 
hospital bed. Much good was ac- 
complished in this instance, by the 
attentions of her Confraternity 
correspondent, who diverted the in- 
valid with entertaining letters, en- 
closing bright pictures and also 
medals, meanwhile gently persuad- 
ing her to submission to the divine 
decree. For the numerous family of 
a Catholic keeper of a lighthouse, 
the Confraternity furnishes perhaps 
the only tie that binds them to the 
Faith. Isolated among the rocks 
and breakers, they derive much in- 
struction and amusement from the 
letters and good reading provided. 
For thirty years, one convert has 
been sustained and encouraged to 
perseverance amid unfavorable sur- 
roundings. Living in a remote vil- 
lage of Mississippi, she knew but 
little of Catholicity, though its sland- 
erers were not wanting. However, 
a relative of her bigoted husband’s 
had become a convert in far off 
England, and eventually visited his 
kin in Mississippi. Upon returning 
to Europe, he casually left behind a 
copy of The Faith of Our Fathers. 
Into this the busy housewife peeped, 
became interested and read it from 
cover to cover. Like many another, 
she closed the book fully convinced 
of the truth of the Catholic religion. 
From that day, she did not enter the 
local meeting house in whose tenets 
she no longer believed. The mother 
of a numerous family, many, many 
miles from a priest, and in a center 
of unfairness to a religion of which 
almost nothing was known, the way 
to Rome seemed well-nigh impos- 
sible; but The Faith of Our Fathers 
had spoken eloquently, and she 
“kept all these things in her heart.” 
After years, the great day of oppor- 
tunity dawned. An invitation to 

















visit a friend in distant Memphis 
was accepted and while in that city 
the would-be convert laid her de- 
sires before a priest who instructed 
her in the elementary truths and ad- 
mitted her into the Church, admin- 
istering Baptism and giving her her 
First Communion. Her stay in 
Memphis being very short, the priest 
intrusted her encouragement and 
her further instruction to the Con- 
fraternity of St. Gabriel. Under the 
care of several associate members, 
she, after thirty years of isolation, 
remains an enthusiastic Catholic, 
though circumstances of residence 
usually allow her to receive the Sac- 
raments no oftener than at Easter 
time. 

We who value so lightly our 
abundant opportunities for religious 
practices, would do well to read the 
hungry longings of the isolated, ex- 
pressed in letters to the Confrater- 
nity. Recently one of these told of 
a fifteen mile ride in order to make 
the fifth of the nine First Fridays. 
The writer, using a crutch and 
earning a livelihood by sewing, 
manages to encourage the Catholics 
about her, to play the organ at 
church, and to teach Sunday school. 
The associate with whom she corre- 
sponds is a pious and gifted letter- 
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writer, qualified to keep burning the 
fires of faith. 

Annually the officers of the Con- 
fraternity of St. Gabriel hold a meet- 
ing and election in Philadelphia, the 
Spiritual Director presiding. Priest 
members of the Confraternity, num- 
bering 464, charitably discharge 
their obligation by offering one Mass 
each year on a specified date for the 
intentions of all enrolled. What 
consolation for the sick and isolated 
to know that daily the Holy Sacri- 
fice is offered for their needs, by 
some priest or prelate. Of Arch- 
bishops and Bishops there are about 
a score of members, the list being 
headed by His Grace of Baltimore. 
The annual report is presented in a 
creditable magazine, Sursum Corda 
whose name is the motto of the 
Confraternity. To each member is 
mailed a copy as a reminder of the 
patronal feast, St. Gabriel’s Day, 
March 18th. Sursum Corda may 
and does record in concrete num- 
bers the Confraternity’s activities— 
only the day of final reckoning will 
reveal the true extent of the harvest. 
The written or printed word sent 
forth with a good intention, a fac- 
tor, perhaps, when the hand that 
penned it is dust—who shall fathom 
the limits of its influence? 


<> 





—_— 


THE CONVERTS’ AID SOCIETY IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


OW can we define what is 

known as a convert? What can 
we find good enough to say of the 
man who sacrifices his worldly 
goods and prospects, for conscience’ 
sake? Perhaps the noble words of 
Cardinal Newman spoken at the 
funeral obsequies of a dear friend, 
will suffice: “One who becomes a 
fool for Christ’s sake.” 


Ever since pre-tailway days, 
which seem now so long ago, when 
the Venerable Father Dominic came 
to Littlemore to receive into the 
Church the future cardinal, John 
Henry Newman, there has been a 
steady stream of conversions up and 
down England. ; 

Naturally enough, very many, 
probably the majority of these con- 
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verts, give up all worldly prefer- 
ment by becoming Catholics; they 
suffer the loss of friendships very 
dear to them, and the breaking even 
of family ties, and are often thrown 
upon the world without means of 
support, either for themselves or for 
their wives and children. 

In the year 1896 Pope Leo XIII. 
sent a letter to Cardinal Vaughan in 
which the following words oc- 
curred: “We cannot without deep 
emotion contemplate the very pain- 
ful, and sometimes even hopeless, 
condition of converted Anglican 
clergymen, who, in prompt obed- 
ience to the call of divine grace, 
have entered into the Catholic 
Church. Withdrawn, in many cases, 
from a position of ease and com- 
fort, they find themselves, imme- 
diately after their conversion in a 
state most critical, and sometimes 
in absolute destitution . . . What 
We Ourselves have thought of, and 
now propose to you, would be the 
formation in England of a consid- 
erable fund for the help of con- 
verted Anglican clergymen.” 

Action was taken during the same 
year, 1896, and the Converts’ Aid 
Society was founded to give finan- 
cial assistance to convert clergy 
from the various Protestant bodies, 
and, if funds allow, necessitous ex- 
Anglican Sisters. 

Its principal objects are: To 
welcome with kindness and atten- 
tion those who have embraced the 
Truth at all costs; To find Cath- 
olic acquaintances and friends for 
those who have forfeited former 
friendships for Christ’s sake; To 
assist clergymen, especially married 
clergymen with families, whose con- 
version has reduced them to need. 
This may be done according to cir- 
cumstances: By helping to educate 
their children; by providing them 
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for a time with hospitality; by put- 
ting them in the way of obtaining 
suitable occupation; and, when 
necessary, by pecuniary assistance. 

The Society is placed under the 
protection of Our Lady and the 
English and Scottish Martyrs, with 
President, His Eminence the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Westminster; 
Vice-Presidents, the Archbishops 
and Bishops of England, Scotland, 
and Wales; and an executive com- 
mittee, with Chairman, Viscount 
FitzAlan of Derwent, and Secre- 
tary, F. W. Chambers, Esq., whose 
offices are at 20 Holmes Road, 
Twickenham, Middlesex, England. 

The necessary, tiresome matter 
of finance which, like the poor, is 
always with us, concerns deeply the 
Converts’ Aid Society. Unlike the 
comparatively small disestablished 
Church of Wales, which the present 
writer happens to know, on the 
highest authority, possess £7,000,- 
000, the Catholic Church in Eng- 
land is passing poor and has to rely 
for the most part on prayer, grace 
and faith in order to live. 

The myth of bribery and corrup- 
tion in connection with the Con- 
verts’ Aid Society has finally disap- 
peared into thin air. At the annual 
meeting in June, 1925, when it was 
shown that altogether £2,000 had 
been expended in relieving converts, 
up to that month, the Bishop of 
Pella in his speech said: “The vast 
sum of £2,000! We ought to pub- 
lish that fact because it diposes al- 
together of the suggestion that any- 
one in receipt of an income of £300, 
or £500, or £600 a year, can slip 
into the Church without incurring 
any loss.” During the year 1925 
nearly 200 grants were made 
amounting to £3,171, as against 
£2,063 in 1924. 

The annual meeting for 1926 
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took place on June 30th at the Ca- 
thedral Hall, Westminster, His Em- 
inence Cardinal Bourne presiding. 
It transpired that subscriptions and 
donations for the year totalled 
£5,479, which was £2,813 more than 
the amount for the previous year. 
In 1923 the income was consider- 
ably less than £200. The Cardinal 
thought that in many parts of Eng- 
land the Society and the needs 
which had brought it into existence 
were almost unknown. He trusted 


that the work of local organization 
and of publicity, both at home and 
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abroad, would be taken strenuous- 
ly in hand. 

The charitable and urgent utility 
of the Converts’ Aid Society can 
scarcely be surpassed, and it de- 
serves the encouragement and as- 
sistance of our fellow Catholics and 
of all who esteem those who tread 
the path of honor and seek the ways 
of truth, at the expense of ease and 
comfort in this life. 

Meanwhile, needs are pressing 
and this good work has the special 
blessing of our Holy Father Pope 
Pius XI. 











SCHOLASTICISM AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. 


For years it was the fashion in 
intellectual circles to belittle the 
scholastic philosophy by alleging 
that the time of its professors was 
largely taken up in estimating how 
many angels could perch on the 
point of a needle, and discussions 
of that type. I have never been able 
to run down this particular puzzle 
problem to its source nor find any- 
one who could give me a notion of 
its origin. Of course, it may have 
been used in some classroom as a 
concrete example of the relations 
between the extended or the mate- 
rial and the unextended or the 
spiritual, but, if so, I am very cu- 
rious to know just where. Still, 
that would not lessen the mystery 
as to how otherwise intelligent peo- 
ple come to suppose that a philos- 
ophy which could hold the field for 
centuries, and be discussed serious- 
ly by so many men of the first rank 
of intellect, could be the thing of 
shreds and patches which scholasti- 
cism has been pictured. Some idea, 
however, of the gross ignorance con- 
cerning it may be gained from an 
incident during the argument of 
the case for the teaching of this phi- 
losophy in Belfast University before 
the Irish Privy Council but a few 
years ago. A _ witness, imported 


from Scotland to give expert evi- 
dence, began his objections to scho- 
lastic philosophy by stating that it 
enjoined the celibacy of the clergy, 
a subject which is never in the re- 
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motest manner mentioned in it. But 
then one of the members of the body 
before which he was pleading had 
previously said that everybody kept 
St. Thomas Aquinas’ /mitation of 
Christ on his bedside table. 

Let us turn from sapient persons 
like these and take as a witness a 
philosopher who is not a Catholic, 
Professor Whitehead, who says: 
“The habit of exact definite thought 
was implanted in the European mind 
by the long dominance of scholastic 
logic and scholastic divinity. The 
habit remained after the philosophy 
had been repudiated; the priceless 
habit of looking for an exact point 
and sticking to it.” It was through 
this discipline then that, as he also 
says, the Middle Ages “was pre- 
éminently an epoch of orderly 
thought, rationalist through and 
through,” and _ the philosophy 
“formed one long training of the 
intellect of Western Europe in the 
sense of order.” That should suf- 
fice to establish the value of the 
scholastic discipline in the days 
when it was supreme. 

What about its later history? 
Scholasticism, after years of debate, 
did tend undoubtedly to become 
thin-spun and even decadent. In- 
deed, no less recently than fifty 
years ago, if scholastic thought were 
to retain its standing in competition 
with other philosophies in Catholic 
centres of learning, the whole sys- 
tem required to be overhauled and 
restated. In fact, it was necessary 
that some one should do for it what 
St. Thomas did in the earlier age, 
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namely, harmonise it with the 
thought of the day. That was the 
intention of Leo XIII, who was fully 
acquainted himself with the value 
of the system when he set up the 
Thomistic Institute at Louvain. 
Given charge of it was a “tall young 
Abbé,” as he was described at the 
time, who dedicated himself to a 
first-hand study of science both 
pure and applied, and to the discus- 
sion of what he thus learnt in terms 
of scholastic philosophy. That tall 
young Abbé, who has just died, was 
Cardinal Mercier, and in his life- 
time he brought the philosophy of 
St. Thomas into harmony with mod- 
ern science. Shorn of some need- 
less accretions, it is once more the 
trenchant weapon which taught 
exact thought to the men of the 
Middle Ages, a lesson of which 


many men stand in need to-day. 

—Bertram C. A. Winoite, The Catholic 
Church and its Reactions with Science (New 
York: The Macmillan Co.), pp. 66-68. 


-—— 
—<—— 





THE CONQUEST OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Tuart the greatest religious change 
in the history of mankind should 
have taken place under the eyes of a 
brilliant galaxy of philosophers and 
historians, who were profoundly 
conscious of the decomposition 
around them, that all of these writ- 
ers should have utterly failed to 
predict the issue of the movement 
they were observing, and that, dur- 
ing the space of three centuries, 
they should have treated as simply 
contemptible an agency which all 
men must now admit to have been, 
for good or for evil, the most power- 
ful moral lever that has ever been 
applied to the affairs of man, are 
facts well worthy of meditation in 
every period of religious transition. 
The explanation is to be found in 


that broad separation between the 
spheres of morals and of positive 
religion we have considered in the 
last chapter. In modern times, men 
who were examining the probable 
moral future of the world, would 
naturally, and in the first place, di- 
rect their attention to the relative 
positions and the probable destinies 
of religious institutions. In the 
Stoical period of the Roman Empire, 
positive religion had come to be re- 
garded as merely an art for obtain- 
ing preternatural assistance in the 
affairs of life, and the moral amel- 
ioration of mankind was deemed al- 
together external to its sphere. Phi- 
losophy had become to the educated 
most literally a religion. It was the 
rule of life, the exposition of the 
Divine nature, the source of devo- 
tional feeling. The numerous Orien- 
tal superstitions that had deluged 
the city were regarded as peculiarly 
pernicious and contemptible, and of 
these none was less likely to attract 
the favour of the philosophers than 
that of the Jews, who were notori- 
ous as the most sordid, the most 
turbulent, and the most unsocial of 
the Oriental colonists. Of the igno- 
rance of their tenets, displayed even 
by the most eminent Romans, we 
have a striking illustration in the 
long series of grotesque fables con- 
cerning their belief, probably de- 
rived from some satirical pamphlet, 
which Tacitus has gravely inserted 
in his history. Christianity, in the 
eyes of the philosopher, was simply 
a sect of Judaism. 

There are some writers who have 
been so struck with the conformity 
between some of the doctrines of 
the later Stoics and those of Chris- 
tianity that they have imagined that 
Christianity had early obtained a 
decisive influence over philosophy, 
and that the leading teachers of 
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Rome had been in some measure its 
disciples. There are others who re- 
duce the conversion of the Roman 
Empire to a mere question of evi- 
dences, to the overwhelming proofs 
the Christian teachers produced of 
the authenticity of the Gospel nar- 
ratives. There are others, again, 
who deem the triumph of Christian- 
ity simply miraculous. Everything, 
they tell us, was against it. The 
course of the Church was like that 
of a ship sailing rapidly and steadily 
to the goal, in direct defiance of 
both wind and tide, and the conver- 
sion of the Empire was as literally 
supernatural as the raising of the 
dead, or the sudden quelling of the 


storm. 

—WiuaMm E. H. Lecxy, M.A., History of 
European Morals (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co.), pp. 338, 339. 


ip 
— 





Tue Pray Spirit in LABor. 


THE legacy of the Middle Ages is 
too great to be computed, we are 
still living on the inheritance with- 
out realizing what the world will be 
like when all is squandered. In re- 
gard to any traditional art, we are 
now in the night following that day, 
not knowing whether there will be 
another dawn. The Middle Ages left 
us precious and vast individual 
buildings, the glory of stained glass, 
and the mighty music of bells. 
Further they gave the type and 
frame of our cities as those were 
up to the day that living men can 
remember. More than all, they left 
to us the thought-image of England 
itself which we still hold in our 
hearts; towns, villages, churches, 
bridges, houses, the whole organiza- 
tion and economy of the country 
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were until recently medieval in fact 
or tradition. The Middle Ages be- 
queathed a testimony as to the pos- 
sibility of there being a progressive 
culture reaching noble results; they 
gave evidence that productive work 
may be counted all joy, that the 
manual arts spring like drama and 
music from the hearts of common 
people; they revealed the tender 
beauty of that which comes fresh 
from the folk mind. They proved 
that “art” is not a remote luxury 
or fashionable futility, but rather it 
is the right way of doing right 
things so that the human spirit 
shines through the body of labour. 
Art is not free design which may 
be imposed by a class remote from 
the craftsmen. Scholars of design 
only arise when experimental art is 
dead. Paper flowers have not the 
fragrance of those growing from the 
soil. Gothic architecture was de- 
veloped by craftmastery fostered in 
the Guilds; it was found out in the 
nature of things by exploration; it 
was not a look of grandeur or cor- 
rectness obtained by making a com- 
position of borrowed “features.” 
A work of art is to be something 
found in materials and processes 
when used for worthy and signifi- 
cant purposes. Gothic architecture 
was discovered in doing, and work- 
manship itself was of the innermost 
essence of the style. Mastery of 
stone cutting and other wonders of 
craftsmanship were played with, 
and up to a point all art is the play 
spirit in labour. As saith Theo- 
philus: “Work therefore, good man, 
happy in this life before God’s face 


and man’s. 

—W. R. Lernasy, “Medieval Architecture,” 
in The Legacy of the Middle Ages, edited by 
C. G. Caump and E. F. Jacoss (New York: The 
Oxford University Press), pp. 90, 91. 











Foreign Periodicals. 


FASCISM AND THE CHURCH. 


THE Fascists had inscribed in 
their program of 1919 the “svatican- 
izzazione,” that is to say, the aboli- 
tion of the papal power, even in the 
spiritual domain. But, having ar- 
rived at supremacy in the govern- 
ment, they abandoned this article of 
their program and practiced an al- 
together opposite policy. 

The Fascist government has in- 
creased the state’s subsidies for poor 
parishes; it has made the teaching 
of Christian doctrine obligatory in 
the elementary schools, giving to 
priests the right to superintend this 
teaching; it has given chaplains to 
the avanguardisti and to the balilla. 
The civil authorities often have 
Masses said, sing Te Deums; they 
seize every opportunity to proclaim 
their respect for the “religion of 
the state.” 

While admitting that these dec- 
larations and manifestations may be 
sincere, one may wonder if they 
are in accord with the principles of 
Fascism itself; if a day will not 
come when conflict between the two 
powers will necessarily break out. 

For Fascism there is only one 
self-sustaining social entity, the na- 
tion. The state has its own ethics 
which is the good of the nation. The 
citizen exists only for the nation; 
he is not a citizen by right, he is 
one only in as much as the state 
allows him that title. All the capa- 
bilities of the citizen should be at 
the service of the nation, and the 
government which alone represents 


the state, which in turn represents 
the nation, has the right and the 
power to determine which actions 
are useful and which are harmful 
to the nation. 

As is evident, this is not conform- 
able to the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church, in whose eyes the nation is 
an institution whch finds its justi- 
fication, like the family, in the 
necessity for man to live as a social 
being if he wishes to attain perfec- 
tion. It is rather a return to the 
doctrine of ancient Rome, for whom 
religion itself was a political instru- 
ment. 

The Fascists, moreover, make no 
secret of the fact that they favor the 
Catholic religion, not because it is 
the true religion, but because it is 
a means to insure domestic order; 
because it is one of the oldest tradi- 
tions of the Italian people and 
serves the national interest. 

If this is the case, why does not 
the Church condemn Fascism? Be- 
cause these principles which are at 
the root of its doctrine, have not yet 
produced all their consequences. 
But it is probable that Fascism will 
be led to execute its program even 
to the end. It is mecessary for it, 
moreover, to create for itself adver- 
saries, either at home or abroad, 
were it only to justify the mainte- 
nance of its military organization. As 
no political party can now exist in 
Italy which opposes Fascism, if the 
latter does not seek adventures 
abroad, it will enter almost inevita- 
bly into conflict with the Church. 
The field of combat seems to be al- 
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ready determined; without doubt it 
will center around the associations 
of young men and children from 
which Fascism draws its recruits— 
the “avanguardisti” and the “bal- 


illa.” 

—Revune Générale, 15 Decembre, 1926; re- 
printed in La Cité Chrétienne (Brussels), 5 
Janvier, 1927. 


<i 
— 





Frencn CatHotics ann “L’AcTION 
FRANCAISE.” 


THe tourist is accustomed to re- 
gard France as being in a general 
way a Catholic country; but for 
nearly a hundred and forty years— 
ever since the Revolution — the 
former intimate association between 
the Catholic Church and the Govern- 
ment has ceased, except for a short 
reactionary interval, to exist, as 
much in local affairs as in national. 
The village church in every French 
village is the Catholic Church, and 
the townsman almost as much as 
the peasant, when he thinks or 
speaks of religion, means the Cath- 
olic religion. But there are the 
Protestants and the Jews, both of 
which sects, if numerically unim- 
portant, exert a disproportionately 
large influence through their repre- 
sentative personalities in the worlds 
of industry, finance and politics. It 
is not without significance that M. 
Doumergue is the first Protestant 
President of the Republic, and that 
the leader of the Socialist party is 
a Jew. Above all, there are many 
Frenchmen who have definitely and 
publicly separated themselves from 
religion altogether. If the village 
church is Catholic, the village school 
is secular, and the maire of the com- 
mune is not likely to be a friend of 
the curé. Moreover, though nearly 
every peasant is baptised, married 
and buried by the priest, that does 
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not prevent him from staying habi- 
tually away from church and from 
being violently anti-clerical in poli- 
tics; while certainly the majority of 
townsmen are not baptised, and 
some would refuse on principle to 
attend a religious funeral or a reli- 
gious marriage. Moreover, for 
Catholics as for everyone else, the 
only legal marriage ceremony is the 
civil contract before the maire, so 
that Catholics are always married 
twice. Even Catholic estimates of 
the total number of “practising” 
Catholics in France put it at under 
ten millions—that is to say, about 
a quarter of the total population— 
and do not reckon those who are 
vaguely sympathetic to the Church 
to be more than another fifteen mil- 
lions. The priesthood is in a miser- 
able condition, and since the separa- 
tion of 1905 the curé no longer re- 
ceives from the State the modest 
living wage which he had been paid 
from the time when Napoleon, who 
understood the value of a state 
Church as an instrument of Govern- 
ment, had re-established it after the 
Revolution. The priest is now for- 
tunate if he obtains from private 
sources as much as 900 francs a 
year—not £8—and he often has to 
be content with less. It is conse- 
quently not surprising that since the 
war there has been a grave lack of 
candidatés for the priesthood. 

The power of the Church in the 
political arena is certainly not 
greater—almost certainly not as 
great—as its relative strength in 
the country. The majority in the 
Chamber, as in the Senate, has long 
been anti-Catholic, and, as far as 
the Chamber is concerned, that ma- 
jority was even further increased by 
the elections of 1924. The officers 
of the army and navy are perhaps 
the only class of men connected 




















with the direction of French affairs 
who can show a majority of Cath- 
olics, for the French Academy— 
even if the Catholic majority is 


there—is a decorative survival 
rather than a vital force. As for 
the Press, if the Catholics have, in 
the Ouest-Eclair, which circulates 
all over Brittany, an excellent pro- 
vincial paper, the Echo de Paris is 
the only one of the five largest daily 
papers of the capital which is Cath- 
olic in sympathy. This, of course, 
does not take account of the Action 
Francaise, which, however, can 
hardly be described as a paper of 
news. 

In all these circumstances, the 
moment might hardly have seemed 
opportune for the Church to try and 
make its influence felt in French 
politics. Moreover, it was and is 
by no means certain that in pre- 
scribing a line of political action for 
Catholics the Pope would be fol- 
lowed by his flock, or even by the 
whole of his clergy. There still sur- 
vives among the bishops and the 
seventeen archbishops of France a 
sturdy tradition of Gallicanism, 
which tends definitely to separate 
matters of religion from matters of 
politics, with which latter, in the 
Gallican view, the Papacy should 
have no concern; and although the 
Pope has undoubtedly obtained a 
formal and outward obedience to 
his condemnation of the Action 
Francaise, the compulsory reading 
of his decree in all churches has 
occasionally been performed in a 
rapid and mumbling manner which 
is literally no more than lip service, 
and there are many good aristo- 
cratic Catholics who consider them- 
selves justified in continuing to sup- 
port the paper and the political 
movement, to which seven arch- 
bishops, including the archbishop of 
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Lyons, the Primate of Gaul, have at 
different times given their approval. 
For it must be remembered that the 
Action Frangaise is more than mere- 
ly a journal. It is an active and 
militant political organization with 
many branches in different parts of 
the country. 

The Nuncio has not had to wait 
long before receiving proof of this 
independent spirit among French 
Catholics, It is not in the Action 
Francaise alone but in the conver- 
sation of many devout but patriotic 
Frenchmen that the Papacy has re- 
cently come to be spoken of as a 
“foreign power” and its recent pol- 
icy as “foreign intervention”; and 
the speech which began this policy 
on January Ist was hardly less sen- 
sational than the inauguration of a 
monument to war heroes in Brit- 
tany on January 30th, when the 
Papal interdiction of the appear- 
ance of a bishop on the same plat- 
form as an Action Francaise ad- 
miral was received with outspoken 
disapproval at the meeting itself and 
afterwards in the columns of part 
of the Catholic Press. 

In fact it may be considered that 
ihe new move of the Papacy, far 
from bringing French Catholics to- 
gether, will even embitter the dif- 
ferences which already exist be- 


tween them. 

—Puuusp Carr, “The New Catholic Policy in 
France,” in The Contemporary Review (Lon- 
don), March, 1927;—American publication 
rights controlled by the Leonard Scott Publi- 
cation Co., New York. 


<i 
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THE CHINESE PUZZLE. 


Cuina has come to the conclusion 
that Parliamentary Government is 
doomed... 

Well, the alternatives are Mus- 
solini and the system known as the 
Soviet. Now, the Chinese think that 
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as they have dismissed an Emperor, 
it would be unbecoming to install a 
Mussolini. Therefore, they are 
thrown back on the Soviet. 

There are other reasons, too, for 
being in sympathy with Russia, for 
Russia was kind tothem. The Can- 
tonese wanted help. None of the 
Western powers would help them; 
Russia did. As Eugene Chen told 
an American: “We asked for 
help. Russia alone helped us. She 
gave us arms, ammunition, money, 
and leadership. We wanted all 
these.” 

But it must not be thought that 
in accepting the Soviet system China 
has accepted Russia’s economic the- 
ories. She has not done so yet. She 
may later accept them. For the pres- 
ent she has merely modelled herself 
on the Soviet political system—i. e., 
the local group elected (or supposed 
to be elected) by the locality, then 
the county group elected by the 
local groups, the province group 
elected by the county groups, and 
the central cabinet elected by the 
provinces—that pyramid of govern- 
ment which ends in an apex of tal- 
ent, such as the Russians have 
found so efficient, the central group 
of superior talent, independent of all 
political parties, a cabinet of genius, 
not necessarily homogeneous in 
thought. We read in our press of 
the squabbles between the Russian 
Bolshevik rulers; naturally they 
quarrel. It is as though we were 
governed by a Cabinet in which were 
represented the best talents of the 
nation independently of their politi- 
cal ideals. Of course Stalin and 
Trotsky have their differences. So 
would our Cabinet if it contained 
Stanley Baldwin and Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and David Lloyd George. 
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But the secret of the Russian effi- 
ciency is that it does combine all 
the best intelligence that accepts the 
Bolshevik régime. 

South China, then, has accepted 
this system, and will impose it wher- 
ever it goes in the North. It has al- 
ready been established in those dis- 
tricts where the Cantonese rule. As 
they clear up the North they will 
establish it everywhere . . . The So- 
viet system may not permanently 
prove to be the most suitable to 
the Chinese mentality, but it is the 
one the Cantonese will inaugurate 
throughout China as their power 
advances and holds. 

There is no reason for discussing 
whether the ways of Canton are the 
ways that suit the soul of China; 
only experience can decide the true 
solution of her troubles. But at 
least we have nothing to fear from 
just action on our part, even if our 
motives be impugned. We have 
only to hold by justice, to recognise 
the rights of the Chinese to their 
own territory, to take no sides in 
an internal quarrel, and to remem- 
ber that all Asia is awake. We 
stand for the moment not only as 
the guardian of Western properties 
and lives, but as the exponents of 
the Christian faithh We may not 
realise it, but the Cross is in jeopardy 
if we who proclaim our Christianity 
and our determination to protect 
our missionaries give no visible signs 
of following Christ. The missions 
will not ultimately be helped from 
outside. For the moment, the mis- 
sionary does not wish for the secu- 
rity that the traders need; his se- 
curity lies in the hearts of the Chi- 
nese people or nowhere at all. 


—Bepe Jarrett, O.P., in Blackfriars (Lon- 
don), April, 1927. 














Cy again the pope has proven 
himself a poor politician. A 
“politician” I take to be one who 
keeps his ear to the ground, listen- 
ing for the rumble of public opinion. 
He discovers what his constituents 
desire, and promises it to them, out 
of hand. His policy is to have no 
policy, except to “give the people 
what they want.” Witness the leg- 
islators, notoriously “wet,” who 
voted for the Volstead Act. Are 
they abashed when some snooper 
discovers that they vote one way 
and drink the other? Do they con- 
fess hypocrisy? By no means. They 
calmly explain, that in their under- 
standing of the theory of represen- 
tative government, the legislator is 
merely the mouthpiece of the elec- 
tors, and that in consequence, it is 
his duty to vote not according to 
principle, not even according to his 
private conscience, but according to 
the wishes, expressed or implicit, of 
his people “back home.” This ig- 
noble doctrine evidently makes the 
legislator a mere _ ventriloquist’s 
puppet, but the politicians who 
broach the theory are not over-jeal- 
ous of dignity. 

Obviously, however, the politician 
must have ability—of a sort. He 
must be a good guesser. He must 
know the mind of the people before 
they express it. And he must know 
in midsummer what they are going 
to think in November. Still, if he 
guess wrong, no great harm is done, 
provided he is acrobatic enough to 
turn a back somersault, properly 
timed. Your successful politician, 


above all must have no scruples on 
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the score of principle. And he must 
have no hankering for martyrdom. 


Now on all these counts, I say 
the pope is a poor politician. 
He is alleged to have “emissaries” 
scattered all over the world, and he 
is commonly supposed to receive in- 
side information, preternaturally 
correct, concerning the state of pub- 
lic opinion in all countries. But the 
odd thing about Vatican diplomacy 
is that the pope so often contra- 
dicts the prevailing public opinion. 
Again and again, he 

assumes the attitude The Pope 
—heroic or Quix- No Politician. 
otic, as you like,— 

of Athanasius contra mundum. 
One classic and familiar case, that 
has had consequences lasting four 
centuries, was the espousal of 
the cause of Catherine of Aragon 
and the excommunication of Henry 
VIII. by Pope Clement VII. If that 
pope was as shrewd and as far- 
sighted as all popes are alleged 
to be, he must have known that 
England was about to be, and for 
centuries would continue to be, the 
dominant political power in western 
civilization. He must have known 
also that to excommunicate Henry 
would be to lose England. It was 
poor politics, therefore, to tell 
Henry, “It is not lawful for thee to 
put her away,” just as it was poor 
politics for John the Baptist to tell 
Herod, “It is not lawful for thee to 
have her.” If Clement had his ear 
to the ground he knew that the Eng- | 
lish bishops and the English people, 
en masse would stand by the king. 
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None the less he excommunicated 
the king. That was the poorest job 
of diplomacy in a thousand years. 
But good Catholics rejoice, for bad 
diplomacy is often good religion. 


AKE another case, in our own 
day. At the time when the 
much discussed decision of the Rota 
in the Marlborough marriage case 
was reached, there was a bill pend- 
ing in the British parliament to re- 
move from the Catholics of the 
United Kingdom the last of the 
legal disabilities under which they 
had labored for four hundred years. 
The situation was delicate. It was 
imperative that nothing should be 
done to irritate the British public 
or to influence the British legisla- 
ture against Rome. It was the worst 
possible moment for 
Poor Timing. the pope or a Roman 
Tribunal to publish 
news that would annoy the English 
people. But the decision had been 
made, and the news was published, 
as if with the deliberate intention of 
jeopardizing the passage of the re- 
lief act. Instantaneously, in almost 
every newspaper in England, there 
arose an outcry of anger and of in- 
dignation, and for a while the most 
unpopular and most maligned in- 
stitution in the English speaking 
world was the Roman Rota. Not 
only the Rota, but the pope and the 
Church came in for bitter condem- 
nation. 

Furthermore, as if the Rota were 
stupidly ignorant of what would be 
the reaction of the English mind, no 
effort was made to soften the blow. 
The decision was handed down, but 
the evidence, which would have jus- 
tified the decision, was withheld. 
Later on, after leisurely considera- 
tion, the Rota decided to publish the 
reasons for the decree of nullity. 
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This evidence, to unbiased minds, 
was convincing. Indeed, it was over- 
whelming. But, oddly enough, it was 
not released at the psychological mo- 
ment, that is to say, the moment 
when the bill to abolish Catholic dis- 
abilities came up for a third reading 
in parliament. With supreme indif- 
ference, and a total absence of 
political astuteness, the Rota de- 
layed the publication of the evi- 
dence until it was too late to help 
the Catholic cause. Fortunately, 
the bill was passed, on its merits, 
but without any assistance, even in- 
direct, from Rome. Those who cling 
to the legend that the pope is a 
super-Machiavelli, may suspect that 
this strangely dilatory conduct had 
some unrevealed and indiscoverable, 
but diabolically cunning purpose. 
The simple fact is that it was due 
to utter unconcern about political 
effect. 

The London Tablet, a leading 
Catholic paper, apropos of this un- 
diplomatic insouciance, wrote en- 
tertainingly, “The Vatican (as No- 
Popery minds picture it) is a vast 
and proud pile divided between the 
sumptuous throne- 
rooms and audience- The Conspira- 
halls of the arrogant tors of the 
Pontiff and a sin- Vatican. 
ister rabbit-warren 
of corridors and cells in which Car- 
dinals give one another the slip and 
Jesuits concoct schemes of world- 
wide malevolence. They crouch 
poring over maps of the world, 
plotting here the restoration of an 
exiled King, there the hurling of 
a bomb at a president. The glit- 
tering Pope upstairs is only a pup- 
pet, hollow inside, worked by un- 
seen threads and long, snakelike 
fingers. 

“While these Men in Black are 
preternaturally clever at anything 
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you like, from Central American In- 
dian dialects to diplomacy, their 
strongest point is synchronology. 
Perfect in their cues, they know just 
the moment for an entrance into 
the world-drama, just the moment 
for an exit. A statesman falls to 
bullet or dagger; his successor is 
ready. Two stupid nations fight; 
the Men in Black furtively take the 
spoils. Cans of oil are always in 
their hands; to be poured either on 
the crackling flames or the troubled 
waters according to plan. The Hour 
comes; and with it the Black Man. 

“Alas that so many picture-books 
delude the trusting mind! ... The 
Protestant picture of the Vatican is 
a delusion and a snare. In other 
words, the Machiavellian experts of 
the Papacy are frauds and shams, 
who cannot machiavelly half as 
well as a Baptist Sunday-school 
Child.” (The Tablet, Dec. 11, 1926, 
p. 809.) 


OW take another case,—more 

recent still,—that of the con- 
demnation of Fascism. If the pope 
were a politician, he would “sit 
tight” and say nothing that might 
offend the all-powerful Italian dicta- 
tor. To all appearances, Mussolini 
is the truest, and by all odds the 
most powerful friend of the Church 
in all Europe. Indeed it would be 
rather difficult to find any other 
friend of ours amongst European 
rulers. In general, the powers that 
be seem enemies of the Church. But 
Mussolini has been, almost from the 
beginning of the Fascist revolution, 
playing into the hands of the pope, 
and actually currying favor with the 
Church. Then why doesn’t the pope 
in turn, play into the hands of Mus- 
solini? If the supreme pontiff finds 
the Fascist philosophy contradic- 
tory to fundamental human right, 
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why doesn’t he keep that fact dis- 
creetly to himself? He could easily 
justify his silence on the ground 
that the philosophy of the Fascist 
state, or any other, is a matter of 
merely academic importance. Sure- 
ly, his outspoken criticism of the 
very fundamental principle of the 
Mussolini government is (again I 
speak from the politician’s point of 
view) inopportune. At the moment 
when the state is absolutely dom- 
inant, to champion the rights and 
dignity of the individual is to court 
unpopularity and danger. Why then 
did Pius XI. do it? The only answer 
is, again, that the pope is a poor 
politician, or rather no politician at 
all. But, by the same token, he is 
a courageous defender of truth and 
justice. 


INALLY,—to come to the im- 
mediate occasion of this frag- 

mentary demonstration that the 
pope doesn’t play politics,—we have 
his condemnation of L’Action Fran- 
caise. This is the worst of all re- 
cent papal diplomat- 
ic blunders (as poli- The Pope 
ticians would judge and L’Action 
it). Our readers may Frangaise. 
see, in the extraordi- 
narily able article by Abbé Lugan, 
which commences in this number of 
THE CATHOLIC Wor -p, that in con- 
demning L’Action Frangaise, the 
pope ran the risk of alienating al- 
most the entire Catholic population 
of France. Abbé Dimnet, in The 
Commonweal, says, “Nine-tenths 
of the readers of L’Action Francaise 
were Catholics.” Yet L’Action Fran- 
caise was put on the Index. “It was 
rumored that the editors would be 
compelled to stop publication. But 
it was not so... The Holy Father ° 
... hoped that the step he was tak- 
ing would unify the French Cath- 
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olics, but division is what we see. 
The outcome is plain rebellion.” 

“The Holy Father hoped?” Didn’t 
he know? Where then were the 
fabled emissaries—or, as the Klan 
would call them, the janizaries—of 
the Vatican? Was the papal intel- 
ligence department deaf and blind? 
Didn’t the pope have his finger on 
the pulse of French Catholicism? 
Wasn’t his ear to the ground? What, 
then becomes of the legend of the 
preternatural political astuteness of 
the popes? Didn’t Macaulay, in com- 
mon with a host of other Protestants, 
refer to the Catholic Church as a 
“masterpiece of human policy”? 
And isn’t “human policy,” that is 
to say diplomatic wizardry always 
alleged to explain why the Church 
continues to survive all other gov- 
ernments? 

The truth is that non-Catholic 
opinion of the papacy is based large- 
ly on legend. As a politician, the 
pope is a rank amateur. He has, in 
quick succession affronted two great 
nations. He lives in the midst of a 

people who have 
Not been since the days 
Machiavelli of Garibaldi, and are 
but Christ. now, more than ever 

aflame with nation- 
alism, yet he is an advocate of 
internationalism. Anxious as he 
is to foster an apparent renaissance 
of the Catholic faith in France, he 
slaps the faces of the leaders of the 
Catholic movement—the most pow- 
erful Catholic movement that has 
been seen in France since the Revo- 
lution. He runs the risk of losing 
Italy by criticizing Fascism. He 
runs the risk of losing France by 
condemning L’Action Francaise, 
just as he lost England by crossing 
Henry VIII. Now, what kind of poli- 
tics is all this? Wretched politics, 
but splendid devotion to principle. 


E trouble is, of course, that the 

pope, as a diplomat, is ham- 
pered by the traditional adherence 
of the Church to a document un- 
known or ignored by diplomats— 
the Gospel. If a man, or a church 
scouts the Scriptures, and follows 
Machiavelli’s /1 Principe, he will get 
along smoothly, at least for a while. 
But if he follows the mystical wis- 
dom of Jesus, he will frequently find 
himself, like his Master, contra 
mundum. As a diplomat or a poli- 
tician, then he must frequently be 
a failure. But as a prophet of God, 
he will gladden the hearts of those 
who are tempted to fear that the 
love of truth and justice is gone, in 
high places. 


- 
> 


J ie as there is a mythical pope, 





there is a mythical Jesuit. He has 
een depicted in a thousand books 
in all the literatures of Europe. Per- 
haps, however, there is no other 
single volume that describes the 
fabulous Jesuit so 
outrageously, and The Jesuit 
yet so amusingly, as of Romance. 
the volume of which 
I had occasion to speak in these col- 
umns, in December, 1925,—John 
Inglesant. Readers may remember 
that we were then concerned with 
the amazing plagiarisms recently 
discovered in that familiar romance. 
But the volume is interesting for a 
hundred other reasons. Amongst 
other things, it contains the most 
picturesque, and the most prepos- 
terous Jesuit in all literature, 
“Father Sancta Clara, as he was 
called, of an English Catholic fam- 
ily named St. Clare, a Jesuit mis- 
sionary priest who traveled in Eng- 
land under the name of Mr. Hall,” 
in the days of Charles I. His crea- 
tor, J. Henry Shorthouse, has been 

















considered a deadly propagandist 
of anti-Catholic prejudice, but in 
these sophisticated days, I imagine 
that most readers of John Inglesant 
must find its fictitious Jesuit quite 
too absurdly perfect a villain, and 
hence no villain at all, but a joke. 
He is “a man of great influence, un- 
bounded devotion to his order, and 
unflinching courage; a profound 
scholar, and according to the knowl- 
edge of that day, trained in every 
variety of human learning, and tak- 
ing advantage of every scrap of 
knowledge and information for the 
advancement of his purpose. Of 
elegant and fascinating manners, 
and accustomed to courtly life 
abroad.” 

As for the Jesuits in general, “it 
was their habit by the charms of 
their conversation and learning, by 
their philosophical theories, and in 
some cases by their original systems 
of science, to gain the confidence 
and intimacy of the highest both in 
station and intellect.” But though 
associating habitually with the high 
and mighty, they “possessed the 
best information of what was pass- 
ing throughout all classes, and 
among all parties, however secret.” 
There you have the Jesuit of ro- 
mance. Of romance, indeed, but 
accepted as a reality by the British 
Protestant public for hundreds of 
years. 

Father St. Clare gets into his 
clutches a young boy, John Ingle- 
sant, and molds him with satanical 
skill to nefarious purposes. John is 
not a Catholic. It is better for the 


Jesuit’s scheme that he be not a 
Catholic, for Father Sancta Clara is 
plotting to bring about a union be- 
tween the Catholics and the party 
of Archbishop Laud, in the Angli- 
can Church, and John is to be the 
instrument to effect that union. The 
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wily Jesuit knows “from the excit- 
able and enthusiastic nature of his 
pupil, that if he once became at- 
tached strongly to Roman theology, 
all his use as a mediator between 
the two parties would be lost.” 

Therefore, Father Sancta Clara 
for years deliberately keeps “John- 
ny” a Protestant. Indeed, fearing at 
one stage of the game that his bril- 
liant and pious protégé would take 
the Christian religion too serious- 
ly, he introduces him to the mate- 
rialist philosopher Hobbes. John is 
of a mystical temperament, and 
leans toward the contemplative life, 
but Hobbes tells him, “your idea of 
the Catholic system is a dream and 
has no real existence among the 
Papists.” When the young enthusi- 
ast asks Pontius Pilate’s question 
“What is truth?” the philosopher 
tells him, “Truth is that which we 
have been taught, that which the 
civil government under which we 
live directs us to believe.” 

To skepticism, Father St. Clare 
adds indifferentism in John’s educa- 
tion. “Creeds and opinions,” he ex- 
plains, “are nothing but the mere 
result of chance and temperament. 
. . .We have many parties in our 
Church, nay in our 
own order: different Jesuitical 
members may be Tolerance? 
sent on opposing 
missions; but it is no matter, they 
are all alike. It is of little impor- 
tance which of these new names you 
are called by, Cavalier or Round- 
head, Papist or Puritan, Jesuit or 
Jansenist. Choose your part from 
the instinct of your order, from your 
birth, or from habit, or what not, 
but having chosen it, follow it to the 
end.” 

So John is led to believe (and the 
guileless reader is supposed to be- 
lieve with him) that Jesuitry is an 
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impossible combination of skepti- 
cism and superstition, of fanaticism 
and indifferentism, of villainy and 
loyalty. 

Father St. Clare is also somewhat 
of a detective, or a clairvoyant. 
“Jack,” he says, “tell your friend 
the Archbishop [Laud] that Lam- 
beth House will be attackéd two 
nights from this, by a rabble of the 
populace. The Parliament leaders 
will not be seen in this, but they 
can be felt. Burn this, but let the 
Archbishop know the hand from 
which it comes.” Mr. Shorthouse 
does not tell us, but we just know 
that the Jesuit wore a cloak, a dag- 
ger, and a false black mustache— 
and that the note was penned in 
blood. 


N the book there is a battle—nat- 
urally—and Inglesant is wounded. 
He is “stiff and stunned with the 
blows he had received, and weak 
from a sabre cut.” He hears some 
one coming up to the fire, inquiring 
for him by name.” Who can it be? 
You have guessed it. The Jesuit. 
And the Jesuit stays in camp “talk- 
ing and still unwearied all through 
the night,” “quite at home with the 
soldiers, and telling them stories.” 
Omniscient, all-powerful, unscrupu- 
lous, indefatigable,—the features of 
the typical Jesuit are gradually as- 
sembled. 


RTHER yet, St. Clare is a Sven- 
gali. John has gone to the Angli- 
can convent at Little Gidding, to 
satisfy his craving for contemplative 
prayer, and at the same time to make 
love to one of the sisters. “He was 
kneeling where he could see Mary 
Collet, and probably was thinking 
more of her than of the prayers, 
when there stood in the dark shadow 
of the window the messenger of the 
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Jesuit.” John gets up, leaves his 
prayers and his love, and with the 
blind devotion of a true Ignatian, fol- 
lows the messenger. He leaves the 
“paradise sanctified to him by the 
holiest moments of his life,” but, says 
the ingenuous Shorthouse, “he would 
have got up from his marriage feast, 
nay, from the table of the Lord, had 
that same summons come to him. 
To have faltered would have been 
more impossible to 

him than suicide.” A Greater 
Could Svengali have Svengali. 
had a completer con- 

trol of Trilby than the Jesuit had of 
John Inglesant? 

John doesn’t know for what serv- 
ice he has been called, but whatever 
it is, good or bad, right or wrong, 
he will do it, for he has completely 
absorbed the Jesuit teaching. 

“Do you know what this service 
is? she [Mary Collet] said at last. 

‘I cannot make the slightest 
guess,’ he answered. 

“Whatever it is, will you do it?’ 
she asked again. 

‘Certainly, to do otherwise would 
be to contradict the tenor of my 
life.’ 

‘It may be something that your 
conscience cannot approve,’ she 
said. 

‘It is too late to think of that,’ 
he said smiling.” 

There, dear reader, is the mythi- 
cal “blind obedience” of which you 
have so often heard. If you need 
corroboration of the truth of this 
picture of Jesuitry, Hobbes is 
brought in to reassure you. “What 
they seek is influence over the minds 
of men; to gain this they will allow 
every vice of which man is capable. 
I could prove it from their books.” 

Now it may strike the wary reader 
that Mr. Shorthouse neglects to 
“prove it from their books.” He 























quotes dozens of philosophers, theo- 
logians, and mystical writers, but 
there is not one quotation from the 

Jesuits in evidence 


Something that they demand 
of a “Jesuit” obedience against 
Himself? conscience, and that 


they tolerate vice for 
their purpose. You see, by calling 
his work a “romance,” the adroit 
propagandist excuses himself from 
proving anything, while leaving 
himself free to state or to insin- 
uate everything. Perhaps, after all, 
Shorthouse is the Jesuit of his own 
fancy. 


OWEVER, I have no intention 

of writing an abstract of the 
whole work. But I really must be 
permitted to give a final and su- 
preme evidence of the preternatural 
power of the Jesuit—in fiction. In- 
glesant, performing a duty for the 
King, is apprehended by the Parlia- 
ment party. 

Like the true Jesuit—of fiction— 
he lies brazenly, denying that the 
King has commissioned him. He is 
sentenced to die on the scaffold. 
Now comes a passage worthy of the 
best traditions of the old-fashioned 

melodrama, the sort 


Blood of thing that used, 
Curdling presumably, to make 
Melodrama. our grandfather’s 


blood run cold. “A 
wild motion shook the crowd, a roar 
that filled the air and stunned the 
sense, a yell of indignation, con- 
tempt, hatred; hands shook and 
clutched at him, wild faces leaping 
up and staring at him, cries of 
‘Throw him over!’ ‘Give over the 
Jesuit to us!’ ‘Throw over the Irish 
murderer!’ made his senses reel for 
a moment, and his heart stop. It 
was inconceivable that a crowd, the 
instant before placid, pitiful, silent, 
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should in a moment become like 
that, deafening, mad, thirsting for 
blood. The amazing surprise and re- 
action produced the greatest shock. 
Hardening himself in a moment, he 
faced the people, his hat in his hand, 
his pale face hard set, his teeth 
closed. Once or twice he tried to 
speak; it would have been as easy 
to drown the Atlantic’s roar... . 
Denied the aid of prayer and sacra- 
ment, alone, overwhelmed with con- 
tempt and hatred, deafened with the 
fiendish noise which racked his ex- 
cited and overwrought brain. He was 
indifferent before; he became hard- 
ened, fierce, contemptuous now. 
Hated, he hated again. All the worst 
spirit of his party and of his age be- 
came uppermost. He felt as though 
engaged in a mad duel with a de- 
spised yet too powerful foe.” 


UT the officer in charge of the 
execution gives Johnny one 
chance more: Sign the paper, sir; 
do not rush upon your fate and lose 
your soul. But our hero, of course, 
spurns the offer of a last moment 


reprieve. “Get the 

thing over,” he says, The Jesuit 
“and let me escape “Does His 
from this maddening Stuff.” 


cry, that is tearing 
my brain.” Then, “with a motion 
towards the people, of inexpressible 
disdain,” he says, “These good peo- 
ple are impatient for the final act, 
sir; do not let us keep them any 
longer.” 

So it is all up with Johnny. You 
think so? Not at all. You have 
forgotten the Jesuit. Not that the 
Jesuit appears with a company or 
a battalion, scatters the mob and 
rescues Johnny out of the hang- 
man’s grasp. Nonsense! that would ‘ 
not be subtle. The methods of 
Jesuits are more mysterious than 
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that. The officer simply grabs 
Johnny by the arm and says hur- 
riedly, “Come with me and be 
quick.” They step back from the 
platform through the window of the 
house, and Johnny is safe! The mob 
yells, throws stones, smashes things. 
but they are foiled! And why? Nat- 
urally John expresses a mild in- 
terest in the reason of his miracu- 
lous escape. “I am acting to orders, 
sir,” says the officer. “I fancy you 
have friends.” The infallible and 
impossible Jesuit is the deus ex 
machina, Of course, in actual his- 
tory, the Jesuits didn’t miraculous- 
ly save themselves, or one another. 
Scores of them were hanged, drawn 
and quartered. But John Inglesant, 
you must remember, is romance, 
not history. And the author, shrewd- 
ly enough knew that it would be 
taken as even truer than history. He 
explains in his preface, “This dem- 
ocratic rabble know by their own 
experience that it is only when these 
dry details are touched by the en- 
chanter’s wand that they strike 
them with any sense of reality—that 
these dry bones assume any appear- 
ance of life.” 

Indeed, the democratic rabble has 
read its history out of this romance 
for the last forty-five years. It was 
published first in 1881. There were 
six editions between 
1881 and 1884. Then, 
from 1884 until 
1920, the book was 
reprinted almost every year, indeed 
twice a year from 1905 to 1924, with 
very few years excepted. In a word, 
John Inglesant passes for a classic, 
and has been read by millions of 
people, in Great Britain and Amer- 
ica. Why then should we wonder 
that the non-Catholic public have 
absorbed deep into their very blood 
and bones, from this lying romance, 


A “Brewer 
of Bigotry.” 


and from a thousand other works 
of anti-Catholic propaganda, mas- 
querading as historical novels, an 
absurd and preposterous opinion, 
not only of Jesuits, but of all Cath- 
olic teaching and of all Catholic 
polity? Shorthouse, and his fellow 
conspirators against truth, might 
well have said, “Let us write the ro- 
mances of a nation, and we care not 
who writes its histories.” They have 
done their work well—and ill—and 
the result is an ingrained and all 
but ineradicable misapprehension 
and prejudice against the Catholic 
religion in the Anglo-Saxon mind. 
And they are unctuous liars. Read 
Shorthouse’s preface, as well as his 
pious reflections throughout the 
whole volume, and you will see 
Pharisaism at its slickest. He has 
done almost irreparable harm to the 
“democratic rabble,” but let us hope 
that now at last, especially since the 
World War, the eyes even of the 
rabble, have been opened to the pos- 
sibilities of “propaganda.” But it 
may be another century or two be- 
fore the definition, “Jesuitical; de- 
signing, cunning, crafty, deceitful,” 
will be eliminated from the diction- 
aries. But the day must come when 
readers in general will come to know 
that the only Jesuits who fit that 
definition are the Shorthouses. 


-— 
—_ 





FTER my prolonged comment 
on H. G. Wells, in last month’s 
issue, I resolved to say no more of 
that gentleman, for a long time to 
come, perhaps forever. But I can- 
not conceal my delight in finding 
again and again in 
recent periodical lit- G. B. Shaw 
erature, that Wells’s “Gets His” 
running mate, Ber- Once Again. 
nard Shaw, is “get- 
ting his.” A particularly good cas- 




















tigation of Shaw may be found, odd- 
ly enough, in the Scientific Ameri- 
can, for April. The writer—who is 
the editor—doesn’t even mention 
Shaw by name, but there was no 
need of doing so, as you will see from 
this unmistakable reference to the 
“Devil’s Disciple”: 

“ Debunkers’! The breed is not 
so very modern, though the term 
may be. The great original ‘de- 
bunker,’ the High Priest of this 
precious cult, in spite of twenty-five 
years of his destructive activities, is 
still shaking his cap and bells as the 
self-elected court jester of Western 
Civilization. 

“Despite his ‘lean and slippered 
pantaloon,’ he is still dancing upon 
the world’s most cherished morali- 
ties and institutions—upon beliefs 
which have been fused in the cruci- 
ble of Civilization’s agelong strug- 
gle—well-tempered beliefs, which 
will survive and sway mankind, 
when this flippant laugher and his 
hollow insincerities have dropped 
into the limbo of useless and for- 
gotten things! 

“None of his disciples, however, 
may hope to reach the heights that 
their Apostle scaled in the opening 
years of the World War. For, in 
the very hour when unnumbered 
thousands of the youth of his coun- 
try were dying for what they, at 
least, believed to be the eternal prin- 
ciples of right and truth, one would 
have thought that in such an hour 
this fellow would have been moved 
by some dying, but not quite dead, 
impulse of chivalry, to sit in at least 
momentary silence. 

“Not he! What! silence, when 
there offered an opportunity to ‘de- 
bunk,’ so sensational and publicital 
that the world would never see its 
like again? 

“So, above the sobbing breath of 
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dying boys in Flanders, and the 
moaning of the bereaved at home, 
there was heard again the jingle of 
cap and bells and the cackling 
laughter of this aged egotist: ‘Hero- 
ism? high principle? self-sacrifice? 
Ha, ha, gentlemen, I tell you, it is 


the sheerest buncombe. 


T is gratifying to see this evidence 
that public opinion is changing 
in regard to Shaw. Too long the 
reading public has tolerated his 
iconoclasm and his immoralism, 
simply because he has the gift of 
literary expression, whether or not 
it be of a high order. It is time for 
us to see that the general break 
down of morals, in our day, is due, 
partly, at least, to such irresponsible 
writers as Bernard Shaw and H. G. 
Wells. 

By the way, the editorial from 
which I have quoted has an equally 
trenchant and effective paragraph 
on Wells, and then proceeds to give 
a merited castigation to other “de- 
bunkers,” including the maligners 
of George Washington and William 
Ewart Gladstone. The writer re- 
calls with satisfaction the fact that 
“a judge and jury in England de- 
cided that the terms ‘liar, coward, 
and foul fellow,’ applied to Mr. 
Peter Wright, by Gladstone’s son, 
were an appropriate description of 
the craven,” who attacked the char- 
acter of Gladstone. It is a pity that 
some descendant of George Wash- 
ington does not similarly character- 
ize the defamers of his ancestor, and 
get a chance to make good his 
charges in open court. It is time to 
debunk the debunkers, especially 
those who, as the editor of the 
Scientific American says, are trying 
to “debunk the American code of 
morals out of existence by ironic 
laughter.” 
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Recent Events. 


THe Open LETTERS OF MARSHALL 
AND SMITH. 


Tue April number of The Atlan- 
tic Monthly published “An Open 
Letter to the Honorable Alfred E. 
Smith,” by Charles C. Marshall, a 
New York lawyer, alluding to his 
“candidacy for the Presidential 
nomination,” and pointing out that 
there was a note of doubt in the 
minds of many sincere admirers of 
Governor Smith, “as to certain con- 
ceptions which your fellow citizens 
attribute to you as a loyal and con- 
scientious Roman Catholic, which 
in their minds are irreconcilable 
with that Constitution which as 
President you must support and de- 
fend, and with the principles of civil 
and religious liberty on which 
American institutions are based.” 

Governor Smith’s answer was 
published in The Atlantic Monthly 
for May, and also by the Associated 
Press. He asked Mr. Marshall to 
accept the answer from him, “not 
as a candidate for any public office, 
but as an American citizen, honored 
with high elective office, meeting a 
challenge to his patriotism and his 
intellectual integrity.” He pointed 
out that he had taken an oath of 
office in New York State nineteen 
times. “Each time,” he said, “I 
swore to defend and maintain the 
Constitution of the United States. I 
have never known any conflict be- 
tween my official duties and my reli- 
gious belief. No such conflict could 
exist.” 

Marshall’s first specific objection 


was that Pope Leo XIII. taught 
clearly that other religions besides 
the Catholic could be tolerated by a 
Government, not by right but only 
by favor. Smith replied that ob- 
viously the Pope was speaking of a 
completely Catholic state. He gave 
quotations to prove that several em- 
inent American prelates stoutly de- 
fend our Constitutional declaration 
of absolute equality of all religions 
before the law. To the contention 
that Catholics want union of Church 
and State, the Governor gave the 
words of Archbishop Dowling: “So 
many conditions are lacking in every 
government of the world, that the 
thesis may well be relegated to the 
limbo of defunct controversies.” 
On the respective functions of 
Church and State, where Mr. Mar- 
shall thought there was danger of 
grave conflict when doubt arose as 
to jurisdiction, Mr. Smith replied 
that Marshall was arguing as if 
there was some Catholic tribunal 
that would decide with respect to 
such a conflict. He pointed out that 
there was no such thing, and quoted 
Dr. John A. Ryan, that “Catholic 
doctrine concedes, nay maintains, 
that the State is codrdinate with the 
Church, and equally independent 
and supreme in its own distinct 
sphere.” The only possible conflict 
that could arise, the Governor said, 
would be “on the unthinkable hypo- 
thesis that some law were to be 
passed which violated the common 
morality of all God-fearing men. 
And if you can conjure up such a 
conflict, how would a Protestant re- 























solve it? Obviously, by the dictates 
of his conscience. That is exactly 
what a Catholic would do.” Mr. 
Smith continued with a quotation 
from Cardinal Gibbons who said 
that if the Pope were to issue com- 
mands in purely civil matters, “he 
would be offending not only against 
civil society but against God, and 
violating an authority as truly from 
God as his own.” 

Governor Smith asserted that if 
there were any conflict between 
Catholicity and American ideals, he, 
of all men, could not have escaped 
it during the many years he has held 
public office, “because I have not 
been a silent man,” he said, “but a 
battler for social and political re- 
form. These battles would in their 
very nature disclose this conflict if 
there were any.” On the question 
of education, where Mr. Marshall 
thought there was danger of con- 
flict between the Catholic Church 
and the State, Mr. Smith maintained 
that the “largest single item of in- 
creased appropriations under my 
administration appears in the edu- 
cational group for the support of 
common schools.” And again, “I 
have supported to the last degree 
the State Department of Education 
in every effort to promote our pub- 
lic school system.” Nevertheless, he 
and all his children, went to pa- 
rochial schools. 

Referring to the recent decision 
of nullity by the Roman Rota in the 
marriage case of the Marlboroughs, 
Mr. Marshall said, “it would be dif- 
ficult to find a more utter disregard 
of the sovereignty of States than 
this by the sovereignty of Rome, 
touching that comity which, in good 
morals and public decency, is sup- 
posed to exist between sovereign 
powers.” Mr. Smith replied this 
might be so, “if anybody claimed 
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that the decree of the Rota had any 
effect under the laws of America dr 
any other nation of the world. But 
you must know that it has no such 
effect and that nobody claims it has. 
The decree merely defined the sta- 
tus of the parties as communicants 
of the Church.” (It will be recalled 
that the divorced wife of the Duke 
of Marlborough married a Catholic, 
and that the Duke himself desired 
to become a Catholic; he has done 
so since the decree of the Rota.) 

The Letter of Marshall dealt at 
some length with Mexico, its anti- 
Catholic laws, and the treatment of 
the Mexican situation by Mr. Wil- 
liam D. Guthrie, a distinguished 
Catholic lawyer. In his reply, Gov- 
ernor Smith says: “By inference 
from the brief of a distinguished 
lawyer you intimate that it is the 
purpose of organized Catholics to 
seek intervention by the United 
States. Now, I have never read Mr. 
Guthrie’s brief. I do not have to 
read it to reply to you, because the 
pastoral letter of the Catholic Epis- 
copate of the United States in un- 
mistakable words disclaimed any 
such intention.” 

Editors of newspapers in various 
cities commented upon Governor 
Smith’s reply, declaring it frank 
and straightforward and expressing 
the hope that it would clear away 
forever all religious bigotry in pol- 
itical life. 





Two PROMINENT CHURCHMEN DIE. 


THE United States and England 
have each recently suffered the loss 
of a distinguished ecclesiastic. Arch- 
bishop Seton died at the College of 
St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, New 
Jersey; and Canon Moyes in a nurs- 
ing home in London. 
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Robert Seton was born of Ameri- 
can parents in Pisa, Italy, in 1839. 
The family was of the Scottish aris- 
tocracy, the Setons, Earls of Win- 
ton. His grandmother was the dis- 
tinguished convert, Elizabeth Bay- 
ley Seton, foundress of the Sisters of 
Charity in America. Her nephew, 
James Bayley, the first Bishop of 
Newark, established Seton Hall Col- 
lege in that diocese, naming it for 
his saintly aunt. Archbishop Seton 
was later identified with the College 
as a lecturer. He had been ordained 
in 1865 and two years later was 
made prothonotary apostolic, the 
first monsignor in the United States. 
For twenty-five years he was rector 
of St. Joseph’s Church, Jersey City, 
and in 1903 Pope Leo XIII. made 
him titular Archbishop of Helio- 
polis, Egypt. 

For some years while he lived in 
Rome, Archbishop Seton acted as a 
correspondent for the New York 
Times, writing under a pen name. 
Besides that, he was the author of 
a Memoir of Elizabeth Seton, Ro- 
man Essays, The Dignity of Labor, 
a history of his distinguished fam- 
ily, An Old Catholic Family, and an 
autobiography, Memories of Many 
Years. His last years he spent in 
retirement at the College of St. 
Elizabeth, which had been estab- 
lished by Mother Seton. Here in the 
College chapel the funeral services 
were held in the presence of a nota- 
ble gathering, including Sisters from 
every motherhouse of the Sisters of 
Charity in the United States. 

English speaking Catholics the 
world over, lost a great scholar in 
the death of Right Rev. Msgr. James 
Moyes, Canon Theologian of the 
dioceses of Salford and Westmin- 
ster under Bishop, afterwards Car- 
dinal, Vaughan. Canon Moyes was 
born near Edinburgh in 1851. Soon 
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after his ordination his great ability 
as a theologian and a historian were 
recognized. He was considered an 
authority on the relations between 
Rome and Pre-Reformation Eng- 
land. He served on the Papal Com- 
mission on Anglican Orders which 
prepared the material for the de- 
cision of Pope Leo XIII. on the in- 
validity of these Orders. In 1903 
he was appointed Sub-delegate Apos- 
tolic by the Holy See, for the Cause 
of the English Martyrs. In this 
same year he resigned the editor- 
ship of the Dublin Review, a posi- 
tion which he had held for eleven 
years. Most of Canon Moyes’ writ- 
ings are in the form of articles con- 
tributed to this review or to The 
Tablet. A book published in 1906, 
Aspects of Anglicanism, is a reprint 
of about sixty articles from The 
Tablet. 
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REDUCTION OF ARMAMENT. 


THE Washington Conference of 
1922 agreed on a ratio of naval 
strength in battleships for the 
Powers, but decided nothing about 
cruisers, destroyers, and subma- 
rines. President Coolidge in identic 
notes to England, France, Italy, and 
Japan, invited those nations to join 
with the United States in an agree- 
ment on the limitation of these 
smaller war-vessels, the discussion 
to take place at the meeting of the 
Preparatory Commission for the 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva. 

England and Japan accepted the 
invitation. Great Britain declared 
herself “prepared to consider to 
what extent the principles adopted 
at Washington can be carried 
further, either as regards the ratio 
in different classes of ships between 
the various Powers, or in other 
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ways.” Japan asked that the meet- 
ing be not held till after the first of 
June, to give time for her special 
delegates from Tokio to arrive. 

France and Italy declined to par- 
ticipate, France on the ground that 
Article 8 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations makes general 
limitation of armaments an essen- 
tial duty of the League, and that 
work to this end has already com- 
menced at Geneva. Italy objected 
that an agreement by the Five 
Powers would not be efficacious; 
the minor naval powers did not fol- 
low the example of the signatories 
of the Washington Conference, and 
they would not be likely to abide by 
the Geneva conversations unless 
they had a part in them. The Ital- 
ian Government believed, further- 
more, that because of its unfavor- 
able geographical position it could 
not expose itself without grave 
risks to a binding limitation of its 
maritime armament which is al- 
ready insufficient for national de- 
fense. 

The suggestion was made that the 
League should have supervision of 
the carrying out of the proposed 
agreements. The American Am- 
bassador to Switzerland, Mr. Hugh 
S. Gibson, in a speech before the 
Preparatory Commission for a Dis- 
armament Conference, pointed out 
that his Government could not sub- 
mit to such international control of 
treaties. This was not only because 
the United States wes not a member 
of the League, but “we are opposed 
to such measures,” he said, “because 
we believe them unsound and un- 
workable. We cannot divest our- 
selves of the idea that the only prac- 
tical way to disarm is actually to 
disarm, and that the most effective 
sort of treaty is one which specifies 
the disarmament provisions upon 
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which Governments are able to 
agree, and leaves to their good faith 
the enforcement of these provi- 
sions.” The following day Minister 
Gibson withdrew American opposi- 
tion to international supervision of 
arms on condition that the United 
States be excused from participa- 
tion in such machinery as might be 
devised by the League members to 
put the principle of control into 
effect. 
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A CoMMISSION TO FiGuHT BiIGoTRY. 


A PERMANENT Commission on Bet- 
ter Understanding, with nine mem- 
bers, representing Catholics, Prot- 
estants, and Jews, has been organ- 
ized as an unofficial, voluntary or- 
ganization to investigate accusations 
against groups of American citizens 
who feel themselves unjustly ac- 
cused because of their religious con- 
victions. The Commission has an- 
nounced the work it plans to do as 
follows: 

“Whenever a group of American 
citizens comes before the commis- 
sion claiming that it is attacked un- 
justly and on grounds that are ill- 
founded; that the attack is calcu- 
lated to engender ill-will and breed 
hate, with no redress under law or 
at the hands of the Government, the 
Permanent Commission on Better 
Understanding shall investigate, as- 
certain and enunciate the truth, 
create and voice public opinion on 
the subject. 

“Day by day it is becoming self- 
evident in America that the power 
of public opinion is wielding greater 
sway than the threat of armies. We 
believe the time has come for Ameri- 
cans of enlightened outlook to get 
together in a permanent organiza- 
tion that will function effectively 
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for better understanding. An opin- 
ion-creating commission of repre- 
sentative Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews, as here outlined, entails no 
loss whatever of the integrity of 
these separate religious bodies. After 
all, the prophetic striving of hu- 
manity is toward the basic brother- 
hood of man and the betterment of 
civilization.” 

The nine members representing 
the three major faiths composing 
the Commission are: Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, President of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
America; Martin Conboy, Knight 
Commander of the Order of St. 
Gregory the Great; Justice Victor J. 
Dowling, Presiding Justice of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of New York State; Father 
Francis P. Duffy, President of the 
Rainbow Division Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation; Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, Presi- 
dent of Brown University; Judge 
Irving Lehman of the New York 
Court of Appeals; Henry Morgen- 
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thau, former Ambassador to Tur- 
key; Dean Roscoe Pound of the Har- 
vard Law School, and the Rev. Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise, Rabbi of the Free 
Synagogue, New York City. 
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END OF SECULARIZATION IN ITALY. 


Tue Minister of Justice and Wor- 
ship in Italy has recently issued an 
order abolishing the law of 1866, 
which suppressed “de jure,” but 
not “de facto,” all religious orders 
and congregations. Under the old 
law, before a religious could take 
over the temporalities of a parish or 
a benefice, he had to sign a docu- 
ment of “secularization,” dispensing 
him from the obligations of com- 
munity life and of the cloister. At 
the same time, however, he signed 
a second document renouncing the 
liberties of this secularization, and 
this was forwarded to his superiors. 
This anomaly has now been abol- 
ished. 




















THE ABBE ALPHONSE LUGAN 
(“L’Action Francaise and Catholi- 
cism,” Part I.), well known to the 
literary world of Europe, and no 
stranger to CATHOLIC WorRLD read- 
ers, would be a welcome contributor 
on any subject. He is doubly so on 
his present topic, about which as 
one of Maurras’s most able antago- 
nists, he is well qualified to speak. 


WILLIAM JoHN TucKER (“New- 
man as Philosopher and Littéra- 
teur”), whose first contribution to 
our pages, “The Problem of Shakes- 
peare’s Belief,” published in the 
January number, won universal ac- 
claim here and abroad, is at present 
Professor of English in the Univer- 
sity of Arizona. 


ELIZABETH BARNETT (Mrs. GEORGE 
GirrorD) Ester (“In Memoriam’’), 
a sister of that distinguished Cath- 
olic layman, the late Walter George 
Smith, has contributed poems to 
the Century Magazine, Contempo- 
rary Verse, The Lamp, and also 
prose to the Jrish Monthly. 


Epwarp J. O’TooLe (“Spring”), 
a resident of Washington, D. C., 
last appeared in our pages in Janu- 
ary, 1920. Writing is not, as he 
would wish, his sole avocation, but 
he contributes from time to time, 
under his own and other names, to 
various Catholic periodicals. 


GeorceE Ceci (“Globe-Trotting in 
Far-Off Lands”) is an Englishman, 
born “an inconveniently long time 





Our Contributors. 


ago,” educated in the English pub- 
lic school system, and by extensive 
travel in Europe and the East. After 
notable service in Belgium and 
France during the World War, he 
took up journalism. Mr. Cecil 
spends most of his time in Paris. 


Wittiam WatsH (“Advice”), 
whose stimulating prose articles 
have been a source of keen enjoy- 
ment to our readers, turns to poetry 
again in this issue. His poem of 
rare beauty “The Passion of Our 
Lord” under a different title, “Geth- 
semani,” has been included in many 
anthologies issued since its publica- 
tion in THe CatHoLic Wor of 
March, 1926. 


Seumas MacManus (“A Beloved 
Vagabond’s Grave”), whose Done- 
gal Wonder Book published last 
winter lent added luster to his 
name, imparts something of his 
Irish pathos to this story of a gifted 
fellow writer’s sad passing. 


Lt.-CoL. WILMOT VAUGHAN (“Eng- 
lish Monastic Life in Former Days”), 
a resident of Surrey, England, was 
educated at Beaumont College and 
the Oratory School. He attained his 
present rank in 1916, and is a vet- 
eran of the Sudan Campaign, the 
South African, and World Wars. 
His contribution, the first to our 
pages, bears witness to his concern 
with the things of peace as well as 
those of war. He is also actively in- 
terested in the work of the Converts’ 
Aid Society of Great Britain. 
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STantey B. James (“Love-Hun- 
ger”), well known to our readers 
through the publication in our pages 
of his own spiritual odyssey, gives 
us another, if a slighter, soul history 
in his latest contribution. 


Louise CRENSHAW (Mrs. BEN F.) 
Ray (“Our Lady in Art”), whose 
name appears in our columns for 
the first time, is an alumna of the 
Woman’s College of Alabama and 
a resident of Birmingham. During 
her three years of authorship she 
has contributed to various maga- 
zines including The Living Church, 
America and The Commonweal, and 
is represented in McAstocker and 
Pfeiffer’s Anthology of Current 
Catholic Verse and Braithwaite’s 
Anthology for 1926. 


Cuar_Les E. Hopson (“It May Be 
We Shall Touch the Happy Isles’’) 
has been for fifty years a valued 
contributor to THE CATHOLIC WorRLD. 
His pen seems to lose none of its 
skill with the increasing years. 


Sipney J. Smitn, S.J., M.A. (“Ob- 
lation’’), formerly Professor of Rhet- 
oric and Classical Literatures at 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, was 
educated by the Jesuits in Boston. 
His verse has appeared in various 
Catholic periodicals. 


Lawrence W. Rakes (“The 
Shaggy Fellow’’) is Principal of the 
Rufus Public School at Rufus, Ore- 
gon. Born in Virginia he went out 
West as a young man, and it is from 
his experience as logger and cat- 
tle puncher that he has given us his 
present and first contribution. He 


has traveled extensively in Europe 
and is a veteran of the World War. 
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Captain THomMAS A. KEARNEY 
(“Little Jim”), a graduate of the 
United States Naval Academy, An- 
napolis, is at present Chief of 
Staff and Sub-Chief of the United 
States Naval Mission to Brazil with 
headquarters in Rio de Janeiro. He 
holds the Navy Cross, the Czecho- 
Slovak Cross and the Chinese Mili- 
tary Order of the Striped Tiger. 
While this is his initial contribution 
to THe CatTHotic Wor.p, he has 
written short stories, descriptive 
travel stories, and professional ar- 
ticles for other magazines and news- 
papers. 


CuHarces G. Mortimer (“Bee- 
thoven”), whose verses have ap- 
peared previously in our pages, was 
before his reception into the Church 
in 1913, an Anglican clergyman. 
Besides his work as classical and 
history master at Stonyhurst Col- 
lege, he is well known as a musical 
composer, and has contributed to 
The Month and other periodicals. 


KATHARINE TYNAN (Mrs. Katu- 
ARINE TYNAN HINKSON) (“Ireland 
Revisited”), another of our old and 
valued contributors, writes hope- 
fully of her native land. All may 
not share her optimism but will be 
interested in her point of view. 

J. F. Snoyy (“Catholic Drama and 
Sociology”) is the thinly disguised 
pseudonym of a learned Jesuit, a 
native of St. Louis, but an adopted 
son of California. He is now com- 
pleting his theological studies in 
Louvain, specializing besides in 
Ecclesiastical History, Art, and Lit- 
urgy, and has been a frequent con- 
tributor to Catholic magazines and 
newspapers. 
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Italy and Fascismo. By Don Luigi Sturzo.—George IV. By Shane Leslie. 
—The Songs of Mary’s Meadow. By Mrs. Armel O’Connor.—-The Catholic Church 
and Its Reactions with Science. By Bertram C. A. Windle.—Franciscan Italy. By 
Harold Elsdale Goad.—Chaucer and the Medieval Sciences. By Walter Clyde 
Curry—Ecclesiastical Training. By Cardinal Bourne.—Saint Martin. Récits de 
Sulpice Sevére. Translated by Paul Monceaux.—Adventures and Confessions. 
By William Lyon Phelps.—Religion and Common Sense. By Martin Scott, S.J.— 
Current Catholic Verse. Compiled by David McAstocker, S.J., and Edward H. 
Pfeiffer.—The Arrow of Lightning. By Beatrice Ravenel.—Some Great English 
Novels. By Orlo Williams.—Rip Van Winkle Goes to the Play. By Brander 
Matthews.—The Heretic’s Defense. By Henry Preserved Smith.—The Humanity 
of Jesus. By Moritz Meschler, S.J.—William Hohenzollern, the Last of the 
Kaisers. By Emil Ludwig.—Shorter Notices——Pamphlet Publications. 











Italy and Fascismo. By Don Luigi 
Sturzo, translated and prefaced 
by Gilbert Murray. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.75. 
Don Luigi Sturzo is an eminent 

figure in European political circles, 

due more perhaps to his past ac- 

tivities in the organization and di- 

rection (as Secretary General) of 

the Italian Popular Party, than to 
his present practical influence. 

Still, apart from any political con- 

nection, his keen and searching 

mind, his grasp of present and past 
historical milieus, make this book 
of his a most valuable contribution 

toward the understanding of such a 

complicated subject as Italy and 

Fascismo. Let us add that here, 

as in all his other writings and in 

his oratory, Don Sturzo is gifted 
with a sober, non-rhetorical style; 

a scholar in politics. But perhaps 

this serene objectivity, this dispas- 

sionate logic, this lack of verbal 
fervor has been the drawback that 
has limited his popular leadership. 

He was followed, because the 

strength of his mind and character 

could not be resisted, but the de- 
cisive gesture failed him. 





In this book he is, characteristi- 
cally, the “Impartial Critic” but im- 
partiality is not a guarantee against 
mistakes—especially in view of the 
fact that one’s impartiality is al- 
ways affected by one’s ideology. At 
any rate, there is no feeling of per- 
sonal bitterness in his indictment of 
Fascismo. As a preliminary, Don 
Sturzo sets forth very lucidly the 
political history of Italy from the 
time of her “unification” and shows 
how—almost up to the Great War, 
—the Conservatives ruled in Italy, 
under various names. A phenom- 
enon which is, of course, not un- 
known in other countries. But, of 
late, other forces were gathering 
“on the margin” of the political 
world: Socialism, above all, and 
then Christian Democracy which 
had a short but not inglorious life 
about twenty years ago, and was 
renewed (1919) upon a broader and 
possibly better program, under Don 
Sturzo’s leadership, as the Italian 
Popular Party. This Party dis- 
claimed any connection, in the mat- 
ter of discipline, with the Catholic 
Church, though it was naturally 
permeated with the Christian prin- 
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ciples of life. While it aimed at 
organizing all “right thinking” 
people aside from church affiliation, 
in practice it drew all its member- 
ship from the Catholic fold, and the 
influence of the clergy in its life 
was, though not obtrusive, yet quite 
paramount. Minor forces, on the 
margin, were the Republicans and 
the Radicals (Monarchist Liberals 
with a program of deep social re- 
forms). After the War the domi- 
nant political classes found them- 
selves unable to cope with the situa- 
tion: the Socialists refused to as- 
sume any responsibility in the gov- 
ernment, contenting themselves with 
criticism, with increased and prac- 
tically unchecked dominion in the 
“market place” and with the prep- 
aration, or expectation of the Social 
Revolution. The Popular Party col- 
laborated in various ministries, but 
could not take the helm. In the 
meantime, Fascismo was growing. 

This reviewer feels that Don 
Sturzo’s diagnosis of the growth of 
Fascismo is inadequate. That Pre- 
mier Giolitti, the old fox from Pied- 
mont, encouraged it, as an offset to 
Socialism, may be true; that, for 
the same reason, capitalists aided 
it, may also be true. But that 
Fascismo thrived on the pretense 
of an unexisting or surmounted 
Bolshevist danger, or that it did not 
create a vast current of disinter- 
ested enthusiasm, is not true. 
“There does not exist,” states Don 
Sturzo, “a more insincere phenom- 
enon than the fear of Bolshevism in 
Italy, in 1922.” Yet to one who was 
on the ground at the time and has 
in mind the temper of a large part 
of the population, a temper evinced, 
among other things, in the episodes 
at Florence, Empoli, and Bologna, 
that state of mind appears extreme- 
ly justified. Just as in his appre- 
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ciation of Fascismo Don Sturzo 
fails to take into account the per- 
sonality of Mussolini, so he fails to 
realize that all that was needed for 
a “social revolution” in Italy—up 
to the “March on Rome”—was a 
Socialist or Communist Mussolini. 
Thank Heaven that the Socialists 
had only the mild Turati, and the 
Communists the empty Bombacci. 

With the March on Rome, Mus- 
solini is installed as Premier and 
gradually becomes de facto a Dic- 
tator. Don Sturzo here deals with 
the principal aspects of the situa- 
tion, which may be indicated as fol- 
lows: the relations of other parties 
with Fascismo, the actual govern- 
ment activities of Fascismo, epi- 
sodes of private or alleged system- 
atic violence by Fascisti, the princi- 
ples underlying Fascismo. 

The events are narrated most 
clearly and Don Sturzo does not 
fail to point out how vacillating and 
ineffectual was the policy of the 
Opposition based mainly on the 
misapprehension that Fascismo 
“could not last.” He frankly praises 
Fascismo for what good it has done, 
showing at the same time, how 
often contradictory and oftener in- 
adequate was its legislation. As to 
the episodes of violence, Don 
Sturzo’s pen is restrained enough, 
but he could have drawn even a 
more harrowing picture without de- 
stroying the ultimate argument in 
favor of Fascismo, that without it 
things would have been much 
worse. Of course, Fascisti will not 
admit that their method of govern- 
ment is the “method of violence,” 
as opposed to the “method of lib- 
erty” of the parties which Don 
Sturzo considers merged—merely as 
a rhetorical expedient—in “anti- 
Fascismo.” Fascisti would prob- 
ably say that, whatever practical 
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method may have been necessary 
so far, their purpose is to govern by 
the method which may be called 
that of “spontaneous devotion” to 
the State. Don Sturzo naturally ex- 
presses the hope of an early return 
in Italian life to the method of polit- 
ical liberty, but the colors of his 
hope are somewhat dimmed by the 
fact, admitted by him, that “anti- 
Fascismo” is neither homogeneous 
nor cooperative. 

The third part of the book, deal- 
ing with “the trend of Europe” and 
“the task of the Anglo-Saxons” will 
prove of special interest. Don Sturzo 
correctly visualizes Italian life as 
in strict relation with the develop- 
ment of white civilization and his 
arguments should strengthen the 
already old, but still very vague, 
theory of a European Confederation. 

A. R. B. 


George IV. By Shane Leslie. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $4.00. 
Americans have reason to remem- 

ber George III. with gratitude. They 

are not so familiar with his son and 

successor, George IV., except as a 

prominent figure in court memoirs 

or famous love cases of history. In 
contrast to the usual task of con- 
temporary biographers, Shane Les- 
lie finds no need to “humanize” his 
subject. He was all too human. 
Mr. Leslie’s object is to rehabilitate 
the fourth George in face of the 
overwhelming historical judgment 
that he was a bad king and a worse 
man. In his Prelude our author 
marshals a host of adverse critics 
of the king and then sets about dis- 
counting their estimate of his char- 
acter. But when his story is told 
the “advocati diaboli’’ still hold the 
field. Making due allowance for the 
savagery of the political pam- 
phleteers and caricaturists of his 
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day, George IV. emerges full of 
noble sentiments and ignoble deeds. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert was George IV.’s 
lawful wife and Caroline of Bruns- 
wick his official wife. But he aban- 
doned both. Where women were 
concerned, his was a “much parti- 
tioned heart.” He tried to prevent 
Caroline attending their daughter’s 
wedding, and when he was crowned 
king, the queen by his order was 
forcibly barred from Westminster 
Abbey. While Lady Jersey, a quon- 
dam favorite, was dying, Lawrence 
was painting Lady Conyngham, 
whose star was then ascendant. The 
stirring events of his day seem 
scarcely to have touched George. 
Whether this was due to lack of 
courage or of interest is a question. 
The Prince’s gayest days coincided 
with the French Revolution. He 
was a young man when Napoleon 
was running rampant and threaten- 
ing England. But he left Nelson to 
win at Trafalgar and Wellington at 
Waterloo while he won the Derby 
in the sport of kings. 

George was a sporadic patron of 
the arts in a day when literature 
knew a Fielding, Scott, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats; painting, a Gains- 
borough, Lawrence, Raeburn; the 
drama, a Sheridan. In politics he 
was a Whig prince and a Tory king. 
Always professing sympathy for the 
oppressed Catholics, he did little to 
alleviate their condition, and it was 
only when dissent was no longer 
possible that he reluctantly agreed 
to Catholic Emancipation. 

George IV. was not without tal- 
ents and good looks, had charming 
manners—on occasion—and in his 
dress rivaled his friend Beau Brum- 
mell “the father of fops.” He was 
also dissolute, faithless, improvi- 
dent. When the Russian Princess 
Lieven said, “George IV. had some 
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amiable qualities,” he was fairly 
docketed. 

The author’s name is a sufficient 
guarantee that this is a well written 
book. Mr. Leslie knows how to be 
clever without trying to be “smart.” 
There is a vast difference between 
the sparkle of a star and the glaring 
splutter of fireworks. Mr. Leslie 
sparkles but he doesn’t splutter. 

J.J. F. 


The Songs of Mary’s Meadow. By 
Mrs. Armel O’Connor. Ludlow, 
Shropshire: Mary’s Meadow Press. 
This little book exquisite alike in 

its printing and in the Catholic 

poetry contained therein, begins, in 
the preface, by offering an unneces- 
sary and altogether charming apol- 
ogy for the volume: “Fifty years 
ago my father gave me a toy print- 
ing press, and I set to work at once 
to issue a volume of my poems to 
the world; but the enterprise was 
unsuccessful: the machinery being 
inadequate, the printer unskilled, 
and the poems, at that date, only 
numbering one. . . . Perhaps once 
in every fifty years is not too often 
to ask my friends if they would like 

a volume of collected verses?” Next, 

Mrs. O’Connor gives the “one poem” 

of 1875, and then its successors of 

more recent years. In them one 
finds an entrancing fabric woven 
from a sly humor and good sense; 
from a passionate mother-love in 
the rare form of a desire that her 
children become saints; and from so 
close a marriage of her mind to the 

Catholic Faith that she finds in it 

the meaning of everything in life. 
With such a basis, one can but 

expect unusual and distinguished 
poems, and one does not expect 
them vainly. There are dainty and 
gay children’s rimes about saints, 
which should do duty in every Cath- 
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There are 
poems describing how her wearying 
efforts to care for her baby son are 
brightened by the vision of him as a 


olic home and school. 


priest. There are poems to her 
daughter, to inspire her with the 
hope of sanctity. One of these is 
so remarkable, in making a perfect 
lyric out of bobbed hair, that I must 
quote the first stanza: 


“Shingled, and bobbed, and Eton 
crop, 
But, darling, had they been there, 
They could never have wiped our 
Saviour’s Feet, 
Like you with your lovely hair.” 


There are children’s verses on 
food, with and without a moral. 
Finally, there are poems of personal 
experience, of marital love, and of 
the love of God, sometimes mixing 
the best of medievalism with the 
best of modernity. 

Mrs. O’Connor’s work, both as 
printer and as writer, is a stimulat- 
ing lesson to us. May she long per- 
sist in this high endeavor, and stir 
other Catholics to shame and com- 
petition. R. L. E. 


The Catholic Church and Its Reac- 
tions with Science. By Bertram 
C. A. Windle. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.00. 

Dr. Windle’s latest work, one of 
the Calvert Series, is in his own 
words “not an apologetic but a 
cleaning up of dark corners.” His 
object is “to set forth the facts in 
a number of cases of mistaken state- 
ments” made by White, Draper, 
Huxley, and others. The reviewer 
would be inclined to call the book 
a “debunking” enterprise. It is ad- 
dressed primarily to the fairminded 
scientist who has come under the 
influence of White and Draper. 
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The method Dr. Windle pursues 
is the very sensible but often neg- 
lected one of verifying his facts, 
reviewing all the pertinent ones, in- 
terpreting them critically, and keep- 
ing deduction close to the factual 
evidence. The result is a general 
conclusion quite the opposite of the 
one so often, so glibly, and so dog- 
matically drawn. 

The subject is a hoary one, but 
Dr. Windle deals with it in his usual 
fresh and entertaining manner. The 
book can be read at one short sitting 
and most readers who pick it up 
will be unlikely to put it down un- 
til they have reached the last page. 
One or two excerpts will give some 
idea of the general style of the work. 
“A large part of White’s two vol- 
umes is taken up with describing 
the mistaken ideas of ancient and 
medieval writers, a field into which 
I have no intention of following 
him. For of course they were mis- 
taken and the mistakes were usual- 
ly made too by clerics of the Cath- 
olic Church, for the obvious rea- 
sons that there were no other clerics 
at that day and that most of the 
men of education then were clerics.” 
“As freedom for science is de- 
manded, and rightly, why should 
not freedom be demanded also for 
theology from the assaults of per- 
sons who obviously do not know 
the first particulars about it?” 

Dr. Windle confines himself in 
the main to the presentation and 
interpretation of the historical facts 
that show the absence of conflict 
between the Catholic Church and 
science. The reviewer would like 
to see a companion study in which 
the codperative relationships be- 
tween religion and science would 
be developed,—their common strug- 
gles to eliminate harmful supersti- 
tions, their joint labors to serve hu- 
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manity and to promote human wel- 
fare, their mutual helpfulness one 
to the other. Perhaps the author 
may be persuaded to follow up the 
present work with one cast in a 
more constructive and less con- 
troversial mold. J. M.C. 


Franciscan Italy. By Harold Elsdale 
Goad. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $6.00. 

Can anything new be said about 
St. Francis? One would think not 
until one sets out on a journey of 
discovery. And then one proves 
afresh that the human mind is an 
individual thing, and can create new 
music out of old themes. Mischa 
Elman’s rendering of a certain ca- 
price is exquisite art; so is Fritz 
Kreisler’s; but it is the touch of 
difference that spells originality in 
each. Mr. Goad has made no star- 
tling discoveries about the Assisian; 
in fact, none at all; and he does not 
wish his work viewed as a book of 
original scholarship. But he knows 
the standard biographies. Thomas 
of Celano, St. Bonaventure, Joer- 
gensen, and Father Cuthbert have 
spread their pages wide before him; 
and he has made friends with the 
Fioretti and the other books, early 
and late, that breathe Franciscan 
lore. Out of these he has chosen 
wisely, for the most part; out of his 
large experience in Umbrian land 
he has painted fascinating idyls; 
out of his love for Francis he has 
evolved a work of loveliness and 
sweetness and abiding beauty. In 
this lie its originality, its personal- 
ity, its worth to the reader of books. 

In these seventh centenary days 
the knowledge of the Franciscan 
chronicle is becoming more widely 
diffused. But I venture to assert 
that in few books do we find a more 
intelligent understanding of the en- 
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tire Franciscan movement. Only in 
one or two instances may a careful 
reader disagree with the author’s 
implications. On the contrary, de- 
light awaits one in almost every 
chapter. The great man-loving, 
God-loving saint himself, Pope In- 
nocent III., the glorious St. Clare, 
the Lisbon-born St. Anthony of 
Padua,—all the noble figures that 
made Franciscan history; the her- 
mitages; the miracles; the meeting 
of Francis and the Sultan; the story 
of Elias, the builder: surely there is 
drama here, poetic drama, and Mr. 
Goad has the voice of a poet. Whether 
it be in the telling of the legend of 
the Carceri, or in an essay on the 
philosophy of yesterday’s pilgrim- 
age from Ancona, or in an intimate 
commentary on the blossoming 
pathways about Perugia, the author 
reveals his gifts of insight and im- 
aginative sympathy; and they fill 
his book with wisdom and beauty. 
J. F. W. 


Chaucer and the Medieval Sciences. 
By Walter Clyde Curry. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
$2.50. 

Professor Curry’s book will be of 
great value to serious students of 
Chaucer. In our generation we 
find it amusing that the poet should 
have accepted the notions current 
in his time relating to astrology, and 
have assented to the delusive idea 
that the stars influenced human 
constitutions in health and disease. 
It is well for us to realize, however, 
that in every age scientific develop- 
ments have been applied in this 
same way in medicine, and have 
been supposed to be for a time, of 
wonderful significance. The Doc- 
tor of Physic in Chaucer learnedly 
turned to astrology to solve his 
problems; our doctors just as 
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learnedly and just as futilely ap- 
plied themselves to electricity and 
magnetism. Will not some of our 
contemporary poets who have ac- 
cepted extreme notions in the theory 
of evolution, be in just the same 
position in years to come as Chau- 
cer seems to be in, because of his 
acceptance of the astrological the- 
ories of his time? 

Another phase of science accen- 
tuated in Chaucer’s day was the in- 
terpretation of dreams in connec- 
tion with the prognosis of disease, 
a practice in vogue centuries earlier 
in the old temple hospitals in Egypt, 
and revived again to-day in the 
Freudian interpretation of dreams, 
supposed to represent a new devel- 
opment in the science of psychology. 
Humanity does not change very 
much and the poet has to take his 
times as he finds them and weave 
them into his poetry, something 
which Chaucer has done in a better 
way than the poets of our day. 

J.J. W. 


Ecclesiastical Training. By Cardinal 
Bourne. New York: Benziger 
Bros. $1.35. 

Cardinal Bourne writes this little 
book out of an experience of thirty 
years, a great part of which was de- 
voted to the training of aspirants 
for the priesthood. A seminary, he 
wisely says, is not primarily a place 
of study, but “a place the only es- 
sential object of which is to train to 
a truly spiritual and supernatural 
life those to whom God has made 
known and who desire to accept His 
invitation to share in the Eternal 
Priesthood of His Divine Son.” The 
fundamental motive of the priest- 
hood is “the love of Jesus Christ, 
and the love of souls for Christ’s 
sake.” 

The Cardinal insists upon ade- 




















quate spiritual guidance and direc- 
tion, gives the reason of set rules 
and regulations, and pays a well- 
merited tribute of praise to the Sul- 
picians as educators of the clergy. 
He says: “They make no pretence 
of being more than priests; they find 
in their priesthood the source and 
reason of holiness of life. Their 
lives are simple; they are unassum- 
ing, and without exaggeration in 
the simplicity of the furniture of 
their rooms and of their other sur- 
roundings. They are content with 
a small stipend. They lead the lives 
of their students, and are ever at 
their disposition in any matter in 
which they can be of service to 
them. By being true priests they 
lead their students to an efficacious 
desire to become like them. As in 
the days of Fénelon, there is still 
‘nothing more venerable or more 
apostolic than St. Sulpice.’” 
B. L. C. 


Saint Martin. Récits de Sulpice 
Sevére. Translated by Paul Mon- 
ceaux. Paris: Payot. 18 fr. 
This volume has a two-fold value 

for students of history and of hagi- 

ography: first and foremost, the ex- 
cellent picture of the whole subject 
of St. Martin, by Monceaux; second, 
the translation from Sulpicius Se- 
verus, the only French version avail- 
able or up-to-date, and a beautifully 
smooth and accurate piece of work. 

Monceaux is the author of a num- 

ber of valuable volumes on African 

Christianity, and a tome on the his- 

tory of Christian Latin literature. 

Hence, for knowledge both of the 

times and of Latin, there could be 

no one better fitted for the task. 

His Introduction covers briefly, 
clearly and adequately the sources 
for knowledge of St. Martin’s life, 
the facts of his life, his appearance 
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and character, his tomb and basilica, 
his cultus, his glory, his legend, the 


literature inspired by him, his 
representations. in art, and_ the 
causes of his popularity. It.is truly 
an amazing picture: few know that 
to this day five hundred towns and 
villages in France, and nearly four 
thousand churches, bear his name; 
that his cultus flourished from 
Spain to Hungary; that not only 
Sulpicius Severus and Gregory of 
Tours, but Fortunatus, Alcuin, 
writers of Offices and Masses, and 
many another, glorified him in lit- 
erature; that some seventy scenes 
of his life were represented in every 
form of art down to the end of the 
Renaissance. 

As for the work of Sulpicius, 
praise and description alike would 
be superfluous. Suffice it to say 
that this fourth-century monk wrote 
gracefully, with humor, and with 
the vivid sincerity of an eyewitness. 
In the “Life,” the three letters, the 
fragment of the “Chronicle,” and 
the three “Dialogues,” not only is 
Martin pictured as miracle-worker 
and doughty bishop, but there is a 
first-hand account of the Eastern 
monks and anchorites, including a 
contemporary by the name of Je- 
rome. And I repeat the words of 
Sulpicius to the reader: “This story, 
as I have just told it, I took from 
the lips of Martin himself. So do 
not go off thinking it is a fable.” 

R. L. E. 


Adventures and Confessions. By 
William Lyon Phelps. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 
Professor Phelps of Yale has 

steadily and rapidly enlarged his 

audience until now a new book by 

him is certain of a wide and im- 

mediate hearing. The reasons are 

not far to seek. He is a scholar who 
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finds the road of scholarship full of 
sunlight, a critic who interprets 
books with charm and clarity, an 
optimist who mingles among men 
delightedly and delightfully and 
whose warmth of spirit, sunniness, 
and humor are contagious. 

In the present volume Professor 
Phelps deals with a variety of sub- 
jects, death, life, truth, science, and 
judgment among them, and he 
selects these because they all bear 
upon a problem in which contempo- 
rary interest is peculiarly keen and 
on which much is being written that 
has neither reverence nor sanity be- 
hind it. This book, as a matter of 
fact, is a vivid and eloquent “Credo,” 
an outspoken profession of faith in 
Christianity, and it is a faith that 
is not dependent on emotion but 
is supported by conviction. 

The dozen chapters into which 
the author has divided it are exposi- 
tions, supported by skillful analo- 
gies, of various phases of the faith 
that is in him. On every page are 
sentences rich in wisdom or ardent 
belief. “True faith,” he says, “is 
never opposed to reason,” and he 
quotes St. Thomas Aquinas to sup- 
port him. “The universe would be 
a meaningless farce without a fu- 
ture life”; “To the true Christian 
nothing is more sacred than the soul 
of a human being”; “There can be 
no heroism and no disgrace, there 
can be no virtue and no vice, unless 
one believes in the freedom of the 
will”; “I am not afraid (of the fu- 
ture) ... I did not enlist in the 
service of Christ as a camp-follower 
but as a soldier”; “Science does not 
make Christian faith impossible or 
unreasonable; science takes us as 
far as unassisted verifiable know- 
ledge can go. . . Science can never 
annihilate God or the record of the 
life of Christ on earth.” 
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In the midst of present-day at- 
tempts to laugh away restraint, free 
will, and immortality, to apotheo- 
size science and to de-Christianize 
Christianity, Professor Phelps in 
this vivid and eloquent book pro- 
claims an unshaken faith with the 
outspoken ardor of a lay apostle. 

J.J.R. 


Religion and Common Sense. By 
Martin J. Scott, S.J. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.50. 
The Jesuits have always been pre- 

eminent in the work of presenting 
the Faith and its duties as the rea- 
sonable service of which St. Paul 
spoke. In the present book Father 
Scott deals with that crystallized 
common sense which is the lifting 
up of the sound sense of the plain 
man on to the level of the super- 
natural. He writes in clear, forci- 
ble language and with erudition 
popularized in the best sense of a 
much abused term, putting the doc- 
trines of Catholic Christianity and 
their practical implications vividly 
and unequivocally before his read- 
ers,—a pleasing contrast to the non- 
committal vagueness of our Prot- 
estant modernist friends engaged, 
like the Anglican bishops of New- 
man’s ironical description, in steer- 
ing between the Scylla and Charyb- 
dis of Yea and Nay. 

Like the wise scribe commended 
by Our Lord, the author has brought 
forth from his treasure “things new 
and old,” and he shows the inci- 
dence of Catholic belief and practice 
on such eagerly debated subjects as 
capital and labor, war, marriage, 
and birth control. From among so 
many good things, one would like 
to offer a word of praise for the 
chapter on “The Index of Forbidden 
Books.” If the Catholic claim to 
divine authority be valid, surely few 

















practical: measures could be more 
logical and less open to cavil than 
the discipline of the Index. Never- 
theless, it is notorious that many 
good and otherwise well-informed 
Catholics make light of a law de- 
signed for the safety of the very 
basis of their Catholic life—their 
Faith. 

At the risk of appearing captious 
one may express a certain disap- 
pointment at the eminent Jesuit’s 
treatment of the subject of war. It 
is being questioned nowadays 
whether “the best way to have peace 
is to prepare for war,” and one may 
wonder whether although “the 
world will always be at war with 
the Church” there will necessarily 
“always be wars among nations.” 

In the excellent treatment of the 
argument from design in the sec- 
tion entitled “Religion and Science” 
it would seem that the argument has 
been pushed too far when it is ad- 
duced as proof of the infinite fore- 
sight of the Creator. One is on 
safer ground in asserting it only as 
evidence of an intelligent cause, 
leaving the establishment of the in- 
finity of this Cause to a further pro- 
cess of deductive reasoning. 

G. D. M. 


Current Catholic Verse. By David 
P. McAstocker, S.J., and Edward 
H. Pfeiffer. Chicago: Scott, Fors- 
man & Co. $1.00. 

What Mr. William Stanley Braith- 
waite is doing for poetry in general, 
Father McAstocker and the late R. 
H. Pfeiffer have done, in this an- 
thology, for Catholic poetry. For 
this and especially for the fine skill 
and discrimination evidenced in the 
volume before us, we -are deeply 
grateful. There has long been a 


need for such a work, and the 
compilers have, we believe, amply 
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filled it. The making of anthologies 
has its peculiar difficulties; chief 
amongst them that of selection. 
While there are omissions in this 
one, doubtless justified from the 
editors’ standpoint, we must con- 
cede the high literary tone of the 
whole collection. Most of the better 
class of Catholic poets are repre- 
sented; to mention only a few, such 
well known singers as Father Hugh 
Blunt, J. Corson Miller, Theodore 
Maynard, Thomas Walsh, Anna Mc- 
Clure Sholl, Henry Longan Stuart 
and Leonard Feeney. 

In addition to the poems, we find 
a biographical honor roll, lists of 
articles on Catholic poets and 
poetry, of volumes of poetry pub- 
lished by Catholic authors, and of 
the average number of distinctive 
poems published by each magazine. 
The editors have rendered a valua- 
ble service to American Catholic 
Poetry, and their work should be 
on the syllabus of every Catholic 
college and university. Cc. J.Q. 


The Arrow of Lightning. By Beatrice 
Ravenel. New York: Harold 
Vinal. $1.50. 

Beatrice Ravenel is a resident of 
Charleston and in this book she has 
caught and held that elusive spirit 
which is never captured by any but 
a dweller in this city of charm, and 
rarely then. There is a clear-cut 
beauty in her poems that makes 
one feel that she has sculptured 
them from marble, and yet she 
blows upon them with a magic that 
warms them to sudden life. 

“Poe’s Mother,” the poem that 
opens the book, won the prize last 
year for the best work sent into the 
Poetry Society of Virginia. It is a 
beautifully executed piece of blank 
verse, with old Charleston as the 
background. The inspiration of the 

















title poem is the mocking bird that 
sings in the magnolias and azaleas 
of old Charleston, the bird that its 
author knows and listens for as 
Keats listened for the nightingale. 
Mrs. Ravenel sings negro lullabies 
or simple ballads with the same ease 
and grace that she brings to dif- 
ficult blank verse and chiseled free 
verse. She is endowed with an un- 
canny gift for characterization and 
an intense passion for beauty. 
Vv. T. MCC. 


Some Great English Novels: Studies 
in the Art of Fiction. By Orlo 
Williams. New York: The Mac- 
millan and Co. $3.00. 

The early favorites which Mr. 
Williams has reassessed in this vol- 
ume are Tom Jones, Martin Chuz- 
zlewit, Pendennis, The Egoist, The 
Lady Roxana, Emma, Adam Bede, 
and The Way of All Flesh. The 
critic chooses Roxana from among 
TDefoe’s narratives “as approximat- 
ing most nearly to the complete 
form of the novel,” and he finds 
that the characterization achieves 
greatness in the heroine’s account 
of her last interview with the Dutch 
merchant. Similarly, The Way of 
All Flesh is a great novel because 
Ernest Pontifex grows to heroic 
proportions in the two climaxes, for 
which Butler invented the incidents 
instead of drawing, as usual, on his 
own experience. Martin Chuzzle- 
wit is “admirably representative of 
the mixture” of Dickens’s “three 
guiding emotions, . . . love, humor, 
and moral indignation” because “it 
is not overcharged with that form 
of love which is pity.” In Thack- 
eray’s biographical novel, his “pa- 
tient realism” strengthens the char- 
acter delineation and weakens the 
description. “The construction of 
Emma is a masterpiece in seven 
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movements”; Meredith is com- 
pounded of artist and moralist; and 
George Eliot is puritanical. 
Judged according to the canons 
which he himself laid down in his 
Contemporary Criticism of Litera- 
ture, Mr. Williams has written a 
good book. “A critic must have 
three things—artistic experience, 
taste, and knowledge.” Mr. Williams 
has all three. “The most noticeable 
failings of practical English criti- 
cism are incompleteness, rhetoric 
and insularity.” Mr. Williams has 
none of them. Happily, too, the 
self-consciousness with which he 
wrote his essays on The Good Eng- 
lishwoman is scarcely apparent in 
his latest book. He is at his criti- 
cal best in every chapter except the 
two last, one of which is on De Mor- 
gan’s novels, the other on Edith 
Somerville and Martin Ross’s Some 
Irish Yesterdays. For the rest, he 
has analyzed admirably, quoted 
with discernment, explained pa- 
tiently, and judged well. Cc. M. 


Rip Van Winkle Goes to the Play. By 
Brander Matthews. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 
In this latest of his many memor- 

able contributions to the literature 

of the theater, Dr. Brander Mat- 
thews, America’s veteran critic, 
strikes an unusually happy note. 

He makes his volume delightfully 

personal, taking his readers in his 

opening chapter into his fullest con- 
fidence, and thus laying the ground 
for a series of entertaining discus- 
sions of dramatic art as it appears 
to-day to the eyes of a man who, 
though never relinquishing his in- 
terest in plays and the stage, never- 
theless for a long period abstained 
from active criticism. Thus equipped 
with a background laid in the 
*80’s, he is able to give us to-day a 

















most refreshing view of the modern 
theater. The striking fact is, he is 
not pessimistic. Instead of harping, 
as veterans are prone to do, on the 
“good old days,” he reports the 
theater in general as bettered be- 
yond the expectations of his earlier 
days. 

The value of this book lies in the 
charmingly informative manner in 
which it discusses technical phases 
of the arts of play-writing and act- 
ing, without ever becoming a mere 
dry treatise of the technique itself. 
No one, playwright, playgoer, or 
student of the drama, can read Dr. 
Matthews’s chapters on “The Well- 
Made Play,” “Second Hand Situa- 
tions,” “Claptrap,” “The Develop- 
ment of Scenic Devices,” “The Ques- 
tion of the Soliloquy,” or “The Right 
of an Author to Repeat Himself,” 
without enriching his knowledge of 
theater art. Yet these chapters are 
as entertaining and engrossing as 
others which deal with “Memories 
of Actresses,” and the like. On the 
whole, the book is a pleasure and a 
delight. Cc. P. 


The Heretic’s Defense. By Henry 
Preserved Smith. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
This book is the simple recital of 

what happened to its author from 

the time he began to teach, in 1874, 

in Lane Theological Seminary, a 

Presbyterian college for training 

ministers of that sect, until he was 

tried, dismissed from his professor- 
ship, and suspended from the minis- 
try of that church in 1893. He 
premises a short account of his an- 
cestry and his call to the ministry, 
and adds a brief chapter on his after 
work, closing with his resignation 
from Union Theological Seminary 
in 1925. Since that time his case 
has been presented before the court 
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of last appeal. The case of Henry 
Preserved Smith has been closed. 

A heretic means one who chooses. 
Our author sets down his reasons 
for choosing to be the second of 
the modernists in the Presbyterian 
Church (Dr. Briggs was the first) 
quietly, uncontentiously, and en- 
tirely without venom. His reasons 
were condemned by the Presbyte- 
rian Assembly. Heretics condemned 
a heretic; or—taking the word in 
its English meaning—choosers con- 
demned a chooser who did not choose 
as they did. Our author concedes 
their right to do this as a teaching 
corporation, but not as authorita- 
tive exponents of the word of God, 
and his position is perfectly just. 

So, unwillingly almost, he became 
one of the pioneers of the modern- 
ist movement. He shows not the 
slightest suspicion that there might 
be a divinely appointed authority to 
pronounce on the question. He has 
the position of St. Augustine but 
with a difference! The saint said: 
“I would not believe in the Scrip- 
tures unless the Catholic Church 
vouched for them.” Our author 
says: “I will not believe in the 
Scriptures, even though the Presby- 
terian Church vouches for them.” 
Both statements are absolutely cor- 
rect. What a pity Dr. Smith, sin- 
cere and pious, did not glimpse the 
alternative! There is awe inspiring 
truth in the dictum of St. Paul: “so 
then it is not of him that willeth, 
nor of him that runneth, but of God 
that sheweth mercy.” J. M. P. 


The Humanity of Jesus. By Moritz 
Meschler, S.J. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $1.15. 

The learned German Jesuit Father 
Meschler is already known fo Eng- 
lish-speaking Catholics by his mas- 
terly life of Our Lord and by his 
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work on the Holy Spirit entitled 
The Gift of Pentecost. The present 
little book, a series of four articles 
reprinted from the Stimmen aus 
Maria-Laach, maintains the high 
level of the qualities which we have 
come to associate with Father 
Meschler’s religious writing, despite 
the modest disclaimer in his own 
preface. With a tenderness of feel- 
ing for the Personality of Christ, 
there is combined a certain sturdy 
common sense and freedom from 
rhetoric, characteristic of this writer 
himself and of the Province of the 
Society of Jesus to which he be- 
longs. Those who charge the Cath- 
olic Church with disregard for or 
want of use of the Bible, may be 
asked to observe the remarkable 
and facile quotation of the sacred 
text which occurs throughout Father 
Meschler’s writing. 

The first paper in the volume, 
that on “Our Divine Saviour’s Ascet- 
icism,” is a powerful piece of apol- 
ogetic on behalf of a greatly mis- 
understood aspect of Catholic spirit- 
ual life, as well as a convincing pic- 
ture of one part of Our Lord’s life 
and teaching. In the essay on “Our 
Divine Saviour’s Art of Education” 
there are some deep thoughts for 
those engaged in the work of our 
schools. Let the following sentence 
serve by way of example: “Whoever 
does not love children cannot edu- 
cate; such a one may be an official 
overseer, but not an instructor.” 

G. D. M. 


Wilhelm Hohenzollern, the Last of 
the Kaisers. By Emil Ludwig. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$5.00. 

The imagination is .tormed with 
vivid impressions as one reads this 
blasting arraignment of William ILI., 
sometime German emperor. Who 
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arraigns him? If any enemy, if 
some or all of his enemies collec- 
tively had done the deed, the counts 
in the indictment would be dis- 
credited at the outset as prejudiced 
testimony. True, that more or less 
impartial arbiter, history, would 
sift the evidence in due time and 
take account of the sources of it. 
But it is from the former Kaiser’s 
own intimates, and only them, that 
Emil Ludwig derives the condemna- 
tory material from which he con- 
structs the speech for the prosecu- 
tion. 

It is a singularly effective method 
in any competent hands, and the 
hands of Ludwig are more than 
competent, as he has shown in his 
biographies of Napoleon and Goethe. 
One by one and sometimes in 
groups, he summons to the bar 
Prince Philip Eulenberg, the tem- 
peramental dilettant who was long 
the bosom friend of William; Count 
Zedlitz-Triitzschler, who was his 
court marshal; Count von Walder- 
see, once his favorite field marshal; 
Count Helmuth von Moltke, chief 
of staff in 1914, grandson of the 
victor of Sedan, and Admiral von 
Tirpitz, the bitter-end advocate of 
submarine war in its most terrible 
aspects. There are others even 
closer, including the former Kai- 
ser’s parents, who in his youth 
found him vain and headstrong, and 
have left records of their misgiv- 
ings. 

From such sources there emerges 
in Ludwig’s pages a clearly out- 
lined picture of a boy born to the 
réle of an Agamemnon, yet lacking 
in the physical minimum which 
would have entitled him to serve as 
an army private. His paralyzed left 
arm must be hidden from public 
gaze, and Ludwig finds here the 
primary cause of what he sets 
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forth as a life of pretense. William’s 
defiant absolutism as a ruler thus 
appears as a reaction from an op- 
pressive sense of inferiority. 

Chafing under the domination of 
Bismarck, he surrounded himself 
with unofficial satellites. Baron 
von Holstein, a near recluse hidden 
in inner rooms of the foreign office, 
dictated policies while the weakling 
chancellors who preceded von Bii- 
low made speeches to the Reichstag. 
The defensive treaties and gestures 
of conciliation which had secured 
Germany on the East and West 
passed. England’s offer of a com- 
pact to promote the peace of Eu- 
rope was virtually spurned. Czarist 
statesmen cynically repudiated 
agreements forced on a reluctant 
Romanoff by a wily Hohenzollern. 

Austria swallowed Bosnia and 
notified her ally to the north when 
it was too late. Slav ambitions 
grew like rank weeds fertilized by 
the support of France, with British 
acquiescence implied in Edward 
VIL.’s rapprochement with Paris. 
Germany reeled on, a stout ship 
guided by a whimsical and change- 
able helmsman, and when the rocks 
were reached her course could not 
be stayed. 

Ludwig’s biography may be un- 
just. Calmer judgment will decide 
in the future the place which the 
former Kaiser is to occupy in the 
portrait gallery of history. Yet here 
is a dramatic biography which for 
sheer literary power has won for 
itself a permanent place in the 
memorabilia of one of the most 
critical periods in the progress of 
mankind. A. 8S. W. 


Shorter Notices —These Splendid 
Priests, compiled by Dr. James J. 
Walsh (New York: J. H. Sears & 
Co. $1.25), is a fascinating com- 
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pilation of biographies of priests 
who, apart from the personal holi- 
ness which reflects glory on their 
memories, hold conspicuous places 
in the history of the world’s great 
men of action. There are, for ex- 
ample, religious founders like St. 
Benedict and St. Ignatius Loyola, 
famous missionaries such as St. 
Francis Xavier and Father Isaac 
Jogues, the explorer Pére Marquette 
and the great apostle of Christian 
charity, St. Vincent de Paul. 

One is glad to notice at the end 
of the volume a brief account of cer- 
tain priests distinguished as an- 
thropologists, from the pen of Mr. 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, of the New 
York Museum of Natural History, a 
writer who, standing as he does in 
a doctrinal position very different 
from our own, is always ready to 
give our students credit—rendered, 
too, with charming courtesy—for 
their work in the common field of 
scientific research.—Father Priori 
has written an interesting sketch of 
Christian Rome, Rome and the Pope 
(Indianapolis: Eternal Light Pub- 
lishing Co.), describing in detail its 
treasures of art and piety. He de- 
votes the major part of his work to 
St. Peter’s and the Vatican, adding 
a few chapters on the independence, 
primacy and infallibility of the 
Pope.—In How Popes are Chosen 
and Other Essays (Boston: The 
Stratford Co. $2.00.) Father Gallen 
tells us in serious vein how the 
popes are elected, why modernism 
was condemned and what endeared 
Father Cheverus to the people of 
Boston. In lighter vein he talks 
about the gentle art of eating and 
drinking, pictures the cat in art and 
literature, discourses on oaths an- 
cient and modern, and describes the’ 
horrors of body snatching in the 
early nineteenth century. We do 
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not agree with the genial padre, 
when he writes: “the Puritans 
scarcely deserve the name of per- 
secutors so often applied to them.” 
Otherwise we endorse his book 
heartily. 

As Father Mahon well says in the 
Introduction to his work, The 
Church and Divorce (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $1.00), there is 
one and only one reason why di- 
vorce is not permitted to Catholics, 
and that is—Christ has emphati- 
cally prohibited divorce. The earl- 
iest Christian documents, 1 Cor. vii., 
Rom. vii., Matt. v. and xix., Mark x., 
and Luke xvi. leave no doubt that 
marriage between two Christians is 
indissoluble. After a brief com- 
mentary on these passages of St. 
Paul and the Gospels, the author 
gives a short historical sketch of 
the Christian tradition in both East 
and West, from the second century 
to the Council of Trent in the six- 
teenth. We recommend this book 
to the Catholic layman, who wishes 
to give precise reasons why he is 
not allowed to avail himself of the 
civil laws which favor divorce to- 
day in nearly every country.—Louis 
de Launay has written a plea for 
unbelievers to become Christians, 
A Modern Plea for Christianity 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.25), but although he defends 
many a Catholic doctrine, he seems 
to think all dogma unimportant. 
He argues: “Be a Catholic, if you 
want direction, support and coun- 
sel, but if your faith remains un- 
equal to Catholicism, Protestantism 
offers a freedom which respects 
your hesitations and doubts.” In- 
differentism is the hall mark of 
every religious teacher to-day out- 
side the Catholic Church. 

Questions about the celebration 
and the revalidation of marriages 
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are continually coming up in the 
ministry of a busy parish priest. The 
Busy Pastor’s Book on Matrimony, 
by Canon Durieux, translated by Rev. 
Oliver Dolphin (Faribault, Minn.: 
For sale by the Translator. $2.10), 
is intended as a practical guide to 
help him in his difficulties, without 
his having to consult a detailed 
scientific treatise on the new Code. 
The volume has been revised ac- 
cording to the most recent decisions 
of the commission for the interpre- 
tation of the Code.—Dr. Vend, the 
son of a Jewish Rabbi of Pieski, 
Russia, has translated into Yiddish 
and English a number of character- 
istic passages from the Talmud. 
The work, /srael’s Treasures (New 
York: Hebrew Publishing Co.), is 
arranged in forty chapters, under 
various headings, such as Marriage 
and Divorce, Health and Healing, 
Wisdom, Folly, Life, Death, Food 
and Drink, Manners, and the like. 

Dad of Dad’s Musings, by Rev. 
P. J. Donovan (Chicago: Joseph H. 
Meier. $1.00), is a homely Catholic 
philosopher, genial, kindly, sensible 
and shrewd, although a little afraid 
of “Maw,” who dominates the happy 
trio, which includes a perfect boy, 
called Dusty.—From the same pen 
and publisher we have a novel, His 
Father’s Way ($2.00), which pic- 
tures the life of a young newspaper 
man, up to date in everything, but 
endeavoring to follow out the high 
ideals of his father, from whom he 
inherits his journalistic talents. He 
makes a brave fight for his princi- 
ples, and wins. The story opens in 
a most promising and interesting 
way—but the promise is not ful- 
filled, as, while there is some action, 
and a love interest interwoven, it is 
rather stilted in the telling—The 
scene of an interesting story for 
girls, In the Jersey Hills, by Mary V. 
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Hillman (New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons. $1.50), is laid in a cele- 
brated Catholic College in New Jer- 
sey, and the beauty of the place is 
vividly described. The heroine, a 
non-Catholic, and her classmates are 
very real girls, full of life and fun, 
and at the same time earnest in 
their work. The wicked “step- 
mother” is drawn into the plot, and 
there is a slight love interest.—We 
recommend The Ex-Nun by Will H. 
Whalen (St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co. $2.00) to non-Catholics who 
have been taught from childhood 
false notions about convent life. 
Father Whalen gives them a per- 
fect picture of the peace and happi- 
ness which reigns in thousands of 
our Catholic convents, as he tells 
the tragic story of an attractive girl, 
who is almost heartbroken, because 
of her dismissal from the convent 
on account of insanity in her fam- 
ily. How this ex-nun finds her right- 
ful place in the world, and dies a 
blessed martyr to the cause of Chris- 
tian charity is well told in these 
charming pages. No one would 
dream that the writer of this book 
had also written Strike (Philadel- 
phia: Dorrance & Co. $2.00), a sor- 
did story of coal mine life in a small 
village of Pennsylvania. We found 
the book on the whole coarse and 
far too realistic. 

In new format, the Official Cath- 
olic Directory for 1927 (New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $3.00-$5.00) 
has appeared. Always an indis- 
pensable compendium of informa- 
tion, in its new dress it is also a 
handsome volume. We note two 
valuable additions to its contents,— 
a well-lettered map of the provincés 
of the Catholic Church in the United 
States, and a tabulated account of 
diocesan agencies of Catholic Chari- 
ties in the United States, not avail- 


able elsewhere. Might we venture 
to suggest to the able compilers of 
this work, that for a book of its 
size, a thumb index would be most 
useful? We also find the former 
arrangement of the names of dio- 
ceses, etc., on each page, more ef- 
fective than their present position in 
the margin. It is a question if the 
many users of The Catholic Direc- 
tory realize how much of interest, 
instruction, and edification is to be 
gleaned from a study of its contents, 
a subject about which we shall have 
more to say in a future issue of 
THE CaTHOLIC WoRLD. 


Pamphlet Publications.—The Cath- 
olic Mind, February 8th issue, treats 
of the Church as a factor in the so- 
lution of “International Problems” 
in two able articles: “War and the 
Catholic Church,” by Rev. Frederick 
Siedenburg, S.J., and “The Church 
and Unrest,” by Rev. C. C. Martin- 
dale, S.J.; “Lenten Thoughts: Ser. 
1 and 2,” to which the issues of 
February 22d and March 8th are 
devoted, carry articles by Rev. Tim- 
othy Brosnahan, S.J., on the funda- 
mental truths of religion under the 
pregnant titles, “Use and Misuse” 
and “Temples Polluted and Ruined” 
(New York: America Press. 5 cents 
each). , 

The recent centenary of St. Fran- 
cis has given impetus to a revival of 
the Third Order movement as a 
remedy as potent for modern ills as 
for those of a former day. To this 
end The Social Significance of the 
Third Order of St. Francis is set 
forth by Rev. Capistran Romeis, 
O.F.M. (St. Louis: Central Bureau 
of the Central Verein. 5 cents), while 
M. H. Gill & Son of Dublin present 
three treatises adapted from the 
French, by Father Canice, O.S.F.C., 
showing the Third Order as A Guide 








to Holiness, as exemplifying The 
Thorough Catholic and reaching 
out to the apex of The Ideal Fran- 
ciscan (3d. each). St. Francis at 
Assisi, by W. O'Reilly, and The 
Franciscan ‘Custody of the Holy 
Land (Catholic Truth Society of 
Ireland. 5 cents), round out the re- 
cent budget of Franciscan literature. 
Further contributions of the Cath- 
olic Truth Society of Ireland are St. 
Patrick, a sketch by Right Rev. 
Msgr. O’Riordan, D.D., The Way of 
Life, “Some Talks to Boys and 
Girls,” by Mary Cahill, and some 
very beautiful extracts from the 
Soliloquies of St. Augustine—The 
Soul and God—selected and ar- 
ranged by Rev. V. Hornyold, S.J. (5 
cents each). 

The very beautiful office of Tene- 
bre for Good Friday in pamphlet 
form is sure of a cordial reception, 
not only by those fortunate enough 
to attend the Office of Tenebre but 
also by those who seek suitable 
home devotions for Holy Week. It 
follows, for the most part, the trans- 
lation of Father C. C. Martindale, 
S.J., and makes use of his notes and 
explanatory introduction. His Greet- 
ings, the salutations of the Risen 
Christ to His friends, are made real 
to us in Mother St. Paul’s “Medita- 
tions for Easter-Tide”; while the in- 
exhaustible topic of Holy Mass is 
treated in simple, readable form by 
Mother Mary Loyola. The impor- 
tant question: Do We Need Reli- 
gious Education? was well handled 
by Rev. Michael J. Larkin, LL.D., 
Superintendent of Catholic Schools 
in Westchester Co., N. Y., in a series 
of Radio talks over WLWL which 
are now presented to the reading 
public under the title Catholic 
Schools. (New York: Paulist Press. 
5 cents each.) 


At Mass, compiled by Father 
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Kienberger, O.P., is a complete 
pocket encyclopedia on the Holy 
Sacrifice, placing at the disposal of 
the laity, young and old, all essen- 
tial information to better under- 
standing of the liturgy (Chicago: 
Richard A. Mayer & Associates. 
Paper, 15 cents; Cloth, 50 cents). The 
Australian Catholic Truth Society 
publishes simple instructions on 
How to Follow the Mass, by Rev. 
F. E. Pritchard, most conducive to 
intelligent participation in the Di- 
vine Sacrifice. Other worth while 
publications of the same Society 
are: Mixed Marriages, by Right Rev. 
Dr. W. Ullathorne, and The Words 
of Life, a “Brief Survey of Catholic 
Doctrine,” by Rev. C. C. Martindale, 
S.J., analyzed and presented in a 
manner specially adapted for ad- 
vanced classes or the instruction of 
adults (5 cents each). 

England and the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Movement 1838-1926 is a 
review of England’s contribution in 
the foreign mission field with intent 
to spur its readers to increased in- 
terest and activity. The author, 
Lieut.-Colonel Francis J. Bowen is 
a member of the National Council 
of the Association for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith. The cover car- 
ries a fine portrait of the first lay 
President of the Association, the 
16th Earl of Shrewsbury. Words of 
Encouragement, arranged by Rev. 
F. Devas, S.J., from “Notes of In- 
structions” delivered by Rev. Daniel 
Considine, S.J., breathes forth all 
that author’s trustful faith in the 
love of God, while Freemasonry by 
Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J., ap- 
pears in a new edition, revised and 
enlarged. (London: Catholic Truth 
Society. 5 cents each.) 

The Berchmans’ Unit, Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade, of St. 
Louis University has published 
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Leaves from the Letters of Xavier, 
with introduction and notes by 
Douglas A. Pearl, S.J., revealing the 
man and the saint as letters best 
can, and writing a page of mission 
experience, as vivid as any ever 
lived before or since (15 cents). A 
helpful little manual for The Holy 
Hour is arranged by C. E. Dowd 
and printed by the E. M. Lohmann 
Co. of St. Paul, Minn. In Healing 
the Body Through the Holy Eucha- 
rist, Rev. John G. Haas seeks to 
show, by means of the liturgical 
prayers of the Church, the will of 
the Divine Physician in the Blessed 
Sacrament to preserve and perfect 
the whole man, body as well as soul. 
The booklet has the imprimatur of 
the Cardinal Archbishop of New 
York and a foreword of endorse- 
ment from the Archbishop of Simla 
(Brooklyn: The Giraldi Co., or the 
author, 110 Shonnard PI., Yonkers, 
N. Y. 50 cents). 

The latest publication of “Xaver- 
iana” is the life of a sixteenth cen- 


tury Christian in Japan, Takatsuki, 
by J.-B. Duthu, a missionary at 
Osaka. Les Luttes présentes de 
VEglise, by Yves de la Briére, 
sketches some pages of contempo- 
raneous history, and is published 
by Gabriel Beauchesne, Paris. The 
Pastoral Letter of the Catholic 
Episcopate of the United States on 
the Religious Situation in Mexico, 
noticed in our pages in March, has 
appeared in an edition published 
under the auspices of the Knights 
of Columbus. 

To the Catholic theater-going pub- 
lic we would heartily recommend 
the Bulletin issued from time ‘to 
time by The Catholic Theater Move- 
ment (New York: 460 Madison 
Ave.). Its brief, incisive, discrimi- 
nating comment on plays will serve 
them well in their choice of enter- 
tainment, while its suggestion of 
self-censorship places the responsi- 
bility, as well as the remedy, for 
prevailing conditions, where it 
should be—on the individual. 
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Jesus the King of Love. By Rev. Father Matheo, SS.CC. 45 cents. 
J. B. Lipprncorr Co., Philadelphia: 
* Job’s Niece. By Grace Livingston Hall. $2.00. 
B. Herver Boox Co., St. Louis: 

Old Testament Meditations. By Father Basil Maturin. $1.25. Dies Ire. By Rev. Nicholaus 

Gihr, D.D. $1.50. 
Tue Lrrurcicat Press, Collegeville, Minn.: 
My Sacrifice and Yours. By Virgil Michel, O0.S.B. 25 cents. 
Byrap Pusiisutne Co., Atlanta: 
“Just From Georgia.” By Frank L. Stanton. $2.00. 
Hann Wacner Pvstisutne Co., San Francisco: 
Early Life and Letters of Luther Burbank. $2.00; School edition $1.50. Real Geography 
and its Place in the Schools. By Dr. H. W. Fairbanks. $2.00. 

Ryerson Press, Toronto: 

Songs. By John Hanlon. 
Examiner Press, Bombay: 

Bombay Mission-History. By Ernest R. Hull, SJ. $1.50. 
Avpanet Friéres, Avignon: 

Une Visite 4 Béthanie. Par Chanoine Charles Cordonnier. 
Eprrrons Sres, Paris: 

Conférences de Notre-Dame de Paris. Caréme 1927. 1. Par R. P. Samson. 1 fr. 25. 
Lrerarnte Lecorrre, Paris: 

Les Péres du Désert, Vols. I-II., par Jean Bremond; Clément d’Alexandrie, par Abbé Gus- 
tave Bardy; Pierre Nicole, par Emile Thouverez, in Les Moralistes Chrétiens Series. 
15 fr. chaque vol. 

Museum Less1anum, Louvain: 
St. Amand. Par Edouard De Moreau, S.J. 25 /r. 











